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} SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1887. 


RED TOWERS. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
Author of * Gerald,’’ ** Alexia,” etc., ele. 
——an % 
PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE SQUIRE AND THE COLONEL. 


HippEN and very remote among the 
Surrey hills; little haunted by tourists, 
' except of the artist kind; approached by 
narrow and intricate lanes, which wind 
between deep banks among the woods, and 
climb up and down break-neckj hills from 
} one valley to another, lies Red Towers, the 

old house belonging to Paul Romaine. 

It is six miles from the station, and two 
from its parish church and the village of 
} Holm; but it is not quite lonely, for it stands 
on the edge of a clearing in the woods—a 
small common, crossed by sandy roads, 
| which come up here into the light, on the 
| high ground, before plunging down into 





shadows and hollows again. On the com- 
mon there are a few low stone cottages, their 
gardens almost invaded by bracken and 
heather, and sheltered by tall pines, the 
advance-guard of the wood. 

At one corner of the common stands the 
little new house that was built for Canon 
Percival ; at the other end, nearly opposite 
the gate of Red Towers, is the quaint old 
cottage where Colonel Ward lived for many 
years, Red Towers itself cannot be seen 
from the common, being hidden in depths 
| of wood ; but it is the great house of the 
i place. 

i Houses, cottages, woods, all those sandy, 
\ unprofitable tracts of wild ground, belong 
to Paul Romaine. He is landlord and 
lord of the manor there, with a power and 
¥ independence that many greater landlords 
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might envy. His forefathers have been 
in the same position for three hundred 
years. 

One Sunday afternoon in September, a 
few years ago, Colonel Ward and Mr. 
Romaine and six or seven dogs were 
coming back from a walk together. The 4 
two men were as different from each other 
as intimate friends could be. Colonel 
Ward was sixty; short, grey, and close- 
cropped ; he was very upright and soldier- 
like, with blue, clear-seeing eyes, and 
he was not at all afraid of using his cane 
on dogs or children, who, however, in- 
variably made friends with him. 

Paul Romaine, who was the Colonel’s 
friend by right of inheritance, in succession 
to his father, was a tall young fellow of 
three -and-twenty, so quiet in look and 
manner as to give outsiders no idea of the 
talents that had taken a First Class a few 
weeks before. He strolled along, slouching 
carelessly, by the Colonel’s side ; his eyes 
looked half asleep ; his dark face, rather 
thin and delicately cut, expressed nothing # 
but a sort of indifferent content. Paul 
was not a great talker, he let the Colonel | 
talk, and knew how to listen—“ which is 
not so easy as one thinks, and which no 
stupid man was ever capable of.” 

They came up out of the dark, soft paths, 4 
out of the deep silence of the fir-wood, a 
real thing that day, for not the faintest 
wind was stirring. They crossed the 
common among dying heather and great 
yellow fronds of bracken, and red black- 
berry brambles flung across the narrow 
paths that children and dogs had made. } 
Opposite them, the chimneys of Canon 
Percival’s house stood up against a clear 
sky and lower levels of wood, not fir-wood 
there, but masses of varied leaves beginning |} 
to change. . 
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Colonel Ward flourished his stick to- 
wards the chimneys. 

“Why did your father do that, Paul?” 
he said. ‘Spoilt the place, spoilt the 
common, and all for nothing. They never 
come here, and perhaps it is as well they 
shouldn’t. But it brings interlopers— 
artists, and all kinds of rubbish. We have 
had horrid people there this summer— 
vulgar, unpleasant people. Yes, Mrs. 
Percival liked it at first, but she is tired of 
it now.” 

“They are coming next month,” said 
Paul. 

‘‘No! Are they?” exclaimed the Colonel, 
in a voice of the greatest delight. 

“As soon as his residence is over. 
What’s-his-name is going back to India.” 

“That's a good thing,” said Colonel 
Ward. “You don’t like him, Paul, do 
you ?” 

** We don’t get on much,” said Paul. 

“T bet you don’t. The most conceited 
puppy I ever met—correcting me about 
things I knew before he was born. People 
tell me all young fellows are like that, but 
I don’t believe them. Can’t imagine how 
the Canon can stand such an ass in the 
house ; but he never had much sense.” 

Paul laughed. ‘But you're singular, 
you know,” he said. ‘Most people like 
Vincent about there. He’s a great swell 
in the Close.” 

‘‘ Ah! the Close!” said Colonel Ward 
wickedly. ‘Yes, I daresay he suits them 
well ; they make a fine hero of him.” 

“Well, they are all very jolly,” said 
Paul in his lazy way. 

They were now walking side by side along 
the road that led to their two houses, past 
the shady garden of the post-office, and 
one or two other cottages. The Colonel’s 
eyes were everywhere; Paul looked ab- 
sently straight before him. 

* Don’t go in too much for these clerical 
people,” said the Colonel. “Your father 
was the finest man that ever lived, and my 
greatest friend, but I never could under- 
stand his friendship for old Percival. And 
not giving him up, too, when he married 
the woman we were all in love with. 
However, your father was not so far gone 
as I was, Paul—of course not—your dear 
mother soon consoled him. For my part, 
I never could forgive Percival.” 

‘You don’t seem revengeful,” said Paul. 
It seemed necessary to say something, 
though he knew all this by heart, having 
heard the whole story from Colonel Ward 
a hundred times before. 





“T’m civilised, of course ; I can’t show 
my feelings,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ Besides, 
Mrs. Percival must always be her old self 
to me; and she knows it. She knows she 
can count upon me. I don’t believe in 
being faithless to old friends, Paul.” 

“ Well, my father and the Canon were 
friends at school.” 

“Ah, well, your father was right, of 
course, But Percival was never good 
enough for him. A hollow sort of chap; 
and those men do more harm than good, 
especially when they go into the Church, 
which ought to keep up its character. 
No ; I never cared for your seeing so much 
of Percival.” 

“I couldn’t help it, as he was my 
guardian,” said Paul, “and they have 
always been awfully good to me,” 

“« What a strange thing that was, now !” 
said Colonel Ward. ‘As if one guardian 
was not enough fora fellow. I could have 
managed you and your affairs well enough 
by myself, and I should have arranged 
things rather differently. You are a fine 
fellow, no doubt, with your degree, and so 
on; but in my opinion you have studied 
too much. A man with property, like you, 
has something to think of besides the 
classics, Everything here might have gone 
to the dogs, in the two years since you 
were of age, while you were reading as if 
your life depended on it. All Percival’s 
doing: your father would not have cared 
for all that.” 

But things have not gone to the dogs, 
thanks to you.” 

“No thanks at all. I happened to be 
living here ; I kept my eyes open, and saw 
that people did their duty. By-the-by, 
you ought not to keep that old fellow at 
the post-office. He is a lazy old scoundrel. 
His wife does all the work, and she is a 
tremendous gossip. I don’t approve of 
them.” 

“ They have been here such a long time,” | 
said Paul. 

Colonel Ward came to astand at his own 
gate, and the dogs thronged round him; 
they were all his dogs, a family of Clumber 
spaniels, except Paul’s little rough terrier, 
who jumped up at his master’s hand, proud 
of belonging to him. 

A low dark arch over the gate led into 
Colonel Ward’s garden; the windows of 
his house peeped out with difficulty under 
masses of ivy and Virginia creeper, which 
hung over the porch, so that a tall man had 
to stoop to goin. The smooth turf of the 
garden was all bordered with brilliant 
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flowers; it was a charming little place in 
summer—all the year round, its master 
thought. 

He stood among his dogs and looked at 
Paul with bright impatient eyes. He loved 
Paul ; but how his friend, Sir Paul 
Romaine, K.C.B., the distinguished, dash- 
ing cavalry soldier, who, next to Mrs. 
Percival, had usurped the enthusiasm of his 
life, came to have a son like this, must 
always be a mystery. He was haunted by 
a fear that Paul might choose to be a 
clergyman, or might go in for science of 
some kind, or take to composing music, or 
writing books ; he believed him to be ca- 
pable of anything of this kind. Not that 
he did not respect these occupations, 
especially the first of them, for he was a 
good and a clever man in his way ; but as 
Paul could not, or would not, be a soldier, 
he thought that Providence must mean 
him to be a landlord and a politician. He 
was terribly afraid that Paul would turn 
into an oddity, an old bachelor like him- 
self; and in objecting to Paul’s intimacy 
with the Percivals, he forgot that they in 
their commonplace world of gossip, and 
fashion, and tennis, were a strong influence 
the other way. 

“How are you going to learn to manage 
your tenants, I wonder!” he said, and he 
looked hard at the young Squire standing 
in the middle of the road. ‘“ We shall 
soon have all the bad characters in the 
country settled on Holm Common.” 

“There wouldn’t be room for them, 
unless I built more cottages,” said Paul. 

The Colonel swung his stick and laughed. 

“ There’s only one hope for you, Paul,” 
he said. ‘You're young, to be sure, to 
talk about it—but you must marry a 
sensible woman.” 

Paul made no direct answer to this. He 
had turned half away, playing with Scamp, 
who was impatient to be moving off again ; 
and Colonel Ward did not see his smile or 
the light that suddenly woke in his eyes. 
Perhaps he was not so young as his old 
friend thought, after all. 

“T say, Colonel, will you come and dine 
with me to-night ?” 

“All right. Nobody else ¢” 

“ No, nobody else,” said Paul; and then 
the Colonel with his dogs dived into his 
little dark den, and Paul and Scamp went 
off at a great pace to their abode in the 
woods, 

When the two friends met again, three 
hours later, Colonel Ward looked the 
picture of cheerful smartness, while Paul 





was flushed and tired. He had been to 
church, and, fiading that the organist was 
away on his holiday, he had put on a 
surplice and played the organ, as he used 
to do in more boyish days. After service, 
he went on playing for twenty minutes or 
more; a few people lingered in and near 
the church to listen, for the grand strains 
of a wedding or triumphal march—which 
yet could be traced to no known composer 
—echoed in the high roof and rolled out 
through open doors and windows into the 
quiet churchyard, with its yew trees, down 
to the valley where other people were slowly 
walking home. 

The Vicar, ashy young man, who always 
found Paul hard to get on with, came up 
to him afterwards at the church door, in 
the twilight, and asked him if that music 
came from the mountains; for Paul had 
been in Switzerland nearly all the summer, 
almost ever since he left Oxford. 

“No,” said Paul ; “it came from Wools- 
borough.” 

* Ab! from the Cathedral!” said the 
Vicar, thinking he had made a mistake; 
and Paul did not correct him further. 

The establishment at Red Towers was 
small and military. Indoors, Sabin ruled. 
He, in former years, had been Sir Paul’s 
soldier-servant. Ford, the groom, a very 
solemn fellow, had belonged to the same 
regiment. Mrs. Sabin was housekeeper 
and cook, with two maids under her. Out 
of doors there were two or three gardeners, 
one of whom had been a soldier. The 
house had never been let since Sir Paul’s 
death, seven years ago, but had been kept 
in splendid order by these servants, under 
Colonel Ward’s vigilant eye. Mr. Bailey, 
the agent, sometimes came down from 
London ; and Canon and Mrs. Percival 
walked about agreeably, and enjoyed the 
garden and the woods when they were 
at their little house hard by. The young 
master was there sometimes, too. He 
was always a solitary boy, with a taste 
for moping about at home, which his 
guardian’s wife struggled against as much 
as she could. And she succeeded in 
getting him away a great deal, for Paul, 
_ most other people, was very fond of 

er. 

The rooms at Red Towers were large 
and rather gloomy, being furnished heavily 
and in dark colours. The whole effect was 
dark, beginning with the black oak window 
frames ; and there was nothing modern in 
the house at all, The Romaines had never 
lived there much; they were nearly always 
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soldiers, and their wives generally did not 
like the place. The present house had been 
built by one of them about the time of 
James the Second. It was the sort of place 
that wanted large families, dogs, games, 
cheerfulness. The rustling of the woods 
‘and their weird cries and noises had always 


| sbéen rather terrible to anxious women 


waitiog for news from battle-fields. 

v2.The rooms at Red Towers opened chiefly 
into each other, and Mrs. Sabin very often 
kept the shutters closed for weeks together ; 
she thought light was not good for the fine 
old pictures and the beautiful china. Now 
and then she condescended to show these 
treasures to some intelligent and fascina- 
ting tourist; but veryseldom. Colonel Ward 
never failed to hear of these exhibitions, 
and they made him angry. 

When the Squire was at home, all the 
rooms were open, and carefully arranged. 
He could spend as much time as he liked 
among his forefathers and their possessions ; 
and sometimes, in fact, he would stroll 
through the room with his hands in his 
pockets, looking up at the pictures as if he 
wished they could talk to him. 

But he lived chiefly in a small room 
near the entrance, close to the square tower 
which contained the hall and staircase. This 
room had two windows, one in the angle by 
the tower, looking out on a corner of red 
wall and the woods beyond it, the other look- 
ing on a wide sheltered lawn with rose-beds 
and cedar-trees. The windows were near 
the ground, and Paul, with his long legs, 
could jump out easily. The walls of his 
room were covered with heavy bookcases, 
now full of modern books, which had 
arrived that summer in large cases from 
Oxford. Colonel Ward had unpacked and 
settled them with his own hands while 
Paul was abroad, sending away the old 
ones into the much less literary room, 
which was called the library. There was 
a piano in a corner, and over the chimney- 
piece were two small portraits of Paul’s 
father and mother when they were young. 
In a velvet frame underneath hung a few 
miniatures, and Sir Paul’s medals; Mrs. 
Percival had arranged that frame for the 
young man at Oxford. Above the por- 
traits, hung Sir Paul’s sword ; and on the 
black carved mantel-piece were his travel- 
ling clock and a few other things which 
had belonged to him. Paul’s peaceful pro- 
pensities did not mean any want of pride 
in his father. 

Sabin would have thought it much more 
correct that his master and Colonel Ward 





should dine in the large dining-room. But 
Paul said, “No, in the study”; so into 
the study Sabin brought his fine old plate, 
his Worcester china, his best wine, and 
waited on the two friends with a beam- 
ing benevolence which made the nervous 
Colonel glance at him severely. 

After dinner, when Sabin was gone, 
Paul became very silent and dreamy ; 
even Scamp could hardly catch his atten- 
tion. At last the- Colonel, who was 
smoking and talking serenely, noticed his 
host’s absence of mind, and fixed his eyes 
upon him in a momentary anxiety. Paul 
always looked young, for he wore no hair 
on his face; but that evening he looked 
like a boy of eighteen. He looked very 
handsome, too; eyelids drooping a little 
over dark eyes like his mother’s, and 
faintly smiling, some new life lighting up 
the dreams which had taken hold of him. 
Suddenly, as the Colonel stared at him 
curiously—but quite unaware of that—he 
looked up and said: ‘‘Colonel, you were 
saying something this afternoon about 
marrying i 

Colonel Ward stared still more, in con- 
sternation now. 

‘What! My dear chap, take care what 
you are doing. Don’t be in a hurry, what- 
ever you do!” 

‘** No,” said Paul, “I have not been in a 
hurry. Do you mind our going outside, 
and talking aboutit? This room is so 
fearfully hot.” 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY. 

THE name January was given by the 
Romans to this month in honour of their 
god Janus, the deity who was supposed 
to govern the gates and avenues. In this 
character he was depicted holding a key 
in his right hand and a rod in his left, to 
symbolise his opening and ruling the year. 
Sometimes he was also shown bearing the 
number three hundred in one hand and 
sixty-five in the other; while at other 
times he was represented with four heads, 
emblematical of looking at the four seasons 
of the year; and again with two heads, as 
being acquainted with past and future 
events. The Saxons called the month 
Wolf Monath, because wolves, driven by 
hunger, were wont to prowl about and 
attack even men in their desire for food. 
They also gave it the name of Aifter Yula, 
or after Christmas, and depicted it by a 
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man with faggots and a woodman’s ax», 
shaking and blowing his fingers. January 
was introduced into the year by Numa 
Pompilius, the year among the Romans 
previously beginning with March. This 
Emperor also added two other months to 
the year. 

January is more marked than any other 
month in the year for a variety of days 
connected with old superstitions, traditions, 
or curious observances. It was also a 
particularly unlucky month, its very first day 
being a “dies mala.” In a manuscript 
calendar of the time of Henry the Sixth, 
the following days are set down as 
extremely dangerous: first, second, fourth, 
fifth, seventh, tenth, fifteenth; and in 
another calendar, the seventeenth and 
nineteenth are added. We are told by an 
old poet that 


her who in this month is born, 

o gem save garnets should be worn ; 
They will ensure her constancy, 
True friendship, and fidelity. 

The precious stone set down to be worn 
in this month, by all who can afford to 
indulge themselves in such luxuries, is the 
hyacinth, which had the power of warding 
off the attacks of evil spirits. 

Though the shortest day has passed 
before January makes its appearance, we 
have abundant evidence of the truth of 
the old couplet, that 

As the day lengthens 
So the cold strengthens, 
and we are often compelled to admit, much 
as we may like the month, that 
The blackest month in all the year 
Is the month of Janiveer, 
and also to own that the ancient weather 
saw contains more than a mere germ of 
trath : 
Janiveer 
Freeze the pot upon the fier. 

Amongst other meteorological proverbs 

associated with the premier month are: 


Tf the grass grow in Janiveer, 
It grows the waur for't all the year. 


A January spring 
Is worth naething. 


Under water dearth, 
Under snow bread. 


March in Janiveer, 
Janiveer in March I fear. 


If January calends be summerly gay, 

Twill be winterly weather till the calends of May. 
And last of all a Scotch proverb tells us 

that: “ Winter comes not till after New 


a nor spring till after Saint Patrick’s 
ay.” 





Before referring to New Year’s Day, it 
may be we! to state the meaning of Old 
and New Style, so frequently met with in 
ancient documents. From the seventh to 
the fourteenth centuries, the year began at 
Christmas ; from the twelfth century by 
the Church, on the twenty-fifth of March ; 
from the fourteenth century by civilians at 
the same time ; in 1752, the New Style was 
introduced, and 1753 began on the first of 
January, since which time no change has 
been made. 

New Year’s Day in the long distant past 
was spent amongst the men in jollity and 
frolic, and by the women in carrying from 
door to door a bowl of spiced ale, called 
Waassail, which they offered to the residents 
of every house they stopped at. In return 
they received some trifling present. 

In Scotland, the eve of the new year is 


known as Hogmanay and Singer E’en, and 


on this night friend visits friend, and 
generally “spend a night of it” together. 
The visitors and company make a point of 
not rising to separate until after the clock 
strikes twelve, when they immediately rise, 
clink glasses, drink healths, and with hearty 
hand-shakings, wish each other a mutual 
and happy new year. To the superstitious 
in the Highlands, it is of great moment 
which way the wind blows on Hogmanay : 

If New Year’s Eve night wind blow south, 

It betokeneth warmth and growth ; 

If west, much milk, and fishes in the sea ; 

If north, much cold and storms there will be 

If east, the trees will bear much fruit ; 

If north-east, flee it man and brute. 

Opening the Bible on New Year’s Day 
is another practice still common in some 
parts of Scotland, and much credit is at- 
tached thereto. It is generally set about 
on the morning before breakfast, as the 
ceremony must be performed fasting. . The 
Bible is laid on the table unopened, and 
the parties who wish to consult it are then 
to open it in succession. They are not at 
liberty to choose any particular part of the 
book, but must open it at random. When- 
ever this is done, and wherever it may 
happen to be, the inquirer has to place his 
finger on any one of the chapters contained 
in the two open pages, but without any 
previous perusal, The chapter is then 
read aloud, and commented upon by the 
people assembled. It is believed that the 
good or ill-fortune, the happiness or misery 
of the consulting party during the coming 
year will be in some way or other described 
and foreshown by the contents of the 
chapter. 

In small towns the children, dressed in 
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a variety of queer guises, perambulate the 
streets on New Year’s Eve singing : 
Hogmanay, trollolay, 
Gie’s o’ your white bread, 
And none o’ your grey. 
And, in other places, the following verse, 
which is much the same in effect : 
Get up, good wife, and shake your feathers, 
Dinna think that we are beggars, 
We’re only bairns out to play, 
Rise up and gie’s our hogmanay. 

In obedience to this call they are each 
served with “ hogmanay,” which generally 
consists of cake or buns, but sometimes of 
coppers. Why the last day of the year 
was called Hogmanay is not easily ex- 
plained ; but some say the word was ap- 
plied to December as the holy month. The 
custom, like many another old custom, is 
dying out rapidly. 

An old Scotch custom to secure good 
luck in the New Year, was as follows : One 
of the family goes to the village well at 
twelve o'clock on the last night of the 
year, draws water from it, plucks a little 
grass, throws it into the water which has 
been drawn, and carefully carries the water 
and grass home. This custom is not con- 
fined to the villages of any particular part, 
but extends over large tracts of the country. 
In the interior—at least in parts of it— 
grass is not thrown into the water that 
has been drawn. If the drawer of the 
water has cows, all the dairy utensils are 
washed with part of the water, and the 
remainder is given in drink to the cows, 
The cream of the cows of those who are in 
the habit of frequenting the well to draw 
water is thus secured to the midnight 
drawer. The custom goes by the name 
of “creaming the well.” or in the ver- 
nacular, ‘‘rehmin’ the wall.” 

The Romans made New Year’s Day a 
complete holiday. The people went in 
throngs to Mount Tarpeia, where Janus 
had an altar. They wished one another 
good luck, and were very careful not to 
speak anything ill-natured or quarrelsome 
on that day. 

In the North of England, within a com- 
paratively recent period, such persons as 
followed their occupations on New Year's 
Day ran a great risk of having to ride 
the cowl-staff, or stang. 

Less than a century ago in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, it was quite common 
for people to assemble early in the morn- 
ing with baskets and stangs, and whoever 
did not join them, whether inhabitant or 
stranger, was immediately mounted across 





the stang and carried shoulder high to the 
next public-house, where sixpence was 
demanded for the liberation of the pri- 
soner. Women were seized in the same 
way, and carried to the ale-house in swills, 
where they were fined a pint of beer each. 

Dr. Drake observes that the ushering in 
of the New Year with rejoicings and good 
wishes was a custom observed during the 
sixteenth century with great regularity by 
all classes in this country, and it is said 
that the practice dates from the times of the 
early Romans. The festival of the New 
Year was certainly kept up by our Saxon 
ancestors with more than the ordinary 
jollity, and the interchange of presents 
was very common among our Norman 
Kings, and their successors, and nobility, 
though it seems under the Tudors and 
Stuarts to have been confined chiefly to 
the reception of gifts by the sovereign. 

In Henry the Kighth’s reign, honest old 
Latimer is said to have given to the King, 
instead of a purse of gold, a New Testament, 
with the leaf turned down at Hebrews 
xiii. 4. 

Gloves were amongst the most common 
gifts to the clergy at New Year’s tide, a 
small sum of money also being given with 
them. When Prynne visited Archbishop 
Laud in the Tower, the extraordinary 
pressing importunity of the great Church- 
man compelled him to accept a fair pair of 
gloves. 

At Coventry on New Year’s Day, it was 
formerly the custom to eat god-cakes—a 
kind of pie of triangular shape, filled with 
mince-meat, 

A curious custom, known as Quaaltagh, 
is still partially observed in the Isle of 
Man. The person who first sweeps the 
floor on New Year’s morning must begin 
to brush the dust from the door to the 
hearth, instead of, as usual, sweeping it to 
the door. It would be considered a most 
grievous affair if the latter were done, as 
the good fortune of the family would there- 
by be thought to be swept from home for 
the year. Nor must any light be taken 
out of the house, or a death would be 
certain to occur before the expiration 
of the ensuing twelve months. It is also 
thought an unlucky omen, if a female, 
or a light or red-haired person, chance to 
be the first visitant on the day. 

“ On New Year’s Day,” says Mr. William 
Henderson, in his “Folk-Lore of the 
Northern Counties,” “much importance 
is attached to the first foot which crosses 
the threshold. That of a fair man is 
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luckier than that of a dark one; but 
alas for the chivalry of the North! should 
it be a woman’s, some misfortune may 
certainly be looked for. The servant 
girls are desirous that their ‘first foot’ 
should be a lover, and sometimes they 
ensure it by admitting him as soon as the 
New Year isrungin. They arrange, too, 
that he should bring something with him 
into the house, for, as the Lincolnshire 
rhyme runs— 

Take out and then take in, 

Bad luck will begin ; 

Take in, then take out, 

Good luck comes about. 
A friend tells me that in the western part 
of the county of Durham, he has known 
a man to be specially retained as ‘ first 
foot,’ or ‘lucky bird’ as they call him in 
Yorkshire, his guerdon being a glass of 
spirits; but it was not necessary that he 
should be a bachelor. ‘The man took good 
care to be at the house by five o’clock in 
the morning, which ensured his being the 
earliest visitor. This custom prevails 
through all our northern counties. At 
Stamfordham, in Northumberland, the 
‘ first foot’ must be a bachelor. He gene- 
rally brings in a shovelful of coals ; but, un- 
fortunately, whisky is coming into fashion 
as his offering. One inhabitant of the 
village, I scarcely know why, was con- 
sidered a lucky ‘ first foot ;’ and he always 
went in that capacity to the blacksmith’s 
house, hard by. One year some one else 
was by accident ‘first foot.’ This was 
considered an ill omen, and, accordingly, 
during the following hay harvest, the house 
was broken open and _half-a-sovereign 
stolen. In some districts, however, special 
weight is attached to the ‘first foot’ 
being that of a person with a high arched 
instep, a foot that ‘water runs under.’ 
A flat-footed p3rson would bring great ill- 
luck for the coming year. The possessor 
of the lucky, i.e. arched foot, whether male 
or female, will then be asked to come first 
to the house or to the rooms to waken the 
sleepers.” 

The form of greeting applied in many 

parts of the country on this day is: 


I wish you a merry Christmas, 
A happy New Year, 
A pocket full of money 
And a cellar full of beer. 
This may constantly be heard shouted 
through the key-holes by lads and lasses 
early on the morning of New Year's Day. 
A slightly altered version of this is sung 
with much gusto by children in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 





There is much visiting at this season 
throughout the North of England, and 
much hospitality in the matter of rich 
cake and wine ; but the name applied to 
the practice in Northumberland is singular. 
They call it “fadging,” or “ eating fadge.” 

In the fourteenth century, makers of pins 
were only allowed to sell their commodity 
openly on the two first days of the year, 
and Court ladies and city dames flocked to 
the depots to buy them, having first been 
provided with the necessary funds by their 
husbands. In 1347, we read that one 
thousand two hundred pins were delivered 
from the Royal wardrobe for the use of the 
Princess Joan. Pins were pins in those 
days, and costing much money, were taken 
care of. It is from the fact that husbands 
allowed their wives so much money per 
year to purchase pins, that we get the 
common phrase, ‘' pin money,” which still 
remains, though the cause for its use has 
long since passed away. 

In Germany they have a custom known 
as ‘‘ jumping into the New Year.” A little 
before twelve o’clock on the thirty-first of 
December, each person in the room stands 
upon his chair, holding a glass of wine in 
his hand, and as the clock strikes the hour 
of midnight they jump down, tinkle their 
glasses together, and drink in the New Year 
with good wishes, the one for the other. 

In Norway, friends and acquaintances 
exchange calls and good wishes, a little table 
being placed in the corner of each reception 
room, on which refreshments are placed for 
the use of visitors. 

There was one great drawback to the 
ancient observance of New Year's Day all 
over the world, in that it was carried 
on with much rioting and excessive drink- 
ing. This has happily died away, and only 
the good wishes, the visiting, and the 
exchange of presents has been retained— 
in short, the bad features of the past have 
been discarded, and the good continued. 





REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE. 


THERE is no need of any great explana- 
tion to recall the sensation excited, and the 
horror felt, when the news arrived (many 
years ago, now) of the massacre of a large 
party of English travellers, with their 
native guides—many said it was done by 
the native guides—in the north of Africa. 
The party had gone to what was called in 
Defoe’s time, and since, the coast of Bar- 
bary, for sporting and general adventure ; 
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of which latter item the poor fellows soon 
had a great deal too much. 

Nothing definite was learned of the 
catastrophe. The Consuls were directed 
to make urgent representations to various 
rulers, and no doubt they did so; with 
about as much effect as was to have been 
expected. The fate of the sportsmen was, 
however, too clear, as some of their watches, 
fire-arms, and other belongings were found 
and identified in the possession of a certain 
dangerous tribe, who said they had pur- 
chased them from another tribe—still more 
dangerous, it appeared. Whether this was 
true or not could never be known. The 
matter made a sensation for a while, and 
then—a general election, or a railway 
accident, or a popular murder, succeeding 
—it was forgotten. 

The relatives of the lost travellers natu- 
rally felt deeper and dwelt longer upon the 
tragedy than did the general public, and in 
one case, at least, the effect was fatal. 
Squire Vynes, of Marsh Coppice House, 
in a western county, died within three 
months of the news reaching England, for 
his only son, his only child—a_ bright, 
stalwart young fellow of three-and-twenty 
—had been of the party, and his loss broke 
the heart of the feeble old man. 

It was found that the old gentleman 
had not altered his will, save by one slight 
codicil, in consequence of this catastrophe ; 
it was, indeed, not necessary. The pro- 
perty was left to the son, and in the event 
of his decease, unmarried, to Miss Phillis 
Mercham. This young lady was now 
about nineteen years old, a resident of the 
house, the adopted daughter of the old 
Squire, as she was the orphan child of his 
dearest friend. Mr. Vynes had cherished 
a hope that she would be still more his 
daughter, and to his great joy, Athelstane 
the son, of course—seemed attracted by 
the girl. 

This was all done with now, and, until 
Miss Mercham was of age, Mr. John 
Vynes, the brother of the dead Squire, 
came, with his family, to reside at Marsh 
Coppice to look after the estate and to help 
the girl in her new position. This was in 
compliance with the codicil just mentioned. 
Mr. John, who had several children, and 
was by no means in such good circum- 
stances as his brother, was to receive a 
handsome sum for his services. 

The family arrived, and, as may be 
supposed, Miss Mercham, the heiress, was 
the centre of attention and adulation. If 
flattery could have won her heart, the 





Vynes family would have been loved 
beyond measure ; but in her case, as in so 
many others, this missed its mark, and, 
ere she had been under Mr. John’s care 
two months, her feeling in regard to him 
was almost that of repugnance, leavened 
by something which resembled dread. 
This latter feeling was perhaps due to 
the too evident desire of Mr. John and his 


wife to secure Phillis for their son, a huge, | 


hulking boor of five-and-twenty, to whom 
the girl had at once taken a dislike. She 
would have done so in any case, she felt ; 
but his—or rather his parents’—advances 


were made so coarsely, while her heart was | 
still aching for the gallant young fellow | 


who had so lately died, and who was 
dearer to her than even the old Squire had 


guessed, that the sound of Lawrence’s 


voice and the sight of his figure were alike 
distasteful to her. 

Lawrence was the son of Mr. John, and, 
with her grief at the loss of her sweetheart 
so fresh upon her, it was no wonder that 
Phillis regarded him unfavourably. Yet 
it must be owned that the general opinion 
respecting this individual did not coincide 
with that of the young lady, He was 
usually esteemed a frank, outspoken, 
manly young fellow, with nothing boorish 
or loutish in his style ; but Phillis could 
see no good qualities in him. Whatever 
he might be, she could not bear him as a 
suitor. 

The young man soon found that he was 
at a disadvantage ; but his father would not 
hear of this, vowing that it was only his 
own want of tact which kept him in the 
background. 

*‘Now, Lawrence,” said his parent, at 
the conclusion of a discussion, in which 
the younger had come in for a share of 
strong remonstrance—or as he mentally 
described it, ‘of bullying ”—‘ there is to 
be an entertainment at the Ridge House 
next week, to which everybody is expected 
to go. Old Sir Thomas Tomkins gives it, 
he says, in aid of the village hospital ; we 
know he wants to be member for the county 
at the next election. However, we must 
go. Phillis must go out for the first time. 
The evening begins with a play, and winds 
up with a dance. We shall not stay for 
the dance ; but you will have a chance you 
must not miss, I will take care that you 
lose the rest of the party, and that ought 
to be enough. I hear Phillis at the piano ; 
you had better go and see her.” 

The young fellow, with anything but a 
cheerful face, obeyed the order, and found 
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Phillis looking very pale still, from the 
contrast with her black dress, but none the 
less pretty for that, and the flush, which 
for a while mantled her cheek as she looked 
round and saw who had entered the room, 
made her look prettier still. 

“Do not leave off, Phillis,” began the 
young man ; “ that is my favourite piece 
of all you play.” 

The somewhat vexed expression which 
had risen as the girl recognised him, 
vanished before an irrepressible smile, as 
she said: “ That is strange, Mr. Lawrence, 
as I never tried it before. It only came 
down from London last night.” 

“‘T might have expected as much,” said 
Lawrence ; ‘there seems a fate about all I 
ever say to you, Phillis; and why do you 
always call me Mr. Lawrence? I have 
asked you—there! now you are going 
away. I really wish to have one minute’s 
serious conversation with you.” 

“T hear my aunt calling me,” returned 
Phillis, rising. ‘‘ No—I cannot stay, Mr. 
Lawrence,” she added, drawing quickly 
back, as he made an attempt to seize her 
hand; ‘“‘you must excuse me for leaving 
ou.” 

With this she was gone, and the young 
man, after one rueful look at the door 
which had closed behind her, turned and 
stared abstractedly at the wintry land- 
scape, the bare, black trees, and the naked 
hedges, outside the house. 

“T could have spoken then,” he muttered 
at last. ‘‘I must get it over somehow, 
and I think I could have done it this 
morning.” 

Conscious that she had treated her 
cousin—as she called him—with some- 
thing of rudeness, Phillis was anxious to 
prevent him feeling hurt by her conduct, 
and so was a little more genial in her 
manner to him than before, much to the 
gratification of Mr. Vynes, but—not very 
wonderfully—to the embarrassment of the 
young fellow himself. 

It was curious to observe how much Mr. 
Vynes was interested in the Ridge House 
féte. ‘Quite a Christmas féte of the olden 
time,” he declared; perhaps he did not 
know exactly what he meant by this, but 
it did very well. It was to be held two 
days before Christmas, so that all the 
holiday-folk would be able to attend, and 
Mr. Vynes was never tired of telling 
Phillis all items of news connected there- 
with, or of assuring her how much she 
would enjoy herself. 

“ And mind, Lawrence, 


” 


said the senior, 





in a warning voice to his son, just after 
one of these. conversations with Phillis, 
you will have her to yourself for the best 
part of the evening. You must make the 
best of such a chance. You must, I say, or 
we shall have some one else snapping her 
up, and the money will go out of our 
family.” 

" Bat if she will not give me a chance?” 
argued Lawrence, .‘‘ [——” 

This bare suggestion made the father 
quite furious. . “ She is a slight, nervous 
girl,” he said, ‘‘without any will of her own, 
and can be compelled to do anything if 
properly dealt with.” 

Lawrence was silenced, but scarcely 
looked convinced. However, as his father 
happened to be from home a great deal 
during the next few days, Lawrence got 
on pretty fairly ; not that he could secure 
many, or even any, téte-a-téte interviews 
with Phillis. He did nerve himself to 
make several attempts, but she evaded 
him. 

At last the féte was at hand; it was on the 
day following that on which Mr. Lawrence 
mounted the solitary saddle horse of the 
establishment and rode over to Stenham, a 
tolerably large village some few miles off, 
once of some importance as heing on the 
high road, and a ‘‘change” for the coaches, 
and now of some, but far less importance, 
as being on a branch railway. ; 

Whatever Mr. Lawrence’s business, it 
was quietly transacted, for it led him to 
a row of cottages quite beyond the limits 
of the village proper, where he remained 
for several hours. On returning to the 
inn, he learned that his horse had fallen 
dead-lame, and would require at least a 
couple of days’ rest eae leaving the 
stable. 

This was unpleasant, as the hire of a 
“trap” was an expense he had not con. 
templated, and, in truth, could hardly 
afford. 

“There is a gent going ‘to drive over 
your way, sir,” said’the ostler; ‘he has 
come in from the station. - I ‘think he’s 
one of that lot.” The ostler nodded in the 
direction of a large bill displayed on the 
tavern wall, which set forth the attractions 
of the Ridge House entertainments. ‘“ He 
will be glad to give you a lift, droves 
Here he comes.” 

Sure enough, the man. was now seen 
driving from the stable-yard, and Lawrence 
readily addressed him. 

The hirer of the trap was a tall, smart- 
lcoking fellow, and well dressed to boot ; 
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he was very dark, as if sunburnt, or, as was 
more likely, as if he were a Spaniard or 
Italian, and he had altogether a professional 
air. At any rate this was Lawrence’s 
mental summing up, as he spoke to the 
stranger; he told him the “ fix” he was 
in, and asked leave to share the accommo- 
dation and expense of the vehicle. 

The stranger eyed him closely, then in a 
tone which had in it no foreign twang, said 
he was welcome to a seat; but having 
hired the vehicle on his own account, he 
could not allow him to pay any share. 

“ That is kind of you,” said Lawrence ; 
“but come in and have a glass of wine— 
or brandy and water will be better, such a 
day as this.” 

This was refused also. 

“You are a most uncommon pro- 
fessional!” exclaimed Lawrence, as he 
sprang into the trap; ‘and I hope you 
will have a good day to-morrow.” 

‘So do I,” said the driver. 

“T suppose you do,” returned Lawrence, 
with a laugh. “ By-the-by, are you in the 
dramatic, or the conjuring, or the artistic 
department ? I see all these are in great 
force, according to your bills.” 

‘*T play a part,” said the stranger, who 
was evidently not a loquacious person, 
and whose manner of looking sideways at 
his companion while speaking was not 
exactly pleasant. 

“T thought so,” replied Vynes. 
be there——” 

The recollection of what he was to be 
there for checked his speech, and he sat 
for some little time in silence, brooding 
over thoughts which were not calming or 
agreeable. 

At last he roused himself ; they had 
just crossed a swell in the road from which 
the first glimpse of Marsh Coppice House 
was obtained. This familiar view seemed 
now to startle the young man, or to brave 
him to some resolve, 

‘Look here,” he said ; his companion 
obeyed him literally, and looked him full in 
the face; “do you want to earn a couple of 
guineas easily—for less than ten minutes’ 
work ¢” 

‘* Most men do,” replied the stroller, with 
a meaning smile; “so you may say I do. 
What then?” 

“‘T can put it in your way, and it will be 
in your way in more senses than one,” said 
Lawrence; ‘for you will have to play a part.” 

“TI may quote Snug the joiner, and say, 
‘I pray you give it me, for I am slow of 
study,’ ” returned the driver. 


“T shall 





“Hum! You do not look like it, if you 
are,” continued Lawrence; “but I can 
make the proper answer, and say, ‘ you may 
do it extempore.’ I will see you to-morrow 
night, after the burletta. Perhaps I shall 
not want you, but you shall have the money 
in any case,” 

“ Thank you,” interrupted the other. 

“You are rather a queer fellow,” said 
Lawrence ; “ however, I will go on. If 
you have to help me, I shall want you to 
make up a little, as if you had come from 
foreign parts, you know. You can do that 
easily, for you look like a foreigner. You 
will have to give a message; that is all.” 

“This message will be not strictly true, 
I presume,” said the actor, with another 
of his meaning smiles. 

‘Tt will not be true,” assented Lawrence ; 
‘but I can honestly say, for the sake of 
the poor fellow to whom it relates, as well 
as my own, that I wish it were entirely a 
fact.” 

There was some more conversation, 
Lawrence sustaining the chief part in an 
excited manner not customary with him. 
Then he alighted at the by-road which 
led to Marsh Coppice ; his companion, who 
of course went on to the neighbouring 
town, watched him until he disappeared 
with the same mirthless smile he had 
several times worn, soon succeeded, how- 
ever, by a thoughtful frown. Then pulling 
up the collar of his coat, for flakes of snow 
began to fall, he drove steadily on through 
the early twilight to the little town, where 
everyone was ready to talk about the great 
doings of the morrow. 

These were on a really creditable scale ; 
a huge addition to the house being fitted up 
as a theatre; while several little nooks of 
the grounds had been covered in, and 
thoroughly warmed, so that there was quite 
a choice of promenades, winter though it 
was. The mansion itself was a great, old- 
fashioned, rambling place, the rooms 
and passages of which were lined with 
choice evergreens, lent by various neigh- 
bours, making a handsome show. 

On the important night, the company 
came in at Ridge House freely enough 
to ensure a success, and early came the 
party from Marsh Coppice. 

Things had been going well there in the 
estimation of Mr. Vynes. He had not 
seen his son so excited and gay for a long 
while. He was rather fitful, it was true ; 
but that was only natural when a man was 
about to take eo important a step as he 
evidently had in his mind. 
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He was on especially good terms with 
Miss Phillis, from the paternal view. If 
the girl did shrink a little from him now 
and then, it was of no great consequence ; 
she had not strength of mind sufficient 
to utter a firm refusal. 

The company at the féte would not be 
very numerous until near the dance, but 
there was a fair muster; Sir Thomas 
Tomkins and family being seated early, to 
set an example, as were the Marsh Coppice 
people. The burletta was played ; in this 
the stranger of the previous day was not 
recognised by Lawrence ; in fact, he could 
not have been in the cast. However, there 
were other things to follow—monologues, 
duologues, and the like—in which he might 
appear. 

“ Now, Lawrence,” whispered his father, 
“T shall propose a stroll about the place. 
Everybody will be staring at the conjuring 
and rubbish, so we shall have it all to our- 
selves, I will take your mother and 
sisters away ; the rest I leave to you. Only 
remember, it must be settled to-night.” 

“Tt shall be,” exclaimed the young man, 
with unexpectedwarmth. ‘“ Young—young 
Harper of the Moat House has sent for 
me; he is—is waiting behind. I know 
what he wants. I will just tell him I cannot 
spare time for his business to-night and 
come back at once.” 

If a friend really awaited the young 
fellow, he must have been soon dismissed, 
for in another minute he was going towards 
the stage door to find his driver of the 
previous day. He did not know his name, 
but had no doubt that he could describe 
him closely enough. He was saved all 
trouble, in this respect, for, as he hurried 
along a passage, he met the man of whom 
he was in search, so mufiled up that 
Lawrence hardly knew him; but, on a 
bitter winter night, this was not at all 
strange. 

“ Here you are, thank Heaven !” cried 
Vynes; “can you spare the ten minutes I 
asked you for?” 

“T can,” responded the other, with his 
usual brevity. 

“Then you must come up to the party ; 
you will see me within a few minutes,” 
pursued Lawrence. ‘Ask for Mr. Vynes 
—that is my father—say you have come 
over from the station, having promised a 
friend of yours—Mr. Athelstane Vynes 
(don’t forget the name)—to do so without 
loss of time.” 

“What name?” ejaculated the other. 

“Vynes, Athelstane Vynes,” repeated 


_—— 





Lawrence. ‘He was my cousin, and, I 
believe, one of the best and finest young 
fellows in the world; but he was murdered 
by savages in Africa. You must say 
that this is a mistake; that you have 
seen him a prisoner in Morocco, or some- 
where ; that he was not allowed to write ; 
but that the Consul was trying to get his 
release. There is sure to be a Consul of 
some sort everywhere. That is all.” 

“But why raise false hopes? If the 
young man were killed-——_?” began the 
actor. 

“T cannot help that, and I cannot stop 
to explaip,” said Lawrence. “If I do not 
start something now— my father — the 
young lady No, hang it! I cannot 
tell all that. Will you do it?” 

The stranger looked piercingly at him for 
a moment—Lawrence had never met such 
a gaze in his life—then smiled his strange 
smile, in which, however, there was now 
something pleasanter, and said : 

 T will.” 

Lawrence hastily gave him a few 
more directions, then hurried back to his 
friends. 

As said, the next part of the entertain- 
ment was a display of magic. As this was 
by a celebrated foreign conjuror, every- 
body pressed to see it, save the Vynes 
party. These—as Mr. Vynes complained 
that he felt quite faint from the heat—left 
the theatre to saunter through the deserted 
rooms and corridors of the great house and 
its additions. 

“ You will take care of Phillis for a few 
minutes,” said Mr. Vynes, as they entered 
a suite of rooms adorned with shrubs, 
among which glimmered a number of the 
nearly obsolete lamps once so dear to Vaux- 
hall patrons, but quite empty of guests. 
“T will just ascertain if Mr. Wyburn has 
come. I was to see him to-night, and so 
combine business with pleasure.” 

He drew his daughters towards him as 
he spoke, and turned to leave the room, 
managing to throw a very meaning glance 
to his son as he did so, Phillis at first 
shrank from the proffered arm of the 
young man, but accepted it, in instinctive 
dread of a frown which gathered on the 
features of Mr. Vynes; when, at that 
moment, a man entered the room. 

The dim light of the place was against 
speedy recognition, while he was besides 
so muffled up, although in a different 
fashion, that at the first glance, Lawrence 
did not know him for his ally. As he 
approached he knew him, and drew a long 
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breath, feeling that the critical moment 
had come. 

The stranger coming straight towards 
them, Mr. Vynes turned with an annoyed 
air, as if to enquire the cause of the 
interruption. 

The man said abruptly, “You do not 
know me, I perceive, Mr. Vynes ?” 

Lawrence felt the arm which rested on 
his own tremble, and saw his companion 
start and change colour-—quite needlessly, 
he thought, for nothing had been as yet 
said to disturb her. 

“No, I do not,” replied Mr. Vynes ; 
“ have you any business with me?” 

“I thought you would like to know the 
earliest news of your nephew,” returned 
the man, ‘‘so I have come to tell you that 
he is alive and well, and in England.” 

‘Impossible !” cried Mr. Vynes, chang- 
ing colour in his turn; while Lawrence 
shook his head to advise the stranger that 
he was not following the agreed plan— 
“we know too well——” J 

But he was interrupted here by a cry 
which was almost a shriek, and Phillis 
sprang towards the stranger, and to the 
intense astonishment of the party—to that 
of Lawrence, perhaps, above all—fell into 
his arms. 

“‘ My dear—dearest girl !” exclaimed the 
man, bending his head, and kissing the 
hysterical Phillis—Lawrence looking on, 
speechless with amazement; while Mr. 
Vynes could hardly utter a word from 
surprise, anger, and alarm mingled, 

“ What—what do you mean—how——?” 
he began ; but the stranger threw off his 
huge wrappers as he spoke, and drawing 
himself up as Phillis raised herself, 
clinging to his arm nevertheless—he looked 
boldly at Mr. Vynes. 

That gentleman actually staggered a 
pace backwards, then gasped: ‘“ Why— 
you are—you are——” 

‘‘T am Athelstane Vynes, your brother’s 
son,” said the new comer; “no stranger 
now,” with the subdued smile which 
seemed natural to him; “you are my 
nearest relatives, and therefore my nearest 
friends.” He held out his hand as he 
spoke, the elder took it mechanically— 
he tried to say something of welcome, 
but fairly broke down ; his wife and 
daughters greeted Athelstane, and then 
so did the wonderstruck Lawrence. 

“You are not an actor or a copjuror, 
after all,” he began; it was a feeble be- 
ginning, perhaps; but he could do no 
better. 








“No,” laughed Athelstane, more heartily 
this time, as he grasped the outstretched 
hand of Lawrence; “I have only been 
conjuror enough to find out that you are 
a thoroughly good fellow, and one to whom 
I have, in my mind, done ‘great injustice. 
I will not now allude to the mishaps which 
led to the belief in my death, or of the 
shock I received on casually meeting an 
acquaintance at Southampton, who told 
me of the death of my poor old father. 
He had been here recently, so knew all 
the tittle-tattle of the place, which in- 
cluded some items,” here he pressed the 
arm he held, and glanced at Lawrence, 
‘‘which determined me to come on here 
without first writing or telegraphing. I 
know, from en uiries I have made, as well 
as from your own lips, Lawrence, how 
wrong he was, and I will do you a good 
turn, and stand your friend, if I can.” 

* Will you?” exclaimed his cousin, with 
a sudden change in his manner. 

* T will,” replied Athelstane firmly ; ‘all 
the influence I have is at your service.” 

Mr. Vynes, the senior, was an amazed 
listener to all this, wondering what would 
come next ; he soon knew. 

“Then, now is the time!” cried Law- 
rence. “I have kept my secret long 
enough, to my misery, and to yours, Phillis. 
It is of no use your looking at me like 
that, father; I could not do more. I tell 
you it was impossible, for I am married. 
There now! And my wife and her baby 
are staying at Stenham—there now! So, 
Athelstane, here is your chance to do me 
a good turn.” 

The sound of applause from the theatre 
announced the close of some part of the 
entertainment, and stragglers were seen 
approaching. The gasping and bewildered 
Mr. Vynes could say nothing, so that his 
boiling wrath cooled a little before he 
could give it vent, or find an opportunity 
to speak to his son, As we are not telling 
the history of Lawrence, it will suffice to 
say that Athelstane proved a most effectual 
peacemaker, and by his influence the 
timid, pretty little wife—a country doctor’s 
daughter—was received and welcomed at 
Marsh Coppice House, which was soon 
vacated by Mr. John Vynes: he professed 
the greatest friendship for his nephew, but 
did not attend his marriage in the follow- 
ing year. 

Lawrence, however, came home to the 
wedding, travelling a thousand miles to do 
so; for his cousin had advanced the capital 
to place him in a firm which he represented 
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abroad, and in justice to him it must 
be said that he made a capital man of 
business. 





THE PLEA. 


‘‘Tr was so sweet and lovely in its youth,” 
So Memory pleaded, while her tender hand 
Strove round the drooping leaves to draw a band, 
As helpful as the broken strands of truth. 
“The past’s lost glory dims the present more,” 
He answered, with his clear eyes bright with 


scorn ; 
“Yet,” whispered Memory, ‘‘ when it first was 
born, 
So many weakling leaves you saw, and bore.” 
“ Ay, for I thought that ever at its root, 
Were Love and Faith,” replied the sweet proud 
voice. 
‘* And can no penitence, no second choice, 
No pledge renewed, restore its blighted life?” 
“My utter trust met treachery,” he said. 
And Memory heard, and left the pale bloom dead. 








SWEETS. 

Ir Shepherdess Walk were ever a pastoral 
resort, as its name implies, it must have 
been in days remote, when citizens re- 
sorted to Islington or Highbury, to eat 
curds and whey ; when there were groves 
about Clerkenwell ; and when cattle grazed 
in Bloomsbury. At the present day there 
is nothing rural about Shepherdess Walk, 
nor any greenery in Underwood Row. 
The busy City Road is close at hand, where 
tram-cars roll jingling up and down, and 
where the roar of traffic sounds unceasingly. 
At the corner of the Row rises a huge pile 
of buildings with turrets and many win- 
dows, but bare, too, and gloomy-looking ; 
it is the great workhouse of Saint Luke's, 
the great industrial quarter of London ; a 
parish where artizans and workmen of all 
kinds are in a great majority, and where 
once was the home of many trades and 
crafts which have faded away, or migrated 
elsewhere. 

Happily, other industries arise to take 
the place of those fallen out of date, and 
among the former may be noted the growth 
of confectionery, a trade of which London 
now enjoys the lion’s share. And, indeed, 
a visit to one of the chief confectionery 
works in the metropolis brings us into 
the neighbourhood of the Pastoral Walk, 
and the Wooded Row. It may be said 
at once that a considerable slice of the 
Row, and the Walk, and the adjoining 
Streets is occupied by a factory that turns 
out all kinds of sweets on a scale that 
surpasses all previous records. Here are 
crates and bales, huge packing boxes and 
tin-lined cases, with quite a medley of 





carts and vans waiting about the gateway, 
with wafts of steam rising in the air, with 
the roar and rattle-of machinery sounding 
in the ears ; and, in addition to sights and 
sounds, a pleasant pervading fragrance 
suggestive at once of “sugar and spice, 
and all that’s nice.” 


ing in the somewhat murky atmosphere ; 
and behind these, gallery over gallery, 
room within room, each tenanted by its 
crew of busy workmen or sprightly quick- 
handed girls, where fires burn and caul- 
drons bubble, where sugar flows in all 
sorts of channels and is dexterously twisted 
and turned into all kinds of shapes, moulded 
like clay, and cut like dough, and run like 
melted glass, and pulled, and drawn out 
till it resembles a great twist of golden 
hair. It is all bewildering, confusing, a 
whirling scene of orderly confusion as we 
climb up steep ladders, squeeze through 
passages, between piles of boxes, and dive 
down into dark recesses ; as we thread our 
way among the great brass cauldrons filled 
with boiling sugar ; between rows of tables 
topped with iron plates, where busy hands 
are at work, without haste and without 
rest, always shaping, twisting, and draw- 
ing; among great piles of boxes, among 
shoals of wooden trays borne quickly 
hither and hither on the heads, or in the 
arms, of legions of ministering spirits. 
Sometimes we come to a window or per- 
haps an opening with a crane slowly 
swinging its burden over the carts below ; 
and here we get a peep at the great wilder- 
ness of houses all round, the expanse of 
dull and dingy-looking roofs, and innumer- 
able chimneys blackened with the smoke 
of countless fires ; the humble roofs of the 
toilers and workers of the great City, 
unrelieved by any more _ pretentious 
buildings than the tall towers of the 
great workhouse close by. 

The great pans of boiling sugar first in- 
vite attention. There is nothing more 
ticklish than boiled sugar. It must be 
cooked to a nicety — just enough and 
not too much, otherwise the result is 
failure: stickiness, in the case of in- 
sufficient cooking ; granulation, where 
boiled too long. Modern science substi- 
tutes the thermometer for ruder tests, and 
behold yonder copper pan which is arriving, 
as to its contents, at the critical stage, has 
its thermometer gently simmering in the 
broth ! 

“But here is the old way,” explains 
our guide, a young, and yet experienced 
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member of the firm, who has known every- 
thing about sugar from his youth up ; and, 
he calls for a bowl of water, wets his 
fingers therein, and dipping them calmly 
into the boiling mixture, brings out a 
small portion which he critically examines. 
It is a trial by ordeal; but not for all the 
wealth of the Indies would the present 
writer repeat the experiment. The sugar 
is crisp and breaks ; science and experience 
both pronounce that the proper moment 
has arrived ; the great copper pan is lifted, 
its liquid contents spread softly over the 
oiled surface of the long, broad iron plate; 
while the sugar is still almost liquid, it is 
lifted in a viscid sheet, doubled, rolled into 
a huge pipe or cone; a nimble assistant 
seizes the point of the cone and hurries 
off with it, drawing out a cylinder of soft 
sugar, rolling it as he goes; when the 
cylinder has been reduced to its proper 
dimensions, some one else seizes it and 
cuts it into lengths. It may be twisted in 
corkscrew fashion or rolled into balls ; ac- 
cording to flavouring or manipulation, the 
end of the business may be ‘‘ brandy balls,” 
‘bulls’ eyes,” or any other kind of ball the 
fancy may desire ; but anyhow the viscid 
mass must be dealt with quickly and de- 
cisively ; the resulting sweets packed off 
to the drying room ; and then while still 
warm be weighed into glass jars, to find 
their way into every part of the kingdom. 
Or, is it an affair of rock 1!—of those almond 
rocks, that have so long been the delight 
of early age—then the great iron plate is 
covered with a layer of split almonds, there 
are moveable edges, gauges, and other ap- 
paratus, the melted sugar is poured upon 
the layer of almonds, and rests at a uni- 
form level, it is marked with its appro- 
priate squares by an iron frame, and is 
presently broken up into so many squares 
of hardbake or almond rock, to be packed 
with the same speed as its predecessors. 
And about such asimple matter as splitting 
almonds there is something to be said. 
There is a machine which splits the 
almonds with the utmost accuracy, and 
for ordinary hardbake nothing better is 
desired ; but for any recherché article in 
which the pure whiteness of the almond 
must be retained, hand-splitting must still 
be resorted to; for Nature makes the 
almond like every other kernel in two 
lobes, not exactly alike, or with a mathe- 
matically even surface. The human hand 
can divide the two lobes so that the pearly 
lustrous hue of the adjoining surfaces is 
preserved; the machine cuts ruthlessly 





across, without any regard to Nature’s 
artistic touches. 

A spice of romance, too, lingers about 
all this sugar boiling. There is a ghost in 
the house, a family ghost, that takes an 
appropriate sugary form, and which is con- 
tinually being raised with more or less 
mystery and solemnity. The ghost belongs 
te the firm ; they raised it; they invented 
it. The ghost was a great success in its 
time, and still attracts succeeding genera- 
tions of juveniles, The raising of the ghost 
is one of the sights of the establishment. 

First of all, the sugar has to be pulled : 
a roll of freshly-boiled sugar is taken up in 
a wisp by the operator; it is thrown over 
a hook affixed to the wall, pulled out, 
doubled over the hook, pulled again, and 
so doubled and pulled and pulled and 
doubled till it assumes an appearance like 
spun glass, and becomes light, and tough, 
and manageable. With rolls of this spun 
sugar the ghost is built up. There are his 
eyes, of the circumference of saucers ; his 
cavernous mouth ; his apology for a nose. 
All these are enveloped in a great roll of 
boiled sugar. He is now a ghost indeed : 
formless, portentous, as big as a bolster ; 
bigger indeed than most bolsters. And 
how he is to be got piecemeal into the 
mouths of his admirers is a problem that 
seems for the moment insoluble. 

All this time he is being rolled and 
rolled over and over. A moment’s rest 
would be fatal to the symmetry of his 
figure, and then, at the supreme moment, 
a strong man seizes him, as it were, by the 
hair of his head, and lifts him bodily into 
the air. The ghost elongates suddenly, 


and then, without an instant’s delay, some- || 


one seizes the loose end of him and starts 
away with it down the long table. The ghost 
walks at last ; he runs, he gallops! Buta 
minute since a huge bolster of a ghost, he 
is now spun ‘out into a mile of ghosts, of 
the thickness of a sugar stick, cut into 
lengths, packed off to dry, to be presently 
wrapped in appropriate wrappers and 
packed in suitable boxes, and despatched 
to the ends of the earth. 

But where is the ghost? you will ask. 
Well, he is inside; and if you want to 
know any more about him, you must buy 
a stick of the Ghost Rock. 

Then there are those parti-coloured 
sticks—blue and white, and what not—so 
attractive to budding fancy. Here the 
built-up mass assumes the form of a great 
striped buoy, such as you may see bobbing 
about in sea or rivers under the jurisdic- 
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tion of the Trinity Board But the great 
buoy is presently run out into sugar-sticks, 
and loses its chance of marking a tideway 
or showing the edge of a dangerous sand- 
bank, 

As for coker-nuts, there is no end to 
them. They are brought in cart-loads 
from the Docks, where vessels bring them 
in ballast. The milk of the coker-nut goes 
as a waste product; it has not yet been 
utilised in the arts ; but here are men who 
do nothing but split the nuts all day long, 
pour away the milk, and feed the machine 
which, driven by a steam engine, slices the 
nut into delicate layers, which are forthwith 
dried, covered with sugar, and made into 
those pleasing confections known as coker- 
nut chips, coker-nut candy, coker-nut ice : 
all bright and gleaming with crystallised 
sugar, and of many colours. 

Drops, we may suppose, were, once upon 
a time, actually dropped : the confectioner 
filled his spoon with the required mixture 
and dropped little portions, one by one, 
upon his baking tin or oiled paper. Now 
they are made by machinery: punched 
out by revolving cylinders from half-cooled 
sheets of boiled sugar. 

From drops to lozenges is not an unduly 
abrupt transition ; and gum goods follow 
closely on. Here we are completely in the 
domain of woman’s work. Away from the 
boiling cauldrons, the steam and savour of 
hot sugars and essences, here are girls 
deftly rolling out sheets of sugared gums, 
cutting out, stamping, wrappering, bottling, 
and boxing. Neat, well clad, with pleasant, 
cheerful occupation, these confectionery girls 
seem to share afar happier lot than the 
generality of working girls. Here is quite 
a crack regiment indeed among the bat- 
talions of female workers. Smart and 
comely for the most part, there is a bright 
and jolly air about the girls, Nor is 
wholesome supervision wanting. The firm 
whose factory we are describing is named 
Barratt and Sons; but did the custom of 
the trade permit, it might also be written 
“and daughters,” for here are young ladies 
who take a share in the management and 
act as commanding officers of this spirited 
female corps. And here, in one of the 
larger rooms, where all kinds of sweets are 
being made, is the proscenium of a little 
theatre, at whose stage, on certain nights, 
are enacted variety entertainments, farces, 
and other diversions—with the employés 
of the house as actors and audience. 

Wonders never cease. Surely we have 
seen everything about these great con- 





fectionery works, that one might think 
sufficient to supply the whole nation with 
sweets. Not at all. Here is our courteous 
guide ordering forth a carriage and pony 
from the stables, and we are soon flying 
through the streets of North London, 
twisting in and out among tram-cars and 
omnibuses, and loaded drays, and great 
high vans, and greengrocers’ carts, and all 
kinds of equipages, but leaving everything 
behind us, and whirling along till the wind 
whistles in our ears. Then there are wide 
open thoroughfares, the Road of the Seven 
Sisters opens out; the New River glides 
past us ; we have just left the great engine 
tower behind us; here are parks and groves 
and newly founded settlements ; and leav- 
ing far in the rear the decorous family 
landau, the sporting butcher’s cart, the 
cheesemonger’s fast-trotting tit, here we 
are at Wood Green, with the Alexandra 
Palace looking down upon us from its 
grassy heights, and below the embankment 
of the rival railways, scattered suburban 
houses, and a big factory with long rows of 
windows, and a tall chimney which seems 
to say, ‘‘ Here is something like a manufac- 
ture going on, if you please.” 

Here our flying pony dashes in among 
waggons, drays, and vans, and piles of 
great iron tanks riveted and bolted, which 
surely have nothing to do with confection- 
ery. But, yes, they are all to be filled 
with sugar-plums, and sent off to the 
Antipodes, where iron tanks are saleable 
as well as all kinds of sweets, And then 
among avenues of packing cases, and past 
brightly-lighted counting houses, glowing 
warmly in the afternoon chill and haze, we 
reach a scene that rivals anything you may 
read of in the Arabian Nights, in a sombre 
kind of grandeur. It is the Hall of the 
Brazen Vessels. Long rows of enormous 
vases gleam in the lurid glow of furnace 
fires, as they whirl round on their bases, 
with ceaseless roar and clang—literally 
ceaseless — allowing Sundays to poetic 
license ; for there are night and day gangs 
who continually wait upon the glowing 
furnaces and the great revolving brass 
vases. There is a roar like that of the 
sea as the brazen pans revolve, and like 
the shrill voice of the pebbles as they are 
caught in the wash of the waves, is the 
swish of the sugar-plums as they rush 
from side to side. 

Many may remember the revolving brass 
pans at the Inventions Exhibition. These 
were slightly impressive, but when you have 
seventy or eighty all at work together in 
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a dervish kind of dance, the effect is not 
only impressive but astounding. And 
these pans contain some of the brightest 
and daintiest productions of the confection- 
er’s art. Technically these are pan goods, 
and include sugared almonds, comfits of 
all kinds, wonderfully glazed and polished ; 
with all kinds of sugared ball, vanilla 
beans, and many other sweeties, all of 
which are built up of continuous layers of 
saccharine matter as they roll round and 
round in the brazen pans. 

After the Brazen Hall, with its tumult 
and uproar, the comparative quietude of the 
other departments of the factory strikes 
with a sense of relief. Here the young 
women have it nearly all to themselves. 
They may not venture among the brazen 
pots; but elsewhere they seem quite at 
home and about work which quite suits 
them : rolling out great cakes of lozenges ; 
covering slabs of ‘‘cream” with liquid 
chocolate ; and, most charming occupation 
of all judging by results, inspecting the 
moulds and pouring out the liquid amber 
that goes to form our favourite sweet, the 
* fondant.” 

But most amazing of all is the provision 
for chocolate and sugar cigars. Christmas 
is coming on, and, at that festive season, 
there are unlimited orgies, it seems, among 
infant Britons in the way of chocolate cigars, 

Now “what is your turn-out of cigars 
a day?” is a question suggested by the 
preparations made for the manufacture of 
these harmless luxuries. 

“ About two hundred gross a day,” is 
the calm reply. 

Nearly thirty thousand cigars a day, that 
is; and they are all built up of sundry layers 
of sugar and chocolate, with a curl of red 
sugar at the end to represent fire. At one 
time the fiery tip of the cigar was done in 
Dutch metal ; but smal! children were in- 
clined to choke themselves with Dutch 
metal, and the sugar, though not so real- 
istic, is much safer and certainly more 
toothsome, 

A pleasant sight, too, are the great 
counters full of “ mixtures.” Almost every- 
thing that can be made in the way of 
sweets appears in great vertical piles ; and 
these are taken in horizontal strata and 
packed in boxes which afford a delightful 
variety of good things. And, of these 
various mixtures, this one firm alone sup- 
plies some eleven tons every week ; all of 
which are duly sucked and swallowed by 
the great English-speaking race in various 
parts of the world. 





Then there are the packets of sweets. 
Dear to the heart of the youth as to the 
man is a little speculation, and, if in ad- 
dition to sugar-plums, a child gets for its 
penny a brooch, a ring, or chain, who is 
the worse for it? Cases of this miniature 
jewellery are emptied every week in making 
up these packets. The articles are neatly 
finished and nearly all come from Bohemian 
workshops. The latest device in this way is 
a “ Jubilee” packet, each of which contains 
a miniature model of one of the “ Jubilee” 
coins. If the originals have not proved 
popular among the financial world, the 
children have welcomed their representa- 
tives gladly—and hundreds of thousands 
of these packets are made up weekly. 

Indeed, for children, as well as for those 
of larger growth, constant novelty must be 
provided. New combinations must be in- 
vented, new placards, new show-cards must 
be designed and printed, new labels for 
boxes, new jokes and “ wheezes.” ‘ Plenty- 
for-money sticks,” “‘Jaw-breakers,” ‘‘ Didn’t 
I told you so?” are all attractive titles ; 
while ‘‘ Yankee Pankee” has had a tre- 
mendous run. “About fifteen thousand 
gross a week,” says its inventor modestly, 
Then there are ‘ Gutter Straps” and “ Chip 
Chows,” ‘‘Anchor Rock” and “ Winter 
Warmers.” Names and varieties are almost 
infinite ; but all are of good wholesome 
sugar, or gum, or gelatine, or chocolate, or 
liquorice. 

“ Not that there is much credit in being 
free from adulteration,” says one of the 
makers of good things, “ for what can you 
have cheaper than sugar ?” 

Among the curious sights of the factory 
are the great drying-rooms, heated by steam- 
pipes, one over the other, to the very top 
of the building. Here the moulded sweets 
take substance as well as form—here are 
mountains of rock and pillars of candy. 
There is as much sweetstuff here as might 
supply the nation, you would think ; and 
yet it all vanishes day by day, and its 
place is supplied by fresh arrivals. There 
is much more to be seen; but human ca- 
pacity for seeing things is limited, at least 
when a distinct impression of things seen 
has to be carried away. But, anyhow, it 
is a pleasure to come across a trade which is 
not suffering from depression, a business 
which employs such alarge amountof female 
labour — nearly a thousand workpeople 
altogether, of which more than half are 
women and girls—and which is still craving 
for more. 

The whole building is now lighted up, 
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and its many windows shine cheerfully out 
into the darkness ; but, as night comes on, 
the fervour and bustle of the establishment 
seem only intensified. More carts and vans 
arrive and depart, great loads of boxes, 
huge crates of sundries. Who would have 
thought there would have been such a big 
thing in sugar-plums? Not the present 
writer, for one, who departs from the scene, 
as it were, saturated with sweetness, and dis- 
posed to look back upon the whole scene 
as a sort of Arabian Nights Entertainment. 


POOR FOLK. 


A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ David Ward,” “* The Story of a Sorrow,” 
**A Dreadful Mésalliance,” ete. etc, 
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CHAPTER VIL. 

In a workhouse located in the East 
End of London city an extensive house- 
cleaning had just come to an end. House- 
cleanings are very frequent in institutions 
of this kind, on the principle that cleanli- 
ness is a kind of virtue, and that labour 
does the pauper inmates good and keeps 
them out of mischief. Yet some of the old 
women in the Permanent Ward, who had 
just finished a fortnight’s hard work that 
afternoon, did not look particularly bent 
on mischief, as they sat, in various atti- 
tudes of weariness, round the three narrow 
windows that overlooked a brick wall and 
a paved court. 

Paupers do not expect luxuries when they 
come on the parish, and need not therefore 
be supposed to suffer any keen disappoint- 
ment when they do not get them ; but a few 
‘ofthe older inhabitants remembered when 
a'pretty stretch of turf had held the place 
of the bricks and cobblestones, and felt the 
loss of it a continual grievance. 

Now, if these ungrateful ones had had 
the interests of the institution at heart, 
they would have told themselves that the 
whilom bit of green now returned a com- 
fortable little sum in ground-rents, and 
would have ceased to regret it; but, some- 
how, paupers never profess any passionate 
attachment for the workhouse, and cling 
to their right of grumbling from time im- 
memorial. 

“It rested one’s whole body to look out 
on the grass in old times,” an old woman 
said fretfully. 

“Yes, and the smell of the turf when it 
was turned over in spring-time refreshed 
one’s heart,’ another chimed in ; ‘“‘ and one 
needs a free breath now and then where 
the very air is full of bricks and mortar.” 


Here a pretty general chorus of com- 
plaint followed, in which all joined volubly 
enough, except one white-haired old woman 
sitting a little outside their circle, and 
knitting mechanically. ; 

Seeing that she neither spoke nor ap- 
parently heard the talk around her, a 
youngish woman, with a fat, colourless 
face, leant towards her and twitched the 
knitting out of her hands with a little 
laugh of malice. 

“One would think by you that hard 
work mattered, that it would bring you 
either money or praise. For my part, my 
bones ache so after all the scrubbing we 
have done, that I am able to rest and be 
thankful.” 

‘They are the matron’s stockings,” the 
woman answered, in a dull, level tone, 
“She said I might knit them here instead 
of in the work-room, and it was kind of 
her, as I like better to be here.” 

“T don’t b’lieve you've a bit of right to 
knit her stockings ; it’s the parish supports 
us, and not her ; and I’ve ’alf a mind to let 
the Board know as she makes us work for 
her.” 

“T like knitting,” the woman answered 
in the same spiritless tone. 

Well, I don’t ; and I like working for 
the matron least of all. I should like to 
know, does she ever do anything for us 
that she isn’t bound to do?” 

‘She is kind enough ; but, at any rate, 
I would rather do a good turn sometimes 
than always sit waiting to get it.” 

“ More particklarly as you’d wait a 
precious long time. But you're one of the 
pious ones you are, I see, Mrs Rayne,” 
the fat woman said with a jeering laugh. 
‘*T suppose there are folks that can return 
thanks night and morning for the workus ; 
but I ain’t one on ’em, and [ won’t say I am.” 

Mrs. Rayne did not answer ; she never 
argued—possibly because there was no- 
thing to say on the other side. Besides, 
she pitied these people among whom her 
lot had fallen. Grief had not hardened 
her heart ; it had only broken it. From 
the day when she returned to Bloater’s 
Rents to find Gordon gone, the world 
had become a wilderness to her. She had 
loved him with all her heart, believed in 
him with all her faith, trusted him with all 
her strength ; and that made the anguish 
all the more. 

She did not know what to think about 
him : whether to think that he was heart- 
less, and had abandoned her, or that he 





had been lured away and lost. There are 
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so many ways in which a boy can disappear 
in London. 

For once, Tom had been willing enough 
to tell her the truth ; but then the truth 
was so little : Gordon had come back, after 
she had left for Appleholme, and had 
looked in at the door and had run away 
again ; that was all he knew. 

“Tf you had let me know at the first, 
perhaps I could have found him,” she said 
despairingly. 

“T thought he would bo sure to turn 
up ; and, besides, what does it matter about 
him —a beggar’s brat—that has been a 
burden for years ?” 

After Gordon’s departure she seemed to 
age all at once: her thick hair turned 
snow-white, and the wrinkles in her face 
puckered themselves up into furrows. Still, 
she did not regret what she had done. 
She had kept the child out of pure love, 
and he had been a source of unalloyed 
happiness till she lost him. 

Despair does not enter so quickly into 
the heart in old age as in youth, but once 
it has found a place there, it becomes an 
abiding guest. Gordon was the only 
source of joyful interest Mrs. Rayne had, 
and without him she grew stupid all at 
once; slow in her movements, dull in her 
perception ; so that there was no one exactly 
to blame, when, a year after Gordon’s dis- 
appearance, she got run over in the street, 
and had her arm broken. Happily the 
gentleman whose carriage went over her was 
a philanthropist ; he found out all about her, 
how she had no means of support but by her 
own exertions, and he offered her twenty 
pounds in compensation for her injuries. 

On part of this she subsisted till her 
arm was almost better. Then young Tom 
had a happy thought. If she would buy a 
donkey and cart, and start him in the 
coster line, he would be able to support the 
two of them. He had a grand voice for 
crying things, and hawking vegetables was 
easy work. She consented, she did not 
know anything better to do ; her arm would 
not be strong for months to come, and Tom 
must be put to something. So the conkey 
and cart were bought, and nota very good 
bargain, for neither she nor Tom under- 
stood much of the value of such things. 
There were some losses in their vegetable 
purchases at the first, too; but by-and- 
by they did better, and Tom kept pretty 
steady, liking work which was not very 
laborious and which had a profit in it. But 
after a year he married, and that ended 
his mother’s brief gleam of prosperity. 





It was hardly to be expected that the 
girl Tom chose would be after Mrs. Rayne’s 
heart ; but of that she said nothing, hold- 
ing that, in marriage, the contracting parties 
should not be troubled with anything less 
than grave objections. She made the 
young wife as welcome as she knew how, and 
believed she was ready to like all that was 
likeablein her. But unfortunately she was 
not able to discover much. Tom’s bride 
was idle, dressy, and pert, and the fact of 
her being young did not seem excuse 
sufficient for all shortcomings. The two 
women came to sharp words, as might have 
been anticipated, and when the wife, in 
tears, appealed to Tom, he took her part 
against his mother. 

“If you’re to be here you must keep a 
civil tongue in your head,” he told her. 

“Tf I’m to be here!” she echoed, “I 
should like to know who has the best right 
here ¢” 

‘** My wife surely, in my house.” 

* Your house !” she cried, trembling and 
turning cold, “a pair of rooms that I fur- 
nished before you were born, and the 
donkey and cart, and the business !” 

‘‘ All mine, all mine,” Tom answered 
coolly. 

Tnen a great wave of passion rose 
over her heart.. ‘“‘ You thief, would you 
rob me as you robbed Mr. Studd?” she 
cried. 

“ That settles the matter,” Tom answered, 
with a great show of dignity. ‘The same 
roof won’t cover us two a week longer, and 
you can see to that.” 

She wrote to Elsie that night. It was a 
bitter thing to have to do, but what was 
there in her history that was not bitter ? 

‘‘Tom means to turn me out of doors, 
and to keep everything,” she wrote, “ and 
so I have thought perhaps you may need 
me. I am not as strong as I was, but I 
can nurse, and do a hundred useful things 
as well as ever, and you may remember, 
too, that you got my hundred pounds from 
your grandmother.” 

The last was perhaps an unwise addition, 
but in despair and humiliation we some- 
times forget to be prudent. 

Elsie wrote back coldly, enclosing ten 
shillings in the letter. She was sorry she 
could not ask her mother to come North, 
as their house was small and full of children, 
and Sandy did not like strangers. She was 
also sorry Tom wished to be unkind, but 
most likely he did not mean what he said. 
As to the money of which her mother 
spoke, that was a free gift from her dear 
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grandma. She was sorry her mother har- 
boured any unkind thoughts about it. 

Mrs. Rayne folded the ten shillings in a 
blank sheet of paper and returned it by 
the next post. Her children were like the 
young of the pelican, they would devour 
her very vitals, and never thank her. 

When she found out a few days later 
that Tom had put her on the parish pauper 
list, she had not a word to say. And 
when a place was found for her in the 
workhouse, she went to it without protest. 
All her past protested against such an out- 
rage, but she was dumb. 

Tom came to see her once, touched by 
some futile compunction. She received 
him passively, but she was not disposed to 
talk ; even when he suggested that Gordon 
was in Australia and doing well, she was 
not roused. If Gordon were alive he must 
be heartless and ungrateful, like all the 
rest. Her heart was so torpid with re- 
peated lacerations that it seemed dead. 

But pity for her fellow sufferers—that 
grew keener. Among the paupers were 
many who felt better for Mrs, Rayne’s 
example, happier for her kindness. 
Sympathy with all suffering was not a 
creed with her, it was an instinct. To 
dress the paralytic ; to help the blind to a 
seat in the sun; to saya kind word always 
where the occasion offered—that was all she 
had in her power ; but she did it willingly. 
And slowly to the obtuse senses of her 
neighbours penetrated the thought that to 
do good is well, apart from recompense. 

It was the month of August, and London, 
in fashionable parlance, was empty; empty, 
that is, of the rich, the prosperous, and the 
pleasure-loving, but full as ever of struggle, 
and sin, and sorrow. In the narrow court 
of the workhouse, two pauper wonmien were 
sitting basking in the sun. The sun did 
not stay long in the workhouse court, and 
so getting out to see him there was a 
special grace accorded to the aged paupers 
now and then, for good behaviour. 

One of the women that he looked down 
on had never seen him, would never see 
him on this side of the grave, alas! 
having been born blind; but she felt his 
warmth on her face and in her heart, and 
the other he made happier, too, for blind 
Sally’s sake, 

Suddenly there was a ring at the front- 
gate bell; it was the visitors’ hour, and 
the two women rose immediately to go 
indoors, with the instinct of flight peculiar 
to savage creatures. 

The one who could see led the other 





away carefully, then she came back for the 
chairs they had been seated on. 

She was just descending the steps slowly 
and heavily, when a young man approached. 
He turned his head and looked at the old 
pauper carelessly, and then he stopped. 
She turned too, but listlessly and in- 
curiously, and then a half-terrified look 
came into her eyes. Where had she seen 
that bright dark face before ? 

‘‘ Mother!” the young man said huskily 
and tentatively ; and then with a loud cry 
she fell on his neck. 

She did not want him to speak, did not 
want him to explain anything ; for the 
moment it was enough to know that he 
loved her and was there. She sat down 
on the stone step and drew him to her, 
and, holding his hand, wept all her des- 
pair, and anguish, and doubt of Heaven’s 
mercy away. 

“My son, that I loved so, come back 
after all,” she kept repeating to herself in a 
broken voice. 

“TI was wrong to go away as I did,” 
Gordon answered humbly; “ but my letters, 
surely they explained everything ?” 

** What letters ?” 

“T wrote at least half-a-dozen times, and 
I thought you were angry with me that you 
never replied.” 

“I never got one of them,” she said, a 
hard look coming over her face. Was this 
another misdeed to be laid at Tom’s door ? 
In that case she did not wish to investigate 
it. “ But no matter, since you have come 
back, Now tell me all about yourself.” 

So Gordon told her of the voyage to 
Melbourne ; of the friend he had found in 
Taylor ; of the terrible Bush fire, and how 
he had seen it in time to give warning. 
“And master was so grateful to me for 
helping to save the place, that when he got 
over the first shock of his losses, he asked 
me to choose anything I liked that he could 
give me, asareward. And I chose to come 
home to you. He said I was to tell you 
all about life in the Bush, and to offer you 
a home out there, and work, and splendid 
payment, if you would go back with me. 
But if you would rather stop in England, 
I have plenty of money to make you 
comfortable, and—I shall stop with you.” 

“‘T am ready to go with you anywhere, 
if it was to prison or the grave,” she 
answered simply. 

“Then we have a good life before us, 
mother, under the Southern Cross.” 

Thera was nothing to detain them in 
London ; no tie of either affection or duty. 
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so many ways in which a boy can disappear 
in London. 

For once, Tom had been willing enough 
to tell her the truth; buat then the truth 
was 80 little : Gordon had come back, after 
she had left for Appleholme, and had 
looked in at the door and had run away 
again ; that was all he knew. 

“If you had let me know at the first, 
perhaps I could have found him,” she said 
despairingly. 

“T thought he would be sure to turn 
up ; and, besides, what does it matter about 
him —a beggar’s brat—that has been a 
burden for years?” 

After Gordon’s departure she seemed to 
age all at once: her thick hair turned 
snow-white, and the wrinkles in her face 
puckered themselves up into furrows, Still, 
she did not regret what she had done. 
She had kept the child out of pure love, 
and he had been a source of unalloyed 
happiness till she lost him. 

Despair does not enter so quickly into 
the heart in old age as in youth, but once 
it has found a place there, it becomes an 
abiding guest. Gordon was the only 
source of joyful interest Mrs. Rayne had, 
and without him she grew stupid all at 
once; slow in her movements, dull in her 
perception ; so that there was no one exactly 
to blame, when, a year after Gordon’s dis- 
appearance, she got run over in the street, 
and had her arm broken. Happily the 
gentleman whose carriage went over her was 
a philanthropist; he found out all about her, 
how she had no means of support but by her 
own exertions, and he offered her twenty 
pounds in compensation for her injaries. 

On part of this she subsisted till her 
arm was almost better. Then young Tom 
had a happy thought. Ifshe would buy a 
donkey and cart, and start him in the 
coster line, he would be able to support the 
two of them. He had a grand voice for 
crying things, and hawking vegetables was 
easy work. She consented, she did not 
know anything better to do ; her arm would 
not be strong for months to come, and Tom 
must be put to something. So the conkey 
and cart were bought, and nota very good 
bargain, for neither she nor Tom under- 
stood much of the valae of such things. 
There were some losses in their vegetable 
purchases at the first, too; but by-and- 
by they did better, and Tom kept pretty 
steady, liking work which was not very 
laborious and which had a profit in it. But 
after a year he married, and that ended 
his mother’s brief gleam of prosperity. 





It was hardly to be expected that the 
girl Tom chose would be after Mrs. Rayne’s 
heart ; but of that she said nothing, hold- 
ing that, in marriage, the contracting parties 
should not be troubled with anything less 
than grave objections, She made the 
young wife as welcome as she knew how, and 
believed she was ready to like all that was 
likeable in her. But unfortunately she was 
not able to discover much. Tom’s bride 
was idle, dressy, and pert, and the fact of 
her being young did not seem excuse 
sufficient for all shortcomings. The two 
women came to sharp words, as might have 
been anticipated, and when the wife, in 
tears, appealed to Tom, he took her part 
against his mother. 

“Tf you’re to be here you must keep a 
civil tongue in your head,” he told her. 

“If I’m to be here!” she echoed, “I 
should like to know who has the best right 
here ¢” 

“My wife surely, in my house.” 

“ Your houge !” she cried, trembling and 
turning cold, “a pair of rooms that I fur- 
nished before you were born, and the 
donkey and cart, and the business!” 

‘‘ All mine, all mine,” Tom answered 
coolly. 

Then a great wave of passion rose 
over her heart. ‘ You thief, would you 
rob me as you robbed Mr. Studd?” she 
cried. 

“ That settles the matter,” Tom answered, 
with a great show of dignity. “The same 
roof won’t cover us two a week longer, and 
you can see to that.” 

She wrote to Elsie that night. It was a 
bitter thing to have to do, but what was 
there in her history that was not bitter ? 

“Tom means to turn me out of doors, 
and to keep everything,” she wrote, “ and 
so I have thought perhaps you may need 
me. I am not as strong as I was, but I 
can nurse, and do a hundred usefal things 
as well as ever, and you may remember, 
too, that you got my hundred pounds from 
your grandmother.” ° 

The last was perhaps an unwise addition, 
but in despair and humiliation we some- 
times forget to be prudent. 

Elsie wrote back coldly, enclosing ten 
shillings in the letter. She was sorry she 
could not ask her mother to come North, 
as their house was small and full of children, 
and Sandy did not like strangers. She was 
also sorry Tom wished to be unkind, but 
most likely he did not mean what he said. 
As to the money of which her mother 
spoke, that was a free gift from her dear 
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grandma. She was sorry her mother har- 
boured any unkind thoughts about it. 

Mrs. Rayne folded the ten shillings in a 
blank sheet of paper and returned it by 
the next post. Her children were like the 
young of the pelican, they would devour 
her very vitals, and never thank her. 

When she found out a few days later 
that Tom had put her on the parish pauper 
list, she had not a word to say. And 
when a place was found for her in the 
workhouse, she went to it without protest. 
All her past protested against such an out- 
rage, but she was dumb. 

Tom came to see her once, touched by 
some futile compunction. She received 
him passively, but she was not disposed to 
talk ; even when he suggested that Gordon 
was in Australia and doing well, she was 
not roused. If Gordon were alive he must 
be heartless and ungrateful, like all the 
rest. Her heart was so torpid with re- 
peated lacerations that it seemed dead. 

But pity for her fellow sufferers—that 
grew keener. Among the paupers were 
many who felt better for Mra, Rayne’s 
example, happier for her kindness. 
Sympathy with all suffering was not a 
creed with her, it was an instinct. To 
dress the paralytic ; to help the blind to a 
seat in the sun; to saya kind word always 
where the occasion offered—that was all she 
had in her power ; but she did it willingly. 
And slowly to the obtuse senses of her 
neighbours penetrated the thought that to 
do good is well, apart from recompense. 

It was the month of August, and London, 
in fashionable parlance, was empty; empty, 
that is, of the rich, the prosperous, and the 
pleasure-loving, but full as ever of struggle, 
and sin, and sorrow. In the narrow court 
of the workhouse, two pauper women were 
sitting basking in the sun. The sun did 
not stay long in the workhouse court, and 
so getting out to see him there was a 
special grace accorded to the aged paupers 
now and then, for good behaviour. 

One of the women that he looked down 
on had never seen him, would never see 
him on this side of the grave, alas! 
having been born blind; but she felt his 
warmth on her face and in her heart, and 
the other he made happier, too, for blind 
Sally’s sake, 

Suddenly there was a ring at the front- 
gate bell; it was the visitors’ hour, and 
the two women rose immediately to go 
indoors, with the instinct of flight peculiar 
to savage creatures, 

The one who could see led the other 





away carefully, then she came back for the 
chairs they had been seated on. 

She was just descending the steps slowly 
and heavily, when a young man approached. 
He turned his head and looked at the old 
pauper carelessly, and then he stopped. 
She turned too, but listlessly and in- 
curiously, and then a half-terrified look 
came into her eyes. Where had she seen 
that bright dark face before ? 

‘‘ Mother!” the young man said huskily 
and tentatively ; and then with a loud cry 
she fell on his neck. 

She did not want him to speak, did not 
want him to explain anything; for the 
moment it was enough to know that he 
loved her and was there. She sat down 
on the stone step and drew him to her, 
and, holding his hand, wept all her des- 
pair, and anguish, and doubt of Heaven’s 
mercy away. 

“My son, that I loved so, come back 
after all,” she kept repeating to herself in a 
broken voice. 

“IT was wrong to go away as I did,” 
Gordon answered humbly ; “ but my letters, 
surely they explained everything ?” 

“* What letters ?” 

“T wrote at least half-a-dozen times, and 
I thought you were angry with me that you 
never replied.” 

“‘T never got one of them,” she said, a 
hard look coming over her face. Was this 
another misdeed to be laid at Tom’s door % 
In that case she did not wish to investigate 
it. ‘ But no matter, since you have come 
back. Now tell me all about yourself.” 

So Gordon told her of the voyage to 
Melbourne ; of the friend he had found in 
Taylor ; of the terrible Bush fire, and how 
he had seen it in time to give warning. 
* And master was so grateful to me for 
helping to save the place, that when he got 
over the first shock of his losses, he asked 
me to choose anything I liked that he could 
give me, asareward. And I chose to come 
home to you. He said I was to tell you 
all about life in the Bush, and to offer you 
a home out there, and work, and splendid 
payment, if you would go back with me. 
But if you would rather stop in England, 
I have plenty of money to make you 
comfortable, and—I shall stop with you.” 

“‘T am ready to go with you anywhere, 
if it was to prison or the grave,” she 
answered simply. 

“Then we have a good life before us, 
mother, under the Southern Cross.” 

Thera was nothing to detain them in 
London ; no tie of either affection or duty. 
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As soon as suitable clothing could be 
purchased for Mrs. Rayne, including a host 
of things for her to fabricate on the 
passage, the pair set sail. 

It was marvellous how the burden of 
old age seemed to roll away from her in 
Gordon’s presence ; how her wrinkled fore- 
head smoothed itself out; how her eyes 
grew bright, and her step alert ;. and what 
a personable elderly woman she looked as 
she stepped ashore on the other side. 

Gordon had learned from her on the 
passage that he was not her son; but she 
turned on him sharply as she admitted it, 
adding, “ what makes kinship, if it is not 
love?” And Gordon was content. 

Of her own children she never spoke ; 
it was not her way to dwell on bitter 
thoughts ; they had strange cruel natures, 
but, perhaps, she had trained them amiss. 
She sat in judgement on herself before 
condemning them. 

But when she arrived at Wonga Farm, and 
when a grey-haired man, slightly crippled 
in both his feet, came towards her leading a 
bright-faced girl by the hand, and saying 
“ forgive me, mother, and bless my daugh- 
ter,” she turned to Gordon, asking faintly, 
“* Who is this ?” 

‘‘Dick,” the man answered, with the 
tears falling slowly over his scarred 
cheeks.” ‘Mother, I never knew how 
cruelly I had used you till my own child 
was born.” 

Measured by her later trials, Dick’s 
misdoing was so small and slight a thing, 
that she scarcely understood his passion of 
remorse. She forgave him freely of course, 
and it was only when she thought of his 
feelings, as affecting himself, that she felt 
glad he was so sorry. For her own part, 
well, he had been but a boy when he went 
away, and some boys easily forget. While 
Mrs. Rayne lived, it would always be-easier 
for her to pardon than to censure. 

Dick had not meant to neglect her, and 
even, at the worst, he had never forgotten 
her unselfishness and patience ; but some- 
how he had not done as she would have 
wished in the New Country at first, and he 
could neither tell her that nor lie to her ; 
afterwards, when he steadied down a bit, 
and when he married the wife who had 
been his salvation, he saw his wrong-doing 
as clear as noon, but then it had seemed to 
him too late. Heaven had been very kind 
to him, much kinder than he deserved, but 





he had had the bitterest trials too. The 
wife was dead, and all the children but 
Janet,and he had had a narrowescape for his 
life in the Bush fire ; still he did not com- 
plain. Things were worse for many people; 
he had Janet and his mother now, and the 
trifle of money he had hidden in the 
floor of his shanty had been found all 
right when he went to look for it; and 
although he was crippled a good deal, he 
was not past work. It was hard to have to 
begin all over again, but he was no worse 
than most of his neighbours. He had got 
a job on the other side of the river, and 
good wages, and had just begged off work 
for a day or two, to come and see his mother. 

The secret of Dick’s existence Gordon 
had been at pains to keep on his way out, 
though many a time it had burned in him 
for utterance, for he had grown very fond 
of Dick, and of Janet too. 

It was arranged between Taylor and the 
child’s father that Janet should remain at 
Wonga Farm with her grandmother, the 
father coming to see her when he could. 
It was only in a settled home that a girl 
could be trained to nice womanly ways. 

Several years elapsed before the land 
attained its old look again ; but when the 
crops grew they were excellent, and long 
afterwards Taylor was known to surmise 
that the Bash re had not done him much 
ultimate harm. 

Smith and Jenkins felt as if their small 
antipathy to Gordon had somehow perished 
that night when he showed himself so 
brave and skilful; and though they are 
aware now that he may one day be master 
at Wonga Farm they acquiesce in the 
possibility without bitterness. 

Janet and Gordon are great friends, 
though with one stock subject of quarrel 
between them: Gordon insists that she 
shall call him uncle; and Janet declares 
she never will. 

As to Mrs. Rayne, Australia is, in her 
eyes, veritably theland Gordon had dreamed 
of: a golden land, rich in true hearts, 
rich in generous sympathies, rich in love ; 
while Gordon—the son who had proved 
himself her son, despite the accident of 
other maternity—he, with all whom he 
cares for happy around him, has but a 
solitary grief in life—that the Bush fire 
silenced for all time, at Wonga Farm, the 
full-throated joyous melody, the mad and 
merry music of the woods. 
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THE REIGN OF THE ROSES. 
By “ RITA.” 


Author of * Gretchen,” ‘“ Darby and Joan,” 
urden,”’ etc, 


* Dame 


CHAPTER I. 


The year of the rose is brief, 
From the first blade blown to the sheaf, 
From the thin green leaf to the gold, 

It has time to be sweet and grow old, 

To triumph, and leave not a leaf! 
SWINBURNE. 

“Tr is not so very long,” she said, half 
sad, half smiling, her eyes raised over the 
rose he had just plucked for her. She 
stood in a garden of roses, and he thought 
she looked like one herself, with her skin 
of cream, and the pale gold of her hair, and 
the soft white folds of her simple gown. 

‘‘ No,” he said, like an echo, ‘Not so 
very long, A year—only a year; twelve 
months out of one’s life. Twelve months 
of doubts, hopes, fears——” 

“ And work,” she added softly. ‘I sup- 
pose you mean to do some, if you are 
really going to undertake the post.” 

“T can’t very well refuse. They make 
such a point of it. You see I worked the 
mine in the first instance, and I under- 
stand it thoroughly ; and then the sum 
they offer is large. It will make a rich 
men of me——” 

“I never thought you were mercenary, 
Mr, Strahan.” 

‘** A man,” he said, “ may have an object 
in his life for which money is absolutely 
necessary. Would you call him mercenary 
if he tried to gain it 1” 





“No, if the object was a good one, 
What is yours? May I know?” 

The blue eyes met the grave, almost 
sad glance of the brown, soft orbs which 
made almost the only beauty of Sebastian 
Strahan’s face. It was not a face likely 
to attract beauty-loving seventeen, for it 
is only with ripened judgement, and oft- 
times a saddened experience, that we note 
the real charm of faces that are independent 
of mere features or colouring, and owe 
their attractiveness to the nobility of 
mind, the richness of thought, or the 
moral deur of character. Such a face 
was Sebastian Strahan’s. 

To Mavis Wynne he represented only 
a large and serious minded, middle-aged 
man, clever enough to awe her, entertain- 
ing enough to amuse her, and old enough 
to be as safe a companion as her own 
father, and, therefore, quite out of danger 
from her coquetries, 

She was very young, she was very 
pretty, and she had been very much 
admired. She had just come home after 
a visit to her aunt in London, who had 
introduced her to a fair share of the 
season’s gaieties. She had had three pro- 
posals, and refused them all, for the quite 
sufficient reason that she was perfectly 
heart-whole, and that marriage looked 
something of a bugbear, necessitating 
“settling down,” “domestic duties,” and 
total abstinence from her favourite pas- 
time—flirtation. 

At home she had found Sebastian 
Strahan — a friend of the grey-haired, 
learned, and simple-hearted Professor who 
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had the felicity of calling her his daughter. 
The Professor had introduced him to her 
as an engineer—a mining engineer—and 
she had a dim idea that he had also done 
something very wonderful in the matter 
of oil wells, in some wild place in America. 
She never could remember the name or 
fix the locality any less vaguely than being 
somewhere near the Rocky Mountains, But 
that was quite enough for her. She really 
did not see that the name of a place mat- 
tered, when it was so very far away, and 
must be so very disagreeable. 

He had not impressed her very much, 
except by being rather silent and having 
a habit of regarding her steadily and 
seriously when she rattled off any of 
her random speeches. One night, she 
had asked him saucily whether the habit 
of discovery was so strong within him 
that he was attempting to apply it in 
her case, and he had smiled and said, 
“Perhaps.” After that she had been a 
little less frivolous, and a little more atten- 
tive to his conversations with her father, 
whom she never called anything but 
* Professor.” 

A week or two passed on. She was 
growing used to the quiet companionship, 
the gentle, grave chivalry of manner, so 
totally unlike that of the “ masher youths” 
of London society; used to have him 
drive her pony-carriage, row her boat, and 
walk by her side through the quaint old 
rose-garden in the evenings of the coming 
summer; used to his admiring, almost 
reverential attention, when she sang in 
her low, sweet contralto, the familiar 
ballads in her dead mother’s music- 
books; used to these and many other 
things that were suddenly and startlingly 
brought to a close by his announcement 
that he must go abroad again for a year; 
perhaps more ; but, certainly, a year. 

A year, and this was his last evening, 
and he was standing beside her among the 
roses, and looking with strangely pathetic 
eyes at the fair young beauty of her face, 
and the grace of her slender form. 

She met the gaze as she put that 
question to him—* May I know?” 

He turned aside somewhat abruptly. 
“Tt wouldn’t interest you,” he said; and 
his eyes turned seawards, and the lines 
round his mouth seemed to deepen into 
the hardness of resolve. 

“How can you tell?” she asked, lifting 
the flowers to her face, and looking at him 
with that mischievous, provocative glance 
that he knew too well for his own peace 





of mind. “You don’t know what will 
interest me. You think I am a very 
frivolous person, because I consider a 
gown more interesting than mining shares, 
and the subject of ‘floating companies’ 
has a tendency to send me to sleep. But 
I suppose your ‘ object’ is something more 
important than this, or else you wouldn’t 
sacrifice comfort, and friends, and—and 
England, for the mere sake of money !” 

‘Do you think,” he said, looking at her 
again, ‘that money is such a very unim- 
portant thing ?” 

“Unimportant! Oh, no! I love it, and 
all its magic powers, most dearly ; but— 
well, I don’t think I could give up every- 
thing for it, as you are doing.” 

“TI do not think,” he said gently, “ that 
I am giving up everything. I have no 
relations, and very few friends. I am a 
restless being, and travelling is almost 
second nature to me. There is nothing to 
keep me here—and—and——” 

“Ts there anything to send you away ?” 
she asked suddenly. “I offer the sug- 
gestion, as you seem in a difficulty.” 

“Yes,” he said abruptly, “there is— 
something.” 

“And connected, of course, with the 
object,” she said demurely. ‘' You are 
quite mysterious, Mr. Strahan! I always 
thought you straightforward.” 

Perhaps,” he said, “ you might attri- 
bute the alteration to circumstances. You 
hate to discuss business. Let us change 
the subject.” 

“So,” she persisted pettishly, ‘I am 
not a fit recipient for your confidence. 
Very well, Mr. Strahan, I can be unfor- 
giving when I choose.” 

“ Not to-night, I hope,” he said earnestly, 
“and not tome. Iam not young enough 
to treat any parting as a jest. It goes 
hard with a man of my years to look on 
youth and beauty and ae | faces, and 
know that time will draw a veil over them, 
and the shadow of changing years will dim 
them, and that ‘farewell’ has more of bit- 
terness than of hope in its reiteration.” 

“Oh,” she said, with a little shudder, 
“you make me feel melancholy as well as 
yourself. You will come back, of course, as 
you have done before—good-bye is only a 
longer good-night ; there will be another 
summer for the roses, and another meet- 
ing for us—in this same garden, under 
these same trees, Why should there 
not ?” 

“A year,” he said, “ will make a great 
difference in your life. You will not 
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stand still. You will want to live—to 
know—to feel. All is ible to you at 
your age, and the possible holds always 
hope.” 
“ And happiness,” she suggested. “ Now 
prophesy me that. I do so want to be 
ppy.” 


“ Heaven grant you may be,” he said. 
* But it is not easy to find happiness.” 

“‘T must make my own then,” she said, 
langhing. “For I can’t picture myself 
without it. Can you?” 

He looked at her gravely, intently, but 
with a yearning tenderness in the soft 
brown eyes that made them misty and 
uncertain of vision. ‘‘ No,” he said, very 
low. ‘It seems your nature to breathe 
sunshine and joy.” 

“It is my nature to want them,” she 
said, still smiling. ‘Would you like to 
know my future ?” 

“T should,” he exclaimed, with an 
earnestness that startled her. 

“ And whom I shall marry ? for I suppose 
I shall marry some day,” she went on 
merrily. ‘I have formed no ideal. All 
my girl friends used to have one shrined 
in their respective hearts. They were 
funny creatures, some of them, In the 
matter of moustaches and height, they were 
simply stupendous ; intellect was rarely 
considered; means and position were 
however, important. How odd it all seems ! 
And life looks such a visionary thing. Do 
you know I was thinking this evening 
when I looked at myself in the glass in my 
room, how I had stood before that same 
glass when I was quite a little child, and 
wondered about myself, and who I really 
was, and what I should be like when I was 
grown up at seventeen? And now I am 
nearly eighteen, and I looked in the same 
glass and thought and felt there was a 
difference in me; that even now I don’t 
seem to know myself, or what I shall become. 
And I wonder to-night what I shall be 
like at twenty, or even five-and-twenty ? 
That sounds awfully old, but I don’t mind 
telling you. You see nothing has happened 
to me yet—no great joy or great sorrow. 
ee ee | has to come, and I am always 
wondering when the first commencement 
will be, and what it will be like, and 
whether it will change me? What do you 
think?” 

He looked at her, his face grave and full 
of pain ; so deep, so sharp, some random 
word had struck. 

“T cannot tell you what I think,” he 
said ; “or, perhaps, I dare not.” 








‘*Oh,” she said, with a little wilful mis- 
interpretation, ‘‘I would not be angry, as 
it is your last evening. Of course I know 
I am not worth speculating about; but if 
you had ever given me a thought, in the 
abstract, as something different to mines, 
and shafts, and geological discoveries, I 
should like to know its nature.” 

“T am afraid,” he said, with an odd 
little smile, “‘I have given you a great 
many thoughts ; but I prefer keeping them 
to myself just at present.” 

“You are unkind,” she said, with a pout 
of her soft, red lips. “And I will not sing 
to you to-night as a punishment.” 

“T thought you were going out to- 
night. Didn’t you say your friend, Miss 
Kirkman, had a musical party, and that 
you were going round there at nine 
o'clock 4” 

“True. I had almost forgotten. They 
are very stupid, those musical parties 
of the Kirkmans. Everyone wants to 
sing or play, and no one knows how to 
do it.” 

“A sweeping denunciation of amateur 
talent,” he said. “ But who is this?” he 
broke off abruptly—" A visitor?” 

She turned and looked in the direction 
of the house. 

“T don’t know who it is,” she said in 
some surprise. 

The stranger advanced and raised his 
hat. 

“T believe I have the honour of address- 
ing Miss Wynne,” he said, with easy 
“Your father told me I should find you 
in the garden. I am the bearer of a note 
from your cousin, Miss Kirkman. There 
is some special duet that she wishes you to 
bring this evening, and she forgot tomention 
it when she saw you.” 

Their eyes met. There was no mistaking 
the admiration in his; and the pretty shy 
droop of the girl’s eyelashes betrayed a little 
embarrassment. 

Sebastian Strahan drew aside and looked 
from one to the other of the handsome 
youthful faces. 

“She will go to-night,” he said in his 
heart, “and the party will not be stupid ; 
and I dare not speak; and it is my last 
evening. To-morrow she will laugh and 
call me mercenary. Mercenary! Good 
Heavens! when I could sacrifice every 
farthing in the world only to stay here— 
only to be within sight and sound of her 
sweet presence just while the roses live. 
And Fate denies me another day—another 
hour!” 
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CHAPTER II, 


The time of lovers is brief 

From the fair first joy to the grief, 
That tells when love is grown old, 
From the warm wild kiss to the cold, 

From the red to the white rose leaf! 

THE autumn was waning—the reign of 
the roses was over. Sunshine was fitful, 
and grey mists hid the skies and the 
sea. The girlish figure paced the quaint 
old garden walk with quieter step, and the 
sweet face looked graver and more thought- 
ful than it had looked in those summer 
evenings which had almost faded from her 
memory. 

For something deeper and stronger had 
taken their place, and its birth dated 
from the evening when she had first met 
Captain Gordon. The attraction had been 
mutual, though no word of love had yet 
escaped the young officer's lips ; but, then, 
words go for very little in that early stage 
of love-making, which is so subtle, so hard 
to express, and yet so palpable to the 
recipient. 

He was constantly coming to The Cliffs 
on some excuse or another, and though 
his visit to his friend, Mr. Kirkman, had 
long been over, it was surprising how often 
he managed to run down from town just 
from Saturday to Monday, and how bene- 
ficial he fonna the sea-breezes of the quiet 
Sussex coast. 

And yet he was not deeply enough in 
love to bring forward any formal declara- 
tion. He had not yet looked upon him- 
self in the light of a marrying man, and 
he was not sure whether Miss Wynne 
was rich or not. Rumour said “yes;” 
but an officer in the army owes it to him- 
self and his compeers to turn a deaf ear 
to rumour in certain cases, and not com- 
mit himself to a matrimonial error. 

Trevor acknowledged that Mavis Wynne 
was a very good excuse, but still his pay 
and his private means were not sufficient 
even for himself, and his debts might have 
been fairly spread over the expenditure of 
two ordinary men with families. He 
thought of the debts, and his brow became 
gloomy. Of course it all came from be- 
onging to such an extravagant regi- 
ment, A fellow must do as his brother 
officers did, and in London money seemed 
to melt imperceptibly away, how or where 
he could never tell. 

Often as he sauntered by Mavis Wynne’s 
side, or listened to her sweet voice, he felt 
an irresistible longing to confess his love ; 


but then the consequences faced him in 
dread array, and he knew if he married 
at all, he must marry money. 

That had been impressed on his mind 
by friends and relatives, ever since he had 
come to years of discretion. Besides, there 
was a certain red-haired heiress to whom 
he had paid great attention during the 
past season, and whose father had pur- 
chased a magnificent estate not far from 
his own home in Warwickshire. She was 
quite willing to pick up the handkerchief 
if he dropped it at her large feet; and 
he had almost given her to understand 


very distant period. And then Fate 
must throw this girl in his way, with 
her delicate, white-rose beauty, and her 
charming ways and grace of speech and 
manner, and she haunted him as the 
red-haired heiress never had and never 
could do; and against his will, and still 
more against his better judgement, he found 
himself by her side. 

Meanwhile the Professor, though to all 
intents and purposes blind to the details 
of life, and absorbed only by abstruse and 
direfully dull sciences, watched the pro- 
gress of events from behind his spectacles. 

e loved his fair young daughter very 
dearly, and he would not have had her 
happiness jeopardised for all the world 
might give. As a specimen of woman- 
hood in its youth, and innocence, and un- 
worldliness, she had been an interesting 
study to him, and Mavis would have been 
infinitely surprised had she known that 
she herself and her various idiosyncrasies 
had often formed the subject of long dis- 
cussions between her father and Sebastian 
Strahan. 

As Captain Gordon’s visits became more 
frequent, and the girl’s gay and mirthful 
spirits took a soft and serious gravity upon 
them, he pondered as to whether the 
young officer was quite worthy of such a 
precious charge as this young and tenderly 
nourished life. Sometimes he resolved to 
speak to him on the subject, but courage 
failed, and he feared to appear intrusive. 
It was somewhat curious that Trevor 
Gordon, on his side, was equally anxious 
to sound the old Professor, and equally 
fearful of being pounced upon as a son-in- 
law if he did anything so compromisin 

On one wet, gloomy, autumn evening, 
however, he had strolled over as was his 
wont from his uncle’s place, Fernlea, to The 
Cliffs. He was shown into the pretty, 
lamp-lit drawing-room, and to his surprise 
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found the Professor there alone. He-was 
sitting by the fire reading. 

“T hope,” said the young man, after the 
—_ greetings, “that Miss Wynne is quite 
well,” 

“ No,” said the Professor, glancing keenly 
at the handsome, bronzed face through his 
glasses ; “ she has a very bad cold.” 

After a moment or two he added: “She 
has gone to bed; I recommended her to 
go.” 

“‘T am very sorry,” said the young man. 
“‘T—in fact I came to say good-bye, as 
there is every probability that my regiment 
may be ordered abroad again.” 

“Indeed?” said the Professor with no 
appearance of regret. “I suppose you like 
the prospect. Military men are fond of 
change.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” he said. “I like the prospect, 
I have had a long spell of idleness.” Then 
he looked straight at the spectacles and 
said abruptly: ‘‘ Do you think it is quite 
impossible that I can see Miss Wynne 
before I go? We have spent so many 
pleasant hours together—and—and Ishould 
be very sorry not to say good-bye in 
person.” 

The Professor pushed his spectacles 
away, and ruffled his grey hair with a 
perturbed and somewhat irresolute air. 

“*Good-byes,” he said, “ are not pleasant 
things. Why trouble to say them? She 
is not well, and she has had some bad 
news ; I really do not like to disturb her.” 

“Bad news,” faltered Trevor Gordon. 
“Of what nature ?” 

“ Business,” said the Professor. ‘ Dry, 
uninteresting money matters. Perhaps 
you are not aware she has a fortune of her 
own—a considerable fortune? It was left 
her by a relation of her mother—an 
American. He was very rich, I am 
afraid to say how many thousands of dollars 
he possessed, and he had no near relation 
but my wife, and the money comes to 
Mavis when she is twenty-one.” 

The young man’s face grew radiant. 
Here was this garrulous old gentleman 
giving him that ardently desired informa- 
tion without the least difficulty. It was 
really too delightful of him. 

The spectacles had come down again 
over the Kindly grey eyes. The Professor's 
face was abstracted and almost dull. 

“TI am sorry to say,” he went on, “ that 
&@ month or two ago, I had bad news 
about these dollars. They were invested 
in some oil wells in America, and the 
principal could not be touched till Mavis 





was of age. A friend of mine, a mining 
engineer of great experience, was staying 
here at the time when the news came that 
the supplies had stopped. He said it was 
impossible, and at great personal risk and 
inconvenience, went out to investigate 
matters for himself. To-night, we had a 
letter from him. The wells have been 
deserted, and the country round is in the 
hands of one of the most vicious and blood- 
thirsty tribes of Indians. The money is 
all lost, and poor Mavis will have to do 
without her fortune. You cannot be sur- 
prised that she is a little upset.” 

Every drop of blood seemed to have 
deserted the young officer’s cheeks, He 
blessed the friendly spectacles and the dul- 
ness of penetration with which he credited 
the prosy old Professor. He sat there mur- 
muring vague regrets and feeling that he 
had almost committed himself, and could 
never be grateful enough to that most 
useful “cold” which had taken Mavis 
off to her own chamber to-night of all 
nights. He loved her; he almost fan- 
cied she loved him; but all the love in 
their hearts could not bridge the sea of 
debt and difficulty which lay before him, 
and he felt thankful for so successfully 
resisting temptation, and being enabled 
now to beat a retreat with a free 
conscience. 

It was all quite fair, quite honourable. 
However much he had looked, and con- 
veyed, and implied, he had never absolutely 
said anything ; and she would hear that he 
had been summoned away, and she would 
soon forget him. She was a little bit of a flirt 
after all, and not the sort of girl to break 
her heart, or go into a decline or anything 
of that sort. Of the pain of silent endur- 
ance, of the agony of shame, the tortures 
of expectation unrealised and hopeless, 
he never thought. 

As every moment ticked itself into the 
past and brought nearer to his own view 
the spectacle of his own narrow escape, his 
feelings of self-gratulation bordered more 
nearly on relief ; and at last he rose to go, 
leaving a purely conventional message of 
regret for Miss Wynne, and almost ner- 
vously apprehensive of meeting her before 
he was fairly on his way to his uncle’s 
house. 


Bat Mavis was safely out of his way, 
weeping passionate tears over the manly, 
kindly-worded letter that had all too surely 
brought shipwreck to her hopes; for she 
knew well enough that Trevor Gordon 
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could never marry a portionless girl. Alice 
Kirkman had told her that often enough ; 
and had not her hero himself hinted it in 
a thousand graceful, ambiguous phrases, 
that now came back to her memory all 
barbed with pain so sharp she scarce could 
endure it, and yet seemed to feel its 
presence was to be about her life and in 
her heart for all the years to come ? 


CHAPTER III, 


But the days droop one by one, 
And a chill, soft wind is begun 
In the heart of the rose-red maze, 
That weeps for the rose-leaf days, 
And the reign of the rose is undone. 


A LITTLE later in that same autumn 
time Sebastian Strahan sat alone in the 
log hut of those rough quarters where he 
had betaken himself. A batch of papers 
and letters had come in by the mail and 
been forwarded on to him. He had 
reserved one letter to the last, perhaps 
because he so earnestly desired to read it; 
but he took it up now, and a rush of 
memories starting up in contrast to his 
own loneliness almost overpowered him 
as he looked at the small, neat hand- 
writing of the Professor. He drew his 
hand across his brow and set himself re- 
solutely to read the closely-covered pages 
before him. His face did not change its 
hue, though his brow grew sterner, and 
the kindly mouth quivered suddenly be- 
neath its dark moustache. He read on, 
slowly, determinedly, every word—every 
line—till he reached the end. Then he 
laid the letter down, knowing that one 
paragraph in it had burnt itself into his 
brain as with letters of fire. 

“That he loved her, I have no doubt— 
that she loved him, there is less. It goes 
to my heart to see her so changed. If it 
had not been for the loss of her fortune 
they might have been married. As it 
is—he has gone abroad, and the r 
child tries to keep a brave face ; but there 
is something missing—and I feel helpless 
to comfort her.” 

So it had come. He had felt sure it 
would ; and, now that he knew, he won- 
dered dimly why the certainty was so full 
of pain. He remembered the bright girl- 
ish figure, the lovely white-rose face, the 
laughing eyes—the random words spoken 
on that last evening they had spent to- 
gether: “ You see, nothing has happened 
to me yet... it has all to come.” 

He pushed the papers aside and sprang 





to his feet, and went to the door of his 
rough hut, and stood there for long, look- 
ing at the quiet sky and the brightly- 
shining stars. And with every moment 
that he stood there his thoughts were busy 
with plans and purposes that, vague at 
first, soon shaped themselves into definite 
form, and nerved his resolute brain, and 
thrilled his great tender nature with a 
hope that, to any outside listener, would 
have sounded almost Quixotic. 

“Tt can be done,” he said half aloud, 
looking up to the quiet stars. ‘It must 
be done,” he added, as his face took that 
look of iron resolution which enterprise 
and responsibility always brought. ‘And 
I must do it.” 

His face grew white, and his lips shook 
with a momentary tremor. It was no 
light matter this—no easy duty, attended 
with little risk and holding rich guerdon 
of praise and glory for the future. No, it 
was a hard, obnoxious, toilful task, to be 
undertaken at great personal risk and the 
sacrifice of wealth, and ease, and comfort. 
But the knightliness and unselfishness of 
character which had so distinguished him 
throughout life, were scarcely likely to for- 
sake him now. It seemed hard to think 
of a girl’s young life wrecked at its outset, 
and for a mere matter of money. Why 
should her fortune be lost? Five years 
could never have exhausted those supplies 
that he remembered. He must man an 
expedition—he must secure men and forces 
to guard against surprise by those tur- 
bulent tribes of Indians—and set to work 
once more to bore and test the supposed 
exhausted springs. 

It would need money—a great deal of 
money ; but, then, he haa plenty, and it 
was almost all invested in American 
securities, and could be readily converted 
into cash. Here was an opportunity for 
showing what courage and science could 
do. If he re-established this oil well and 
oing once more, he would save 
Mavis Wynne’s fortune, as well as repay 
himself for his present outlay. Of that 
latter consideration, he thought little ; but 
it seemed a desirable, indeed a necessary, 
thing to save the girl’s fortune, and with 
its restoration give her back the happiness 
she had lost. 

“No doubt he loves her,” he thought, 
“who could help it? And they are both 
young, and life lies all before them. It is 
meet I should stand aside and let youth 
and beauty pass on to happiness, while I 
am forgotten. She will never know that 
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I was mad enough to love her. . . that I 
shall love her all my life—all my life.” 


Steadily and unwaveringly Sebastian 
Strahan went to work. Steadily and un- 
waveringly, in the face of obstacles, scoffs, 
and hardships, he formed his little com- 
pany, and at their head went bravely forth 
to face the hazards of his enterprise. 

The long dreary winter passed in com- 
parative inaction, but with the first month 
of spring the work began. Huts were 
made habitable, a settlement arose like 
magic, and Sebastian Strahan soon proved 
that his geological knowledge was not at 
fault. Experimental wells were sunk, and 
some thirty-three feet below the surface 
of the forsaken spot, the welcome fluid 
gushed out in apparently inexhaustible 
abundance. 

The news soon spread. A company in 
Massachusetts took up the speculation, and 
Sebastian Strahan knew that his object 
was secure. Mavis would have her fortune 
and her lover, and he would be the unsus- 
pected and unthanked donor of both. 

He wrote to the Professor telling him of 
his success, and bidding him enlighten the 
young ‘suitor on the matter; but the 
Professor, as he read the letter, seemed 
suddenly to recognise the writer’s secret 
—to fathom at first dimly, but gradually 
with greater clearness, the reason for con- 
duct so altogether bewildering, and yet so 
heroic. 

Why should Sebastian Strahan do this 
thing? Why should he, at his years, 
sacrifice health, comfort, perhaps life itself, 
for the sake of a girl’s happiness? As he 
read, he grew so disturbed and so perplexed 
that he actually pushed his spectacles away 
altogether, and ruffled his thin grey locks 
into almost comical disorder. Then he went 
out into the garden to find Mavis. 

The sound of voices struck on his ear 
and led him in their direction. He saw 
his daughter standing by the gate and 
talking to her friend, Alice Kirkman, who 
apparently had just paid a morning visit. 

** Well, good-bye, dear,” she was saying. 
“T thought I would just run over and tell 
you, as you were such friends. We are all 
so pleased; it is such a thing for 
Trevor. I daresay he will leave the army 
now, and settle down in England, and go 
into Parliament, and all that, you know. 
{ suppose I may give your congratulations 
when I write.” 

“Most certainly. I wish him all the 
happiness he expects.” 





Was that Mavis’s voice? The old man 
stopped and wondered. What was the 
change in it? Where was its sweet, glad 
ring? Never before had the girlish tones 
known that cold, sharp defiance. 

He waited under the blossoming haw- 
thorn tree, and presently he saw her turn 
and come towards him. 

She saw him, and made an effort to 
smile, but her eyes looked strained and 
hard, and the smile died, and left the girlish 
face all blank and cold. 

“Mavis,” he said, “my child, what is 
it?” 

She came close to him then, and laid her 
pretty golden hand against his breast, 
seeming to find some comfort in the com- 
pany and sense of his presence. 

‘Oh, papa,” she said, “I have been very 
foolish—but I was young, was I not? And 
it seemed so easy to believe, and I have 
always wanted to be happy, and it seemed 
so easy when he was here; and now it is 
all over, papa, all over.” 

“ My child!” he said gently. ‘ My poor 
little child! It is too soon for you to 
learn the bitterness of life.” 

“ Perhaps it will do me good, “she said. 
“T was so vain, you know, and I did not 
care much for paining others, as long as I 
amused myself, and now someone else 
has amused himself, and I—I have the 

ain.” 
. The little catch in her breath, that was 
so nearly a sob, hurt his heart as =r 
had hurt it since she was a little chil 
weeping in his arms for the mother who 
was dead. He held her closer, and tenderly 
stroked the bright hair flooding his bresst. 

“IT belong only to you now, papa,” she 
went on presently, ‘‘I will be good to 
you and not neglect you so much. I have 
never been a good daughter, yet-——” 

“Yes, dear,” he interposed tenderly, 
“the best of daughters. You had no 
faults but the faults of youth.” 

She was silent for a moment or two, 
battling with tears that longed to rise. 
Her pride was deeply hurt. She had been 
waiting, hoping, trusting, for so long, and 
now the only explanation of Trevor Gor- 
don’s conduct had come to her in the an- 
nouncement of his marriage. 

Her father did not speak. He was wise 
enough to leave her to herself; but pre- 
sently she noticed the letter in his hand, 
and asked him what it was. 

He took her hand then and put it within 
his arm. 

“T think,” he said presently, “if you 
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would not mind walking up and down the 

lawn with me for a few moments, I could 

tell you the story better. It will interest 
ou, I am eure.” 

She lifted her head. Her eyes lost some- 
thing of their dull, hard look. 

“Ts it about—Mr. Strahan ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said ; and in a few quiet, earnest 
sentences told her that story of self-sacrifice. 

She listened in silence. 

“It was very noble,” she said, “ if—if 
the motive was disinterested. I don’t 
know whether one ought to accept men’s 
actions in the light they represent them.” 

The Professor looked at her somewhat 
sadly. 

“ You have learnt your lesson,” he said ; 
“but you must not apply it indiscrimi- 
nately. Sebastian Strahan is a very brave 
and very generous man.” 

“No doubt,” she said, with a little sigh. 
‘* But I wonder he took so much trouble 
about mere—money.” 

“Tt was your money,” said her father. 
“T told him that I thought your happiness 
depended on it.” 

“Papa!” she cried, and stopped there on 
the smooth, green grass and looked at him 
with flashing eyes, while a flush, hot as 
flame, swept all the white rose pallor of 
her cheek. ‘“ You told him that?” 

“Why are you angry?” asked the Pro- 
fessor, puzzled and sorely disturbed by so 
sudden a change of mood. “I knew 
Captain Gordon could not marry unless 
his wife had money. He thought once 
you had a fortune, and when he knew it 
was lost——” 

“Ob, hush!” she cried fiercely, and 
covered her face with her hands to hide 
the scorch of shame. ‘“ Do not speak of 
him. I see it all now. Oh, how could I 
ever have been so weak, so vain !” 

The Professor drew down his spectacles 
and surveyed her with renewed anxiety. 
He had wanted to comfort her, and he 
was afraid he had only hurt her more. 
Presently her hands dropped; she looked 
up at the grieved and kindly face. 

“We will not speak of—him again,” 
she said calmly; “he has forgotten so 
easily. Surely I can do the same, It isa 
great help to know one’s folly for what it 
is. Love is a false thing; there is bound 
to be an end to it some day.” 

“ Not all love,” he said gently. “ Do 
not confound instances with exceptions.” 

“ You must be my exception,” she said, 
with a little mirthless smile; “ for hence- 
forth I will only love you.” 





“I shall be quite content,” he said, “ for 
a year or so. No doubt there is a true 
lover waiting somewhere in the world, and 
you may yet find consolation for a wound 
that has hurt your pride, I think, more 
than your heart.” 


The months drifted into years. Again 
the seasons changed. Again the “reign 
of the roses” e sweet and radiant all 
the quaint old garden ways. Again Mavis 
Wynne walked to and fro among the gold 
and crimson blossoms, and remembered 
the evening three years before when she 
had stood there with Sebastian Strahan. 


Three years ; was it really three years? | 


And now she was rich and her own mis- 
tress, and life—from a dream—had become 
a busy and important thing to her. Her 
nature had awakened suddenly—awakened 
by one sharp stroke of sorrow. But the 
sorrow had been needful and beneficial, 
and the wound had healed ; and to-night 
she was wondering with a little thrill of 
expectation, how her father’s friend would 
reet her, and in what manner she could 
t thank him for all he had done for her. 
“'T hope he will come,” she was saying, 
as she moved to and fro among the aisles 
of roses. ‘It is a long time since he 
wrote, but he fixed the date ; and it seems 
so nice to have fixed it on the very anni- 
versary of his departure. To thiok it 
should be three years! He will be quite 
old now. I suppose I shall have two 
elderly gentlemen to tend, and look after. 
Well, an all, I am not sure that they 
are not nicer than young ones. They 
seem more trustworthy, at all events!” 
She gathered a spray of creamy roses 
and held them to her face. ‘“ How their 
scent brings back that night!” she thought. 
“ I remember he stood just here, and how 
sad he was looking, and he gave me just 
such roses, and said they were like my 
skin; and to think I laughed, and jested, 
and called him mercenary, when after all 
it was for my sake he was going out to 
that horrid place—my sake ; and I was 
such a thoughtless, frivolous little wretch!” 
She paused abruptly. A strange chill 
wind, brief as a sigh and scarcely more 
audible, touched her cheek, and an odd 
thrill—half terror, half expectation—seemed 
to touch her heart. Involuntarily she looked 
round ; she could not have said why she 
felt that someone was near her and beside 
her, and yet—she was quite alone. With 
an effort she threw off that strange chill of 
fear, and turned towards the house, 
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Half-way there she saw her father com 
Something in his face 
told her of a sudden shock or grief that 
must have struck home to his kindly heart. 
She stopped and stood still—waiting. 

‘Something has happened,” she said 
involuntarily. ‘ Mr. Strahan cannot come 
to-night *” 

“Tt is terrible,” the Professor said, in a 
helpless, broken way. ‘My poor friend ! 
The noblest, kindest heart that ever beat !” 

“ He is not—dead,” she faltered. ‘Ob, 
papa, not—that !” 

‘‘The settlement was surprised by In- 
dians,” he said. ‘‘It must have happened 
that very night he wrote his last letter, 
fixing the date of his arrival here. They 
were outnumbered six to one, and he— 
poor Sebastian—was killed. There is the 
paper on the library table—his name heads 
the list.” 

She turned very pale, and her eyes filled 
with tears, 

*‘ And it was for my sake he went,” she 
said slowly. ‘For my sake!” 

The roses dropped from her hand ; their 
scent seemed to sicken her. “And I called 
him mercenary,” she went on, with a 
pathetic break in her voice that drew 
her father’s eyes to her face in sudden 
wonder. “And he will never know how 
sorry I am—how sorry I am!” 





IN GLITTER OR IN GOLD. 


By C. L. Prrkis. 
Author of ‘ Lady Lovelace,” “* Judith Wynne,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I, A MIDSUMMER DAY. 
“T Love my love with a ‘B,’ because 


| she is beautiful,” said Hubert Lee, in low, 


one might almost say in nervous, tones. 
There was no one within earshot, save a 
young damsel who was seated a little higher 
than he on the bank of the stream on which 
he half reclined ; so the words might be 
sey supposed to be addressed to 
er. 


Assuredly, if she were his love, he did 
well to call her beautiful. No other ad- 


| jective could describe hair golden as sun- 


reht eyes “deeply, darkly, dangerously 
blue;” a complexion as soft in its colouring 
as the inside of a cameo shell ; and a figure 
lithe and graceful as the willow wands 


} which swayed hither and thither in the 


light summer breeze. 
She, however, made no sign of havin 
heard his words, but continued silently, in 





leisurely fashion, to pluck every forget-me- 
not within reach of her hand, making them 
into posies, and tying them with blades of 
the long grasses which grew beside the 
stream. 

Hubert had no mind to “ take silence as 
an answer.” 

“One way or another, I’ll be out of my 
misery to-day,” he said to himself. ‘ This 
playing at fast and loose is getting beyond 
endurance.” 

So he raised himself on one elbow, lifted 
his voice a little, his eyes still more, and 
said the words over again; this time in 
a tone that insisted on an answer. 

The girl looked up for a moment. 

* Ah, how strange!” she said demurely. 
“*T love my love with a ‘B,’ too, but not 
because he is beautiful.” 

Then her eyes drooped over her forget- 
me-nots again. 

Hubert’s face fell, for he, too, had un- 
doubted right to claim tribute for his good 
looks and straight figure. 

“ You object to good looks?” he asked, 
plucking viciously at the tufts of grass 
and poor little daisies. 

Instead of answering his question, the 
young lady lifted up a warning finger. 

“Listen,” she said, “how loud the 
waterfall is to-day! Surely you can hear 
it?” 

Now as the only piece of water that could 
be, by any exaggeration of epithet, digni- 
fied with the name of waterfall, was exactly 
two miles distant, and at its best was only 
the stream beside which they sat trickling 
at its source over the mountain-pass, 
it was scarcely matter for surprise that 
Hubert had persistently declared through- 
out the whole of that day that the waterfall 
was in the young lady’s ears and nowhere 
else. He made an impatient movement. 

“ May I ask what adjective your letter 
‘B’ represents ¢” he asked, bringing back 
the talk with a jerk to their former topic. 

“TI didn’t say it represented an ad- 
jective.” 

‘Do you mean to say it represents a 
noun and that noun is book-worm? You 
may as well finish your sentence while 
you are about it and say, ‘His name is 
Baldwin, and he is an unutterable Bore,’ ” 

Since the young lady before him 
owned to an elderly cousin with literary 
tastes, whose name was Baldwin, and who 
had made no disguise of the fact that he 
was over head and ears in love with her, 
it must be admitted that the allusion was 
not in the best of taste. 
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But then it is well known that hot temper 
frequently puts good taste under a bushel. 

The girl her head slightly. 

“ Something else besides Bald win begins 
with a ‘B,’ and that is Bad temper,” she 
said significantly. 

“ And something else begins with a ‘C’ 
beside Christabelle, and that is Coquette,” 
he retorted angrily. ' 

Here was a second offence against good 
taste, for this young lady, in addition to 
the prosaic name of Armstrong, owned to 
the poetic one of Christabelle. 

Then there fell a moment’s silence. A 
wild bird flew from out the water-reeds ; 
a light breeze swept past bringing with it 
the scent of hay from distant meadows. 
It was no wonder that these two had 
sought refuge here, among the shadowy 
willows, from the scorching heat of a 
typical midsummer day. It was an alto- 
gether ideal retreat; the very place one 
would think in which to say soft words, to 
exchange soft glances, vows, and golden 
rings. Blue mountains skirted the land- 
scape on one side; on the other a dark, 
tangly wood of ancient growth shut them 
in, Between, lay this green stretch of 
park-like meadow, with its narrow rippling 
stream—a streak of living silver flashing 
now into light, now into dark, at the will 
of the skimming clouds or glowing blue 
sky overhead. 

Christabelle was the first to break the 
silence. She gathered together her forget- 
me-nots and called to her dog, a snow-white 
Pomeranian, who was having just then a 
fine game among the daisies and butter- 
cups. 

“Come, Fritz! Fritz!” she called, “ brin 
me my basket, we'll go in now, it’s tea an 
biscuit time.” 

But to Hubert, she did not give so much 
as @ side-glance, 

Fritz had never been trained in the 


paths of obedience; he had moreover 


scented a mole underground, and as mole- 
hunting in his opinion stood second only 
to biscuit-stealing, he showed not the 
slightest disposition to attend to his mis- 
tress’s order, but attacked the mole-hill 
eommey with nose and paws. 
th the dog and the flower-basket were 
within reach of Hubert’s arm, so he collared 
the little animal, and put the basket 
between his teeth. Then one more effort 
he felt he must make to get his fate 
decided one way or another that summer’s 
afternoon. 
“Take the basket to your mistress, 





Fritz,” he said, now in a very humble and 
penitential tone, “and ask her how she 
can be so persistently cruel to me?” 

Christabelle, in her heart, delighted in 
these transitions from anger to penitence, 
in which Hubert was in the habit of in- 
dulging daily under her uncertain discipline. 
She did not, however, intend to give him 
his pardon at present, it would involve too 
much. So she patted her dog, and took 
the basket from him. ‘‘Go back to the 
gentleman, Fritz,” she said, “ and ask him 
how he can make himself so persistently 
ridiculous ?” 

The word “ridiculous,” put penitence to 
flight at once. Hubert jumped to his feet, 
his face very white. Things were evidently 
at a climax with him now. 

“Do you mean to say,” he cried hotly, 
“that you think my love for you is a thing 
to be called ridiculous? Is it ridiculous 
for a man to love a woman with all his 
heart, and soul, and strength; to put on 
one side every pursuit in life to win her 
love; and to be ready at any moment to 
lay down his life to gratify her slightest 
whim ?” 

Christabelle was unprepared for such an 
outburst, Also she did not like the word 
“whim” used in this connection. She knew 
that she was full of faults—but whims! 
she was positive she had none, It was 
implying that she was nothing better than 
aspoilt child, not knowing what she wanted 
from one hour to another. So she opened 
her white sunshade, tilted her sun-bonnet 
lower, and called to Fritz again. 

“Come, Fritz, biscuits and tea—they 
are the nicest things in the world at five 
o’clock in the afternoon.” 

But Hubert was no longer to be trifled 
with ; affairs with him had reached a 
crisis, and, one way or another, must be 
brought to an ending. 

Three paces took him to the girl’s side. 
He laid his hand upon her arm. 

“Christabelle,” he said, and his voice 
showed how much in earnest he was. “A 
‘yes’ or a ‘no,’ will tell me all I want to 
know. If my devotion to you for years 
past—years, mind—has only served to make 
me ridiculous in your eyes, tell me so at 
once and believe me you shall never be 
troubled with it again.’ 

Christabelle did not like his imperious 
tone. For one thing she was unaccustomed 
to it. Her lovers—himself included—had 
always hitherto been models of humility 
and patience. 

She lost her temper also. 
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“ Whatever you may have been in years 
past, I think you are utterly, utterly, 
utterly ridiculous now.” And so saying, 
she shook her arm free from his hand, 
turned sharply away, and took the path 
which led out of the meadow. 

Hubert stood for a moment watching 
her, the glow of anger rapidly fading from 
his face. / 

“It is best it should end now,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘ She evidently doesn’t care a 
brass button for me. I'll see her uncle at 
once, and tell him I’ve had my dismissal 
at last.” 

There were two paths out of the meadow. 
Christabelle had chosen the more circuitous 
one which led through the flower-garden 
up to the house. Hubert picked up his 
hat and took a shorter way, giving just 
one farewell look to the girl who had come 
to a halt at the garden gate. 

Hubert out of sight, her good temper 
came back to her; but it wouldn’t do, she 
decided, to let him know it and forgive 
him all in a minute. “I won't go in and 
pour out tea for him,” she said to herself, 
‘because of course he’d beg my pardon, 
and I should have to say something ; and 
really I’ve not quite made up my mind 
what that something will be.” 

From this garden gate there was to be 
had a view of the old Welsh mansion, 
which Uncle Simon, Christabelle’s bachelor 
uncle and her sole guardian, had hired for 
a summer’s holiday. It was a house of 
goodly proportions, and owned to a fair 
amount of garden, meadow, and wood. It 
had once been a border stronghold, held by 
the noble house of Glendwr, but successive 
generations, with changing requirements, 
had considerably modified its frontage, and 
the east wall with its five-sided bastion, 
was the only part of the original structure 
left intact. Christabelle had chosen to 
have her bed-room in this ancient corner of 
the house because, she declared—though 
nobody could be found to verify her state- 
ment—in the still summer night, when 
blackbird and thrush were hushed, she 
could hear the little stream tumbling and 
splashing, a miniature waterfall, among the 
mountains, 

A step on the garden path made her 
look round again. 

“ Miss Chrissie, Miss Chrissie,” called a 
peremptory voice with a North-country 
accent. The e of a neat, elderly 
maid followed the voice adown the path. 

This was Ruth, who had been maid to 
Chrissie’s mother up to the day of her 
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death, now about a dozen years ago, and 
who subsequently, as nurse to the young 
lady, had joined her efforts to Uncle 
Simon’s to pet and indulge her to the top 
of her bent. Now, somewhat late in the 
day, this good woman—also conjointly 
with Uncle Simon—was doing her utmost 
to undo her successful work of past years. 

“Miss Chrissie, are you coming in to 
pour out the tea? The master wishes to 
know when he is to get any,” asked Ruth, 
= her last step brought her to Chrissie’s 
side. 

Chrissie knew this was a fabrication on 
Ruth’s part, for Uncle Simon had as great 
a horror of the rattle of tea-cups as he 
had of the dinner-gong, or anything else 
that disturbed him from his beloved orni- 
thological studies. 

“Go in and tell Uncle Simon I think 
it’s much too hot to drink tea this after- 
noon, and a glass of cold water will do 
him more good,” said Chrissie calmly. 

Ruth’s next words showed on what her 
thoughts were bent. 

‘Isn't Mr. Lee to have any tea either?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Miss Chrissie, I met him 
going up to the house as I came down, 
and—and—he didn’t look himself at all.” 

“Didn’t he? Perhaps the hot weather 
upsets him as it does some other people.” 

Ruth looked at her steadily for about 
twenty seconds, then she seemed to have 
taken in “the whole situation” to her 
entire satisfaction. 

‘Miss Chrissie,” she said solemnly, 
“he’s the fourth this year.” 

“ Fourth, fourth!” and Chrissie flushed 
a bright scarlet, and began playing with 
the posies in her basket ; “1 don’t know 
what you mean.” 

“Why, there was Mr. McAlpine who 
was number one; and Captain Crichton 
number two; and your cousin Mr. Bald. 
win number three——” 

“ Ruth, what are you thinking about to’ 
speak to me in this way?” 

“Your happiness, Miss Chrissie, that’s 
what I’m thinking about!” said the voluble 
Ruth. “It’s more than I can bear to see 
you throwing away all your chances one 
after the other. I did think when the 
master asked Mr. Lee to come down and 
help him shoot his strange birds, or stuff 
them, or something or other, that every- 
py Poy, be all right. I said to my- 
self, Miss Chrissie won’t say ‘no’ to such 
& nice young gentleman as that ; handsome, 
ae everything that a gentleman ought to 
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“No, no, no!” interrupted Chrissie 
vigorously ; ‘‘ he has a very bad temper.” 

‘‘Miss Chrissie, there’s never a woof 
without a flaw in it, let the cotton be 
never so fine! And there’s another saying 
up in the North,” this added with a pointed 
significance, ‘‘ many buyers make a bad 
market,’ which, if you don’t understand, 
Miss Chrissie, let me tell you. means that 
when the buyers are many the sellers are 
apt to put too high a price on their goods, 
and end with never getting rid of them at 
all.” 

Ruth was a Manchester woman, “ born 
and bred,” as she was fond of phrasing 
it at times, by way of clinching an argu- 
ment. She had a keen eye for a bargain, 
and it was an offence to her common sense 
to see her young lady so ruthlessly re- 
fusing to make her hay when the sun was 
shining. 

Underlying this feeling was another and 
a tenderer one. Here was the master 
getting on in life, and she herself—well, 
* not so young as she was.” What would 
become of Miss Chrissie left alone in the 
world, with no one to look after her? It 
had hitherto taken the combined efforts of 
two to keep her out of mischief; left free 
to follow her own devices, what might not 
be the result? 

Ruth brought her scolding to an end 

with a look on her face which seemed to 
say ‘there, Miss Chrissie, whatever comes 
of it I've done my duty, and spoken 
the truth to you.” She fully expected 
a tremendous outburst from Miss Chrissie 
by way of acknowledgement for her plain 
speaking. 
But Chrissie, for some reason or other, 
seemed bent on exercising an unusual 
amount of self-control that morning. 
“ Well, Ruth,” she said calmly, “ I suppose 
you've said every word you had to say— 
I should think you had, at any rate—and 
can stand still a minute and listen to me, 
for I’ve something to say.” 

‘‘ No doubt you have, Miss Chrissie,” 

“T’ve something in my head I wish 
to do, and I want you to help me to do 
it!” 

Rath drew a long breath and said 
nothing. But to Chrissie’s fancy an extra 
amount of starch seemed suddenly to show 
itself in her muslin cap and linen collar. 
Chrissie went on bravely enough, notwith- 
standing. 

“It’s just this: when we leave Wales I 
don’t want to go back into Lancashire, but 
I want to go right away to London for a 





whole year, and see everything that is to be 
seen, and go to all the theatres, and all the 
balls I can get invitations for !” 

“* Heaven bless us, Miss Chrissie! what 
next ?” ejaculated Ruth. 

** Well, what would happen next would 
be altogether according to circumstances. 
If in the year’s time I saw no one I 
liked better—and I don’t suppose I should 
see any one I liked better—I might, but 
I only say I might—go back home and 
marry Hubert Lee——” 

“Bless my heart, Miss Chrissie, do you 
suppose the gentleman is like your Fritz 
there, to be sent off when you don’t want 
him, and whistled back when you do?” 

Chrissie laughed lightly. 

“ Leave that to me! All I want you todo 
is, by-and-by, when I go to Uncle Simon and 
say, ‘I want to go to town for a whole year,’ 
to take the first opportunity of getting him 
alone and telling him that, of course, it’s 
only natural and right that a young lady 
at my time of life should wish to see the 
world and have a little fun. Why, it’s 
three whole years since last I went to 
town.” 

“ And what will the master do in London 
with no birds to catch and nothing to 
occupy him from morning till night?” 
grumbled the old servant. But her very 
tone of voice showed that she was yielding 
a though it might be inch by 
inch, 

“Oh, he could study the birds in the 
Zoological Gardens, or the Crystal Palace 
—I think they have some cockatoos there. 
Then, too, there is sure to be a splendid col- 
lection of ornithological books at the British 
Museum ; he could strain his eyes over them 
from morning till night if he liked. And 
don’t you see, Ruth ”—and here Chrissie’s 
voice grew irresistibly coaxing— “I let 
Uncle Simon take this funny old house in 
this lonely part of Wales just because he 
had heard that some wonderful tomtits had 
made their appearance here, so the very 
least he can do in return will be to let me 
choose our next holiday trip ; otherwise, I 
am quite sure I shall fall into a succession 
of fits of bad temper, and you know what 
that means.” 

Ruth pursed up her lips, and said nothing. 
She was tall, and prim, and stern-looking, 
and might have sat as a model for a typical 
Paritan. Bat, for all that, there was a very 
tender corner in her heart for her young 
mistress. And the young mistress knew 
this, and felt convinced that by-and-by 
when she fell to crying for the new moon, 
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Ruth would be the first to mount the 
ladder to get her darling her heart’s 
desire. 

Meantime Hubert, in hot haste, as one 
afraid to let his courage cool, had made his 
way to Uncle Simon’s study, where he 
knew he would find the old gentleman 
among his birds and books. 

An odd commingling of odours, as of 
dried birds’ nests, stuffy feathers, and 
camphor, saluted him as he turned the 
handle and went in. 

It was a small square room, but scantily 
supplied with furniture, and possibly for 
that reason had been selected by Uncle 
Simon for the “den,” in which to pursue 
his studies in natural history. The ma- 
terials for these studies lay scattered on 
every side, The window seat was covered 
with birds’ nests in various stages of di- 
lapidation ; strings of eggs adorned the 
backs of the chairs; and a beautiful jay, 
with an ugly red stain on its blue wing, lay 
on the floor. 

At a table near the window sat the old 
gentleman, with a big volume before him. 
He was very tall, very erect, and so thin 
that it seemed as if his own bones must hurt 
him. His eyes were sunken, his forehead 
prominent, his skin sallow. Strangers 
introduced to him would look and look 
again, wondering where they had seen his 
face before; but it was not until he re- 
moved the black velvet skull-cap, which 
he generally wore in doors and out, and 
displayed a bald head with one lock in 
front, that the resemblance to old Father 
Time would make itself apparent, and they 
would then discover that only the em- 
blematical scythe and hour-glass were 
needed to make the picture complete. 

He was muttering to himself and shak- 
ing his head over his book as Hubert 
entered. 

“Tf, instead of making a fine poem out 
of the story, they had given a few details 
as to the species of the birds, they would 
have served posterity far better,” he was 
saying. 

Then he looked up and saw Hubert 
standing in front of him. 

“It’s the story of Rhiannon’s birds I’m 
hunting down,” he went on. “It’s an old 
legend that, in different forms, is told all 
over Wales, You know it, I dare say: 
how that the warriors who came to see 
Rhiannon and heard her birds sing were 
spell-bound for eighty———” 

But Hubert was in no mood to listen to 
the story of Rhiannon’s birds. 











“ I’ve come to say good-bye,” he began. 

“Years,” went on the old gentleman, not 
heeding the interruption. ‘ Well, now 
the great point is, what birds were 
they? One version of the story gives 
them as linnets, another as thrushes, an- 
other as——” 

“I’ve come to——” again began Hubert, 
holding out his hand. 

Bat the old gentleman’s eyes had 
wandered once more to his book, and he 
did not see the outstretched hand. 

“ Blackbirds,” he continued. ‘My own 
belief is that they were crested tits, and 
that the crested tit was at one time a native 
of Great Britain. Now it is well known 
that these tits imitate the notes——” 

‘‘Confound the crested tits,” muttered 
Hubert. Then he went up to Uncle Simon 
and said right into his ear: “I’m off at 
once, Mr. Armstrong. I want to save the 
night-mail from Gorsaf-y-Coed, and I want 
to say good-bye.” 

Uncle Simon looked bewildered. 

“Going!” he said. “I don’t understand, 
Does Chrissie know? What does she 
say ? ” 

Hubert gave a short laugh. 

“What can she have tq say!” he ex- 
claimed bitterly. “ It doesn’t matter two- 
pence-halfpenny to her what I do. I never 
had any chance with her—I see it all now, 
and I ought to be very much obliged to her 
for speaking the truth to me at last.” 

Uncle Simon began to get a misty idea 
of the state of affairs. He rose from his 
chair, and laid his hand upon the young 
man’s shoulder, 

** Now,” he said kindly, “ I’m sure there’s 
some mistake, You're in too great a hurry 
to take things for granted. You should 
have patience.” 

“* Have patience |” 

** Yes, have patience. Now, if you re- 
member when I asked you to come here 
and help me hunt down the crested tits— 
by the way, I heard only this morning that 
a whole lot of them had been seen in the 
wood at the end of themeadow. Now that 
confirms my idea of Rhiannon’s birds 
being——” 

But Hubert felt that, if they got upon the 
topic of Rhiannon’s birds again, his good- 
bye would never be said. 

“T must be off at once. I shall walk 
down to the station. If you will have my 
portmanteau packed and sent after me to 
the ‘Grosvenor,’ I shall be very much 
obliged to you,” he said. 





‘Now, now, don’t be in such a hurry. 
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What wasI saying !—oh!—lI asked you down 
for a month or three weeks, thinking you'd 
take matters quietly, not rush at them in a 
hot-headed fashion ; and now, before you’ve 
been here a week, you tell me it’s all over 
between you and Chrissie, and you must 
go! A week isn’t long enough to settle so 
momentous a matter in.” 

“A week! You forget how long we've 
known each other. Why, four years ago 
Chrissie knew how much I cared for her, 
and gave me reason to think she really 
liked me,” 

“Four years ago! bless my soul! The 
child was only fifteen then. I had no idea 
young women began so early to take an 
interest in such things,” ejaculated Uncle 
Simon in mild astonishment. 

Hubert held out his hand again. ‘ Good- 
bye, Mr. Armstrong,” he said, “ and thank 
you for all your kindness to me.” 

But Uncle Simon did not put out his. 
“ My dear boy, think it over! Ten to one 
you did not understand what Chrissie 
meant——” he began. 

“‘Didn’t understand! When a girl tells 
you right out that she thinks you’ve been 
making an utter fool of yourself in trying 
to win her love, I suppose there’s only one 
way of understanding her words,” Hubert 
cried, freely translating the language of 
coquetry into that of plain prose. 

Uncle Simon’s face fell. 

“Well, that was rather rough on you, 
I admit! but—but you mustn’t take it too 
much to heart. And Ido hope,” this added 
a little apprehensively, “ your father won’t 
let this little affair between you and Chrissie 
make any difference in our thirty years’ 
friendship.” 

“You may be quite sure I shall take all 
blame on my own shoulders.” 

‘* Now, there are the McAlpines,” Uncle 
Simon went on, “generations back, I 
might say, our fathers and mothers were 
fast friends. And the valuable specimens 
of migratory birds they used to send me 
from their place in the Highlands. But I 
never hear from one of them now; and 
there’s Captain Crichton too; and my 
cousin Baldwin——” 

Like flame to tinder, was this unlucky 
allusion to the elderly Baldwin. 

“TI don’t think you need break your 
heart about him,” cried Hubert hotly. 
“Take my word for it, he stands a very 
good chance with Chrissie, if he has the 
pluck to come and ask her again.” 

“Really! if I thought that, I would 
write to him and——” 





“Oh, don’t act on what I say. If I 
thought there was any chance of Baldwin 
coming back here to make love to Chrissie 
I should stay on, to have the pleasure of 
breaking every bone in his body.” 

Uncle Simon began to think it might be 
as well to ‘‘ speed the parting guest.” 

“Tf you must go, you must,” he said 
with an air of resignation. ‘Are you 
going on to town or back to your people in 
Devon 3” 

‘I shan’t go near Devon. I shall travel 
up to town by the night mail, and to- 
morrow may find me at Southampton. 
The Geographical Society is sending out an 
expedition to the west coast of Africa; a 
friend of mine joined it six weeks ago and 
wished me to join it too. Like a fool, I 
refused. However, there’s time enough 
still if I start off at once!” 

‘My dear boy—-—” began Uncle Simon 
persuasively, 

“No use, Mr. Armstrong—-—” inter- 
rupted Hubert, thinking that more 
remonstrances were coming and answering 
them in anticipation. “No, I won’t stay 
dinner, thank you. No, I won’t let you 
drive me down to Gorsaf-y-Coed. My legs 
will take me there just as quickly as your 
horses could. Good-bye.” His last word 
carried him out of the room. 

‘‘ Hubert, Hubert!” called Uncle Simon 
after him. 

Hubert came back a step. 

“* What part of Africa is your expedition 
bound for?” 

“Upon my word I don’t know, and 
don’t care. Tan-Yan, something or other, 
I think they called the place.” 

Uncle Simon thought for a moment. 
““T was reading in the Geographical Society's 
notes the other day that the tufted tit— 
mind that’s not the crested tit I was 
speaking about a moment ago—had been 
seen at some place on the west coast. 
Now I am very anxious, as you know, to 
make an exhaustive enquiry into the whole 
family of tits, their haunts, habits, migra- 
tions, and I was thinking as you are agood 
shot——” 

“I understand,” interrupted Hubert 
impatiently, “if I come upon any tufted 
tits, Pll send them home to you in cart- 
loads—their skins at any rate. Good-bye.’ 

“T’'ll send you a full description of them 
to the ‘Grosvenor’ by to-night’s post. 
And, Hubert—Hubert, one moment.” _ 

Hubert paused at the foot of the stairs, 
looking up at the old gentleman who 
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on him. “I suppose you'll walk to Gorsaf- 
y-Coed through the wood here at the end 
of the meadow.” 

“ Oh yes, it’s the shortest way.” 

“T told you I had heard this morning 
that the crested tit had been seen in 
unusual numbers on the skirts of the 
wood. Now it occurs to me that if you 
chance to come upon——” 

But here Hubert’s patience broke its 
bounds. 

“‘Confound the tits, crested, tufted, the 
whole lot of them!” he cried angrily, 
making rapidly for the hall door as he 
spoke. Uncle Simon’s last words reached 
him on the door-step. 

“The crested tit, as I told you, can 
imitate perfectly the notes of -—” 

But the young man did not hear the 
finish of the sentence. 

As Hubert departed by the front door, 
Chrissie, swinging her basket of forget- 
me-nots and followed by Fritz, was mak- 
ing her way slowly along the garden paths 
at the back of the house, pausing now and 
again to gather a rose or heavily-scented 
carnation. The shadows of the tall syca- 
mores, which shut in the garden on two 
sides, were beginning to slant downwards 
towards the house now. From beneath 
their broad leaves came the flutter of birds 
awakening from afternoon languor to even- 
ing song. The dressing-bell clanged through 
the house, and simultaneously Ruth made 
her appearance at the door, as though she 
were on the look-out for her young mis- 
tress. 

Chrissie, however, did not hasten her 
steps. She knew perfectly well that the 
dicner-bell would clang and clang again 
before it would succeed in disturbing Uncle 
Simon from his beloved feathers and eggs. 

Ruth advanced to meet her, looking, so 
Chrissie thought, more grim and sour than 
ever. 

** He’s gone, Miss Chrissie, all in a hurry 
—wouldn’t wait even for the carriage to 
be ordered, or his portmanteau to be 
packed ; that’s to follow him to-morrow to 
his hotel.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Lee has gone?” 
asked Chrissie indifferently. ‘“ Well, what 
if he has; he'll be sure to come back 
again.” 

That's as may be!” 

Chrissie laughed lightly. ‘Don’t you 
remember at Christmas time he started off 
in just such a hurry, because I wouldn’t 
promise to give him more than two waltzes 
at the county ball, got as far as Chester 





and came back the next day promising 
he’d never do such a thing again.” 

“He’s going a little farther than to Chester 
this time, Miss Chrissie ; he’s off to Africa, 
or will be in a day or two.” 

“To Africa!” and Chrissie stood still 
in the middle of the path, all her smiles 
gone together with the roses of her cheeks. 

‘A telegram would find him and bring 
him back, Miss Chrissie,” suggested the 
old servant, her grimness vanishing in a 
moment before Chrissie’s evident distress. 

‘“‘ And what should I say to him if he 
came back?” said Chrissie thoughtfully. 

“Oh, that’s best known to yourself, 
miss,” said Ruth tartly again. “It’s not 
for me to say what a young lady is to 
say to a young gentleman she cares for.” 

“Who said I cared for him?” said 
Chrissie as sharply as Ruth herself had 
spoken. “I’ve not made up my mind by 
a long way whether I will care for him, 
or won’t care for him. How tiresome you 
are to-day, Ruth! you do nothing but 
worry me. Why don’t you goin and leave 
me alone?” 

‘It’s time to dress for dinner, Miss 
Chrissie.” 

“T’m not going to dress for dinner, and 
I shall not sit down to dinner to-night. 
Tell Uncle Simon I’ve a headache, and 
am going to my own room to lie down.” 

Chrissie was certainly in as bad a temper 
as Ruth had ever seen her in, 


CHAPTER II. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT. 


MATTERS were no better when, about 
a couple of hours later, the old servant, 
with a tray of light provisions in her hand, 
made her way up to her young lady’s 
room. 

She found her seated at the open 
window, with eyes very red and cheeks 
very pale, 

This window in the bastion of the 
oldest part of the house had been enlarged 
from its original slit-like propeeions and 
commanded a grand view of the distant 
mountains ; of the stretch of park-like 
meadow through which the little stream 
ran; and of the dark, tangly wood which 
bounded it, The silence ag giedaaage of early 
night were beginning to fall upon the land- 
scape now. The mountains weremeltinginto 
the clouds which crowned them ; the green 
meadows showed grey ; the wood loomed 
black through the soft, whitish vapour, 
which, rising from the stream, was slow] 
spreading itself in all directions, The air 
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was freshening, and a gentle breeze, heavily- 
laden with summer scents, rippled into the 
room through the open window. 

Ruth stood looking at the young girl, 
with her tray in her hand. Her heart ached 
for her nurseling. 

“Miss Chrissie,” she said gently, “a 
telegram would bring him back, take my 
word for it.” 

But Chrissie would not let the old 
servant so much as open her mouth. 

“Who told you I wanted him back?” 
she said sharply. ‘And why have you 
come to worry me? Did I not say that 
no one was to come near me till I rang ?” 
Then, to prevent further talk, she rose 
from her chair and leaned out of the 
window, turning her back upon Ruth. 

Rath thought for a moment. Miss 
Chrissie must have been fonder than she 
imagined of the departed lover. Things 
must be mended somehow or other, and 
the young lady made to listen to reason. 
Of course she could see, plainly enough, 
that Miss Chrissie was in a frame of mind 
to which neither scoldings nor entreaties 
could make appeal. Her thoughts flew 
back to the old nursery days—not so very 
distant after all—when the wilful young 
damsel had had to be “ brought round” 
in a variety of ways, by various devices. 

One device Ruth had generally found to 
operate very successfully. The retailing 
of some little item of news or gossip ; or, 
in a very bad state of affairs, the sudden 
invention of a good story rarely failed to 
divert the young lady’s thoughts from the 
cause of dissatisfaction, and render her in 
a few minutes thoroughly penitent and 
amenable to reason. 

“She'd go from screaming to listening 
all in a moment, I remember, if I only 
said ‘once upon a time.’ My word, how 
I used to rack my brains to know what 
was to follow the ‘once upon a tim,’” 
said the maid to herself. , 

So she fetched a small table, and putting 
her tray upon it beside her young mistress, 
began to gossip pleasantly. 

“Miss Chrissie,” she said, “the old 
woman from the farm in the valley came 
up with eggs this afternoon, and she talked 
—my goodness she did talk——” 

“So do other people who don’t come up 
from the farm in the valley with eggs,” 
interrupted Chrissie, turning her head 
] sharply round for a moment. 

Ruth was too diplomatic to notice the 
| insinuation; she went on with steady 
determination. “And she did say there 


were queer stories about this old house, 
and certain reasons why the Glendwrs 
always let it and went away at this time 
of the year.” 

‘Their reasons can concern no one but 
themselves,” said Chrissie more crossly 
than ever, and without turning her head. 

Ruth grew desperate. ‘I shall be sent 
out of the room in another minute,” she 
thought. Then she went on speaking very 
rapidly. ‘And she asked who slept in 
this old corner of the house——” 

Chrissie turned and faced her. 

“T do wish——” she began. 

“Oh and she told such an odd story, 
Miss Chrissie, of what went on here ever 
so many hundred years ago.” 

“ You'd go out of—” continued Chrissie. 

‘She said, Miss Chrissie,” went on Ruth 
breathlessly now, “that once upon a time, 
Miss Chrissie, once upon a time there lived 
far away among those mountains an old 
harper—oh, I forget what she called him— 
Telyuiwr, I think, or something like it.” 

Chrissie did not finish her sentence. 

Ruth took a breath and went on. “ His 
beard was white and down to his knees; 
and he was so old, no one could remember 
when he was born nor who was his father. 
No one knew exactly where he lived, for 
he used to wander about from place to 
place carrying his harp with him. Now 
this harp was made of gold——-” 

“ Made of gold !” 

Chrissie was all attention now, she had 
left her place at the window, and had re- 
seated herself, folding her hands in her lap 
and leaning back in her chair. 

“ Yes, made of gold, Miss Chrissie, and 
wonderful music the old man got out of it 
if the story is true. Sometimes he would 
play only on one string, sometimes on two, 
but the grandest music of all was when he 
used to sweep his hand across all the strings 
playing on every string in turn.” 

“On every string in turn,” repeated 
Chrissie dreamily. 

“People were always begging him to 
come and play to them. Sick people, they 
said, forgot their pain as they listened to 
him; poor people forgot their poverty ; 
dying people even forgot all about death, 
and talked as if they were going to begin 
life instead of to end it. But the odd part 
of it all was that when they used to beg the 
old harper to come to a wedding, or 4 
feast, or a funeral, he would always strike 
a bargain and say, ‘Remember I must be 
paid in gold.’” 





“ Paid in gold!" echoed Chrissie again. 
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“ And although the people were ever so 
poor, they always managed to find a gold 
piece for the old man. And, stranger still, 
it is said they never missed that gold 
piece ; one way or another it was always 
more than repaid to them. Naturally 
enough the old harper’s fame spread far 
and wide, and the Glendwr, a cruel, ruth- 
less chieftain, who held this old house as a 
border stronghold, wishing to hear his 
music, made a great feast on a certain 
Midsummer Day, and sent his retainers to 
summon him to the castle. ‘Remember 
your master must pay me in gold,’ said the 
old man as he shouldered his harp and 
followed the servants. When he arrived 
at the castle he found a great crowd of 
retainers and serving men and women 
assembled on the green sward—just below 
this window, Miss Chrissie—and the chief- 
tain and his wife and daughters sat up here 
where youand I are sitting now. The old 
man swept his hands across the strings and 
a great silence fell on the people. Then 
when he began to play, all the people lis- 
tened as they had never in their lives listened 
before. The young and light-hearted felt 
younger and lighter in heart than ever, 
and said the music was like the sound of 
one of the mountain waterfalls. 

Here Chrissie gave a start, but she 
said nothing. 

“ But the old and the sad said the sound 
to them was like the echo from out the 
mountains, One and all declared the music 
was the saddest and the merriest, the 
sweetest - the most solemn, that they 
had ever heard. Some said it was a new 
and unknown tune; others said it was 


sung it to them as they lay in their cradles. 
The chieftain, who sat in this window, was 
the only one who was dissatisfied. He 
declared the harp was out of tune, that it 
twanged and gave out false notes. ‘How 
now, my lady,’ he said to his wife who sat 
beside him, ‘ are we to pay for such strum- 
ming as this with pieces of gold?’ Then 
he called to his servants and desired them 
to bring him some new glittering brass 
pieces which he had in the house, and he 
tossed them from the window to the harper. 
‘ There, old man,’ he said, ‘I’ve paid you 
in glitter if not in gold.’ ” 

“In glitter if not in gold,” repeated 
Chrissie, thoughtfully. 

“Bat the old man did not touch the 
brass pieces. He shouldered his harp once 
more, and stood beneath the window, turn- 
ing his face upwards towards the chieftain. 








so old that their mothers must have/|h 





‘Look well on my face,’ he said, ‘you will }} 


see it no more again for ever.’ Now the 
story goes on to say that though the old 
man was never again seen on this side of 
the mountains, his music was sometimes 
heard, and that never a Midsummer Day 
passes but what some one hears it in the 
still summer-night. Those who have a 
clear conscience and have paid their debts 
honourably—like you and me, Miss Chrissie 
—never feel troubled by it; but woe to 
those who owe their neighbours anything ! 
They simply can’t stand it, it Pose them 
there and then to go and pay what they 
owe. Ah, possibly the Glendwr, who 
owns this house now,is a wise man to keep 
out of it, being, as people say, not particu- 
larly burdened with money or honesty 
either. There, Miss Chrissie, I’ve told you 
the story, as nearly as possible as the old 
woman told it to me, of the old harper who 
didn’t get paid for his music. What do 
you think of it?” 

But Chrissie, for some reason or other, 
did not seem inclined to discuss with Ruth 
the story of the old harper, “who didn’t 
get paid for his music.” She leaned back 
in her chair, covering her eyes with one 
hand. The words, “ Look well on my 
face, you will see it no more again for 
ever,” seemed to have a special and a 
solemn meaning in them, a meaning which 
she could “ all but,” yet not quite catch. 

Then all in a flash as though it were 
suddenly whispered into her ear it came to 
her how that she had been listening not 
alone to the story of Telyuiwr, but to that 
wonderful story, ever old yet ever new, of 
Love, the eternal harpist on the golden 


arp. 
Rath did not like her silence. Naturally 
enough she misinterpreted it. 

“A telegram would find him, Miss 
Chrissie,” she began, a little doubtfully. 

‘Go away now, Ruth, I want to think,” 
said Chrissie, but not in the tone in which 
she had bidden Ruth depart earlier in the 
evening. 

“It’s getting late, Miss Chrissie, won’t 
you goto bed?” 

** Yes, presently; but go away now, I 
want to think,” and again Chrissie leaned 
back in her chair, covering her face with 
her hands, 

But somehow thoughts would not come. 
Her eyes ached with the tears she had 
shed, her head ached, too, as though over- 
weighted with thoughts that were there, 
yet could not shape themselves. 

How still the outside night was ! Even 
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the summer breeze seemed to have fallen 
asleep, not a leaf stirred, not an insect 
whirred, not a night-bird flapped its wing. 
Yet what was that distant, splashing noise, 
now high, now low, now near, now far? 
Surely it was the waterfall among the 
mountains! What nonsense it was for 
people to say there was not a cascade within 
two and a half miles! If that was not the 
tumble, and rush, and swirl, of a running 
stream over high rocks, she did not know 
what it was. 

And with the noise of the falling water 
growing loud and louder in her ears, 
Chrissie’s hands fell limply to her side, and 
slowly, softly, a sweet sleep fell upon her. 


Could it be fancy % 

It seemed to be blown into the room 
through the half-open window—a weird, 
wild rush and crescendo of chords. Chrissie 
stirred in her sleep as though a breeze had 
swept over her face. Dreams began to 
trouble her. She thought that, as she sat 
in her chair beside the window, the sounds 
of music from a harp came up from the 
green sward beneath. She thought that she 
looked down from the casement expecting 
to see the long white beard and golden 
harp of Telyuiwr ; but lo! instead, though 
the golden harp was there, the harpist was 
none other than Uncle Simon. His long, 
bony fingers twanged away, and wonderful 
notes came springing from beneath them, 
although, strange to say, he was only play- 
ing on one string. They were notes, too, 
that had words as well as music in them, 
for they seemed to say : “ I’ve been a father 
to you, Chrissie, and given you all the hap- 
piness you have ever known in the years 
gone by. Pay me in gold, pay me in gold.” 

Chrissie, in her dream, felt for her purse 
as though it were quite an every-day event 
for Uncle Simon to be there playing on the 
harp and asking for payment. But when she 
opened her purse, with a great surprise, 
she saw that gold she had none, nothing 
but glittering brass pieces remained to 
her. And as she stood debating in her 
own mind whether she should offer Uncle 
Simon these, the tune beneath the window 
suddenly changed, and looking down once 
more, she saw that prim old Ruth had 
taken Uucle Simon’s place, and was there 
twanging away on another string: ‘Ive 
been a mother to you and tended you as 
my own child,” the “song without words ” 
seemed to say now: “Pay your debts, 
Miss Chrissie, pay them in gold.” 

Chrissie felt the tears rush into her eyes 





—even in her sleep she could feel them— 
for gold she knew she had not to give. 

For a moment she could see nothing, 
hear nothing. Then on a sudden there 
came a wonderful rush of full-toned 
harmony, and she knew that the player, 
whoever he was, now was sweeping all the 
strings in turn one after the other. And 
these were the words the music brought 
with it: “Is it ridiculous for a man to 
love a woman with all his heart and soul 
and strength? Look well upon my face, 
Chrissie, for you will see it no more again 
for ever.” 

Chrissie, with a start and a bitter cry, 
awoke and sprang to her feet. Her cheeks 
were wet with tears, her heart was beating 
hard and fast. All in haste she went to 
the still-opened window and leaned out. 
She would not have been one whit surprised 
to have seen there on the green sward the 
golden harp with Hubert himself in place 
of the ancient harpist, so strong a hold 
had her vision taken upon her. But 
nothing but outside darkness met her eye. 
The night was still as night could be, there 
was no moon, and the sky was so canopied 
with cloud that not a star was to be seen. 
The landscape showed like some spectral 
land in which the shadows had taken to 
themselves form and substance, and those 
things which had form and substance had 
dissolved into shadows. The distant 
mountains showed like distant clouds, the 
nearer clouds like nearer mountains. 
The stream looked nothing more than a 
streak of lead-pencil across an expanse of 
gloom, and the wood she could fancy was 
a veritable Hades where the shadows were 
botn, whence they stalked grim and gaunt 
into the outer world, and whither they 
returned when their work was done. 

She felt herself to be in dreamland still, 
when, as she stood thus staring into this 
land of shadows, a figure emerged from out 
the gloom of the wood, and began to take 
its way slowly and with many a halt across 
the dark meadow towards the house. 
“Ts it a man or a ghost?” Chrissie 
asked herself, bending eagerly, breath- 
lessly forward, as something in the outline 
of the advancing figure recalled the out- 
line of Hubert Lee. Bat if it were 
Hubert, what could have sent him back, 
and why was he limping in this way, 8 
though every step gave him pain ? 

She did not stay many seconds at the 
window debating the matter, but struck a 
light, and made her way down to the hall- 
door. 
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Ruth’s door opened simultaneously with 
Chrissie’s. She was still dr and 
wrapped up in a shawl : 

‘* Miss Chrissie,” she said apologetically, 
“Tcouldn’t make up my mind to go to bed 
till I had been in to you again, so I just 
lay down for a while. And oh, Miss 
Chrissie, such a dream I’ve had! I think 
it must have been the wind moaning in the 
chimney made me dreamit. Idreamt I heard 
a voice singing—yes, Miss Chrissie, it was 
singing, I know—and I thought it was your 
dear mother’s voice, saying, ‘It is you 
who have made my child what she is, 
captious, and wilful, and fickle. Is this 
your return for the years of kindness I 
showed you?’” And here Ruth’s voice 
gave way, and something like a sob ended 
her sentence. 

Chrissie was in too great a hurry to 
get to the hall door to stop to comfort 
her. She only gave her a passing nod and 
said, “Perhaps I’m not so as that, 
after all,” and then made her way down- 
stairs as fast as. possible. 

Ruth helped her to unbar the door, and 
together they stood on the doorstep, peer- 
ing into the darkness, Chrissie beginning 
to fear lest the shadowy, limping figure 
she thought she had seen was nothing but 
a dream-creature left behind by her vision 
to haunt her for a while. 

A streak of light from beneath the study 
door showed that Uncle Simon was still up 
and hard at work at his birds. Possibly the 
unusual sound of unbarring and unbolting 
at that hour disturbed him, for he came 
out of his “den” blinking very hard and 
rubbing his skull-cap backwards and for- 
wards, very much to the disturbance of his 
single forelock. 

“You there, Chrissie?” he said. ‘What 
are you doing? Thought someone was 
coming up to the front door! My dear, 
I want to ask you a question: have you 
been singing about the house to-night? 
Not Well, I suppose it was only a dream, 
after all. I must have fallen asleep over 
my work—I do sometimes, you know— 
and I heard in my dream a strange noise 
like ten thousand birds singing at once. 
I said to myself, ‘It is Rhiannon’s birds, 
now I shall see them for myself, and find 
out whether they are tits or linnets,’ 
On and on the sound came, nearer and 
nearer ; and then, just as I was expecting 
a rush of crested tits into the room, lo! 
there came nothing but a crowd of beaks, 
big brown beaks, with no bodies behind. 
They all made straight for me, ‘Peck 





at his eyes,’ one seemed to say; ‘Tear 
at his hand,’ said another. Then all 
together, in a chorus, seemed to shout 
at me, ‘We've given you song, and you've 
paid us in small shot.’ Chrissie,” here 
Uncle Simon’s voice dropped a little, “it 
never dawned upon me before that I was 
such a bloodthirsty individual.” 

But Uncle Simon’s last sentence did 
not catch Chrissie’s ear, for from out the 
shadows had come the figure her eyes 
were searching for, and there could be 
little doubt but that it was the figure of 
Hubert Lee, and that he was making his 
way to the house with difficulty and in 


n. 
mt was Chrissie who helped him up the 
steps, wheeled out a sofa for him, and 
then brought wine and made him drink it. 

Yet not altogether the Chrissie who had 
earlier in the day coquetted with him 
beside the stream, or, later on, had let 
him depart without a word of farewell. 
Something in her look, in her touch, 
in her voice, told Hubert of a change 
that had come over the girl, a change, 
too, with which he was not disposed to 

uarrel, 

But he did not venture, as yet, to take 
advantage of it, and told his story in 
humble, penitential fashion. 

“T feel very small, coming back in this 
way,” he said, trying, in spite of the pain 
he was evidently suffering, to get up a 
smile. ‘I suppose it is now four or five 
hours since I set off to walk to Gorsaf- 
y-Coed. Before I had got half-way through 
the wood my anger began to cool, and I 
felt I had said good-bye to one of my oldest 
friends,” here he looked at Uncle Simon, 
“in a very sorry fashion. A beautiful bird 
flew out of a bush and settled in a tree 
close to me, I think it must have been a 
crested tit——” 

*“Ah—h!” This by way of interjection 
from Uncle Simon. 

‘‘From out the tree,” Hubert went on, 
“there came a flood of song, as of a bird 
singing to the hen on its nest. I thought 
I'd find out if they were breeding there, 
let Mr. Armstrong know, and it would be 
the best apology I could make for my 
brusque departure. I swung myself into 
the tree by a low bough, caught at 
another to swing myself higher, when 
down I came with a crash——’ 

“ My dear boy, did the nest. come down 
with you?” asked Uncle Simon anxiously ; 
“that would identify tle birds at once.” 
Then, sotto voce to himself he added: 
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“There could be nothing bloodthirsty in 
picking up a fallen bird’s-nest !” 

“Ah, that I can’t say; for I lost. my 
senses as I fel], and lay unconscious on the 
ground for I don’t know how long. When 
I came to myself it was pitch-dark, and I 
was in great pain—I think I’ve hurt my 
shoulder, as well as twisted my ankle. 
Bat, Chrissie!” here he turned his face 
towards the girl who stood beside the sofa 
listening to his story, “ you’ve no idea how 
noisy that wood is at night. The birds 
seemed never to cease singing, or perhaps 
it was the soughing of the wind among the 
pines that I heard. Anyhow, as I lay on 
the ground, there seemed to be voices all 
round me, saying such strange things to 
me.” 

Chrissie said nothing ; but the thought 
in her heart was that Pelyuiwr had had a 
very hard night’s work indeed. 

Hubert misinterpreted her silence. 
“ Don’t think,” he said in a low, apologetic 
tone, “that I’ve come back to do nothing 
but tease and worry you into marrying 
me ” here he paused a moment, look- 
ing up at her wistfully, “so soon as I get 
my foot well I'll be off again—that is, if 
you will tell me to go?” This was put 
interrogatively. 

But still Chrissie said nothing, only her 
eyes were very downcast, her cheeks rosy 
red. 

Hubert went on even more doubtfully 
than before. “If I am to go I am, and 
there is no more to be said ; but will you— 
asa great favour I ask it—mind telling me 
if, when you said you loved your love with 
a ‘B,’ you really meant Bookworm and— 
and Baldwin—and—and——” But here 
he stopped, not liking to add the word 
* Bore,” which earlier in the day he had 
used so lightly. 

Chrissie looked shy, demure, and happy 
all in one. 

“ All girls ‘love their loves’ with ‘ B's,’ 
don’t you know, because they are Bachelors 
—really I meant nothing else,” she said 
softly. And the way in which she said 
it put Hubert’s doubts effectually to 
flight. 

“ Ah,” said Rath contentedly to her- 
self, as she fidgetted round the room pre- 
paring bandages and lotions for the 
bruised shoulder and ankle, “she'll love 
her love with another letter before the 
years out, I take it— with an ‘H’ 
maybe, for that stands for Hubert and 
Husband.” 

And Ruth was right. 
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(The post-mistress of Brenthwaite addresses 
her niece. ) 


CHAPTER L 


Just in her travelling-dress, my dear, 
grey cashmere, and a little grey bonnet, 
with only a tiny little pink feather in it ; 
though she would have looked as sweet 
as anybody could desire in white satin 
and orange-blossoms. But I know why 
she had such a quiet wedding, and it’s 
just like her, wanting to show considera- 
tion to mean cats that don’t deserve that 
she should ever give them a thought; 
though they—I mean Miss Jefferies—did 
cause our Miss Lucy a many thoughts, 
and sad ones too. And very glad am I 
that I was able to put a spoke into Miss 
J.’s wheel. But you don't know about 
that, my dear. ell, I'll explain; and I 
think you'll say that your old aunt has 
done one good action since she became 
post-mistress at Brenthwaite. 

It was at the beginning of the 
winter before last that Miss Lucy Mans- 
field went to Liverpool on a visit to 
her sister. Miss Mansfield had married 
young Jefferies, the Rector’s son—and 
it’s to be hoped that he’s a better man 
than his sister is a woman, or she'll 
have but a poor life of it; but that 
has nothing to do with my _ story. 
Miss Lucy had been a bit worn-out and 
low-spirited for some time; her brother 
Jack’s going to India had been a blow to 
her—her half-brother, Ishould say—for Mrs. 
Mansfield was a widow when she married 
the doctor; but no man could have been 


a better father to his own child than the | 
doctor was to Jack Archer, and Jack and | 


Lucy worshipped each other. The visit 
to Liverpool made her quite cheerful again, 
though ; and something more than cheer- 
ful. I’m old now, Jenny ; but I was young 
in my day, and had my chances too, 
though I was too proud to take any of 
them ; and I could guess what it was that 
brought such a pretty colour to her cheek, 
and made her go about the village smiling 


to herself as if she was always thinking of | 
some happy thing. And then there came | 


boxes of flowers by parcel post for Miss 
Lucy. They were lovely flowers, I know ; 
for once one of the boxes came to pieces 
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in my hands—it’s all nonsense for spiteful 
people, who would like to get the post- 
Office into their own hands, to say that I 
ever wilfully pry into things ; but if folks 
will fasten things carelessly, they must take 
the consequences. Well, I saw one lot of 
flowers ; and what’s more, everyone spoke 
of the lovely hothouse things Mrs. Mans- 
field had in her drawing-room, and that 
Frances Jefferies tackled Miss Lucy about 
them in this very shop. And this was 
what she said : 

“T jast looked in at your mother’s on 
my way down, Lucy, and came away green 
with envy at the flowers Isaw. Where 
do you get them at this season? Not here, 
surely.” 

‘*No, they came from Liverpool,” an- 
swered Miss Lucy, looking a bit un- 
comfortable at being questioned. 

“Oh, from Helen, I suppose. I must 
scold Harry for not sending some to me.” 

‘It was not Helen who sent them.” 

“Indeed! then who was it?” Miss 
Frances went on. 

“ Ah—another friend.” 

For, though Miss Lucy was simple, she 
wasn’t just a fool, and wasn’t going to tell 
everything to that inquisitive monkey. 

“ What a charming woman she must be!” 
answered Miss Jefferies, eyeing the other 
all over; but Lucy just tarned her head 
away, blushing scarlet; and without ex- 
plaining to her friend whether it was man 
or woman who had sent the flowers, she 
began asking me what would be the postage 
to India of the Christmas Number of the 
* Graphic.” 

Bat there are matters in which silence 
is as clear a reply as speech could be ; and 
it was easy to guess that Miss Jefferies 
knew quite well that it was some gentle- 
man who sent the flowers, and that she 
made no doubt he was paying attention to 
Miss Lucy. Now that angered her; for 
she counted herself the beauty of the 
village, and never let a man glance at 
another girl if she could help it. 

If he hadn’t been her brother, not to 
speak of his being the only man she ever 
showed her real self to, I don’t suppose 
Helen Mansfield would have been allowed 
to marry Harry Jefferies, and the thought 
of Lucy having a lover drove her wild. 
Bat you see she couldn’t interfere yet. She 
hadn’t heard anything about the matter 
from her brother, who, to tell the truth, 
knew her too well to be very fond of her; 
and even her audacity did not dare catechise 
Miss Lucy as much as she would have 


liked. But she began to go about sayin 
that Helen was making her brother indif- 
ferent to his own family, and that all his 
affection and kindness were reserved for 
his wife’s people. 

Well, that complaint was taken out of 
her mouth pretty soon; for, early in the 
New Year, she was asked to go to Liver- 
pool for a month, and off she went, think- 
ing she could find a sweetheart there too. 
But her sister-in-law knew what she was 
about, and was more than a match for her. 
Miss Frances hadn’t been gone more than 
a week when the Rector got a letter from 
his son asking him to receive as a guest a 
friend of Harry’s; and Mr. Lovat, who 
hadn’t been very well of late, would, he 
thought, be benefited by the air of Brenth- 
waite. 

I hadn’t been blind all this time, Jenny, 
as you may guess. I had noticed that, 
after every box of flowers arrived, Miss 
Lucy had posted a letter addressed to one 
“Arthur Lovat, Esq.,” somewhere in Liver- 
pool, After a while, too, there came 
letters addressed ' Miss Mansfield, in a 
hand I didn’t know; and usually on the 
day these came--I’ve known her come a 
day too soon, though—she would come 
down to the shop, and, after buying some 
sewing cotton or a box of hair-pins (the 
quantity of hair-pins she used that winter 
was enormous, and her hair cut short too), 
she would ask in a casual way if there 
were any letters for her, quite as if it was 
an afterthought, you know. The Liver- 
pool letters, you see, didn’t come till noon, 
after the daily delivery was over ; and she 
couldn’t wait till next morning for his. 

I knew what was going on, then, when 
Mr. Arthur Lovat came to stay at the 
Rectory, though I didn’t say a word to 
anybody ; and I only wondered how long 
it would be before all was settled. It 
wasn’t very long; only a week, unfortu- 
nately. Why unfortunately ? you'll ask. 
Ah, Jenny, my dear, you may refuse a man 
once too often, as I know to my cost ; but 
it’s a worse risk still to accept him too 
soon. There's many an honest, true- 
hearted girl likes a man as well after she 
has seen him twice as she does when she 
has been his wife for ten years; but he 
doesn’t know that. I don’t say he doesn’t 
believe it—trust a man’s vanity for that !|— 
but his belief is ready to be shaken by any 
chance breath of circumstance ; and that’s 
all the more likely to happen if he is rich 
and she poor, as was the case with these 
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I could tell, the first time I saw Miss 
Lucy after the engagement was announced, 
that it was a love for all time and eternity 
with her ; but then I am a woman—not to 
speak of my having known her all her life— 
and can tell that when a girl does not look 
proud, as if she had made a conquest of a 
man, but quietly content, as if her life was 
just made complete, it’s all right with her. 
But a man can’t see that, -He likes to 
be dragged, for a week or two at least, at 
&@ woman’s apron-strings, and treated at 
the same time as if he had miraculously 
dropped from the clouds, 

And this Mr, Lovat, though he was a 
good-looking—and, I think, a good-hearted 
fellow—wasn’t quite good enough for Miss 
Lucy. You see he was impulsive, and he 
knew it; which made him suspicious, Once 
he had done a thing he recognised that he 
had not considered it carefully enough first, 
and then he began to wonder if he had 
been taken advantage of. He would have 
required a far longer and more intimate 
knowledge of Miss Mansfield than he yet 
had, to realise how thoroughly true and 
thoughtful she was. She never said a 
thing she didn’t mean, nor wouldn’t have 
done so to save her life. 

Still, things might have gone smoothly 
enough if Miss Jefferies could have been 
kept out of the way, which she couldn’t, 
worse luck. As soon as Miss Lucy’s en- 
gagement came out she recognised that she 
had been taken away from Brenthwaite on 
purpose to let it take place (Helen had 
always been more than a match for her in 
domestic manceuvring, and she hated her 
for it); so she said she didn’t feel well, and 
must get home again ; and back she came, 
bent on making mischief, as I could tell 
the moment I set eyes on her. 

Well, she’s pretty, there’s no denying 
that ; if she were only half as good as she’s 
good-looking, she wouldn’t be a bad sort of 
woman at all. 

Now Arthur Lovat was a great deal with 
his sweetheart ; but still he was staying at 
the Rectory, and had to be polite to the 
young lady of the house when she was 
present. The housemaid told me that it 
was positively sickening to see the way in 
which she threw herself at him, singin 
little songs to him, and teasing him, an 
appealing to him for advice and help on 
every trifling occasion, till the poor man 
didn’t know whether he stood on his head 
or his heels with her making him so vain 
about himself. She wanted to make him 
fancy he had thrown himself away 





on Miss Lucy; but I think every time 
he went to Mrs. Mansfield’s he must have 
felt that he breathed a purer air. But then 
that witch would insist on going with him 
to see her “darling Lucy,” and when she 
was walking home with him would try to 
insinuate herself into his good graces 


I saw her make a very good hit once, 
and all its success came of his not being 
well enough acquainted with the family he 
was going to marry into. She had brought 
him down here with her when she wanted 
to buy something—she was always dragging 
him about the village at her heels, as if he 
were her private property—and while she 
was looking over my whole stock of em- 
broidery silks, fingering them and tangling 
them up, and never buying any after all, 
ahe said : 

“Dear Lucy is looking so different now 
from what she did a few months ago; I 
thought she would never get over Jack 
Archer’s going to India; she was quite 
broken down for some time after. But 
really it was necessary he should go; Mrs. 
Mansfield was quite glad to get rid of him, 
he was such a scapegrace.” 

Young Archer been a little bit wild, 
it is true; driving into Combermere, and 
going to the billiard-room at the King’s 
Head there a little too often; but he had 
nothing todo, and so must find amusement 
of some sort, There wasn’t a bad inch in 
him, and he’ll do right enough now that he 
has got this appointment. But there’s no 
doubt he had caused his mother some 
anxiety, and she very rarely spoke of 
him, and neither did Miss Lucy. Appa- 
rently Mr. Lovat had never heard of him, 
for he said, quite surprised-like : 

“ Indeed, Lucy has never spoken of Mr. 
Archer.” 

‘No, of course not; I can quite under- 
stand that,” answered Miss Jefferies. 

He hesitated a little, as if he was 
ae of his oo feelings, before he 
spoke again ; but jealousy got the upper 
hand of him, f 

“Was she—attached to him ¢” 

“ Attached! She was devoted to him ; 
she worshipped him,” cried Miss Frances ; 
but I could see quite clearly that Mr. 
Lovat had quite a mistaken idea of who 
this Mr. Archer was, so I put in my word. 

“And natural enough it was that she 
should be fond of her brother,” said I. 
But that witch took up my words and 
gave them a twist to suit her own 


purpose. 
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“ Yes; I believe they were quite like a 
real brother and sister,” she added; and 
just at that moment, as it chanced, Miss 
Lucy passed the window, and Miss Jefferies 
must needs rush out to speak to her, and 
Mr. Lovat followed, and my chance of 
explaining the true relationship of Jack 
Archer to Miss Mansfield was lost. 

That was the day before Mr. Lovat left 
Brenthwaite. You see business must be 
attended to; and though, or perhaps be- 
cause, he was the youngest partner in the 
firm of Lovat, Macnamara, and Lovat, the 
shipping agents, he had to return to work 
pretty soon. I think he hadn’t seen Miss 
Lucy very often in Liverpool, where they 
met first, and he had been only a fortnight 
here, a week before he proposed to her 
and a week after—long enough to fall in 
love with her, but not long enough to find 
out how wise he was to do so, Ah me! 
perhaps it takes far more time than he 
could spare—many a year of married life 
with all its griefs and joys, to show a man 
whether or not Heaven guided his choice of 
a wife! But assuredly Mr. Lovat went away 
from Brenthwaite, knowing very little of 
the real character of the girl he meant to 
marry, and with his head dazed and his 
faith shaken a little by Miss Jefferies’s deceit 
and witcheries. 

He was an honourable man, as men’s 
ideas of honour go—good enough in their 
way, my dear, but not going far enough. 
If a man has promised to marry a girl, he 
feels bound to keep his word by making 
her his wife, and never thinks that he may 
be breaking his promise in all that gives it 
any value by not giving her the love and 
trust that are the centre of true marria: 
That’s moralising, I know, which is a thing 
I’m not given to; but I have seen a many 
cases where the man had better have 
broken with his betrothed and let her bear 
the pain of his faithlessness, than swear at 
the altar to love and honour her when he 
could not be sure of doing either. But as 
I have said, Mr, Lovat was an honourable 
man. I believe that in his inmost soul he 
was by this time doubtful if he loved Miss 
Mansfield, and more than doubtful if she 
loved him ; but the marriage was fixed to 
take place at Easter, and he never said a 
word to hinder it, 

Miss Lucy never doubted him. It wasn’t 
in her nature to distrust anybody, and it 
used to make my heart quake to see her 
going about with Miss Jefferies. I felt 
that creature to be dangerous, though I 
could not have told how. It was she who 





suggested that they two should be photo- 
graphed together, knowing well that her 
straight features and large eyes would come 
out better than Miss Lucy’s sweet irregular 
face. A copy of this portrait was, of 
course, sent to Mr. Lovat, and it was just 
the thing to put him out of conceit with 
his choice ; for a man must be very deeply 
and truly in love before he can admit that 
his sweetheart isn’t a beauty, but that he 
doesn’t care a straw about it. He usually 
wants to fancy that she is the prettiest girl 
he ever met, and that every other man will 
envy him the moment he casts eyes on her. 
But if his fancy wavered, his allegiance did 
not; and time went on till the day before 
that fixed for the wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Jefferies were stay- 
ing with Mrs. Mansfield; the bridegroom 
was at the Rectory. He spent the evening 
before the marriage with his bride—he and 
Miss Jefferies. How she clung on to him! 
From the moment he arrived she was 
continually hanging around him, till, as 
Mrs. Blamire, the clerk’s wife, remarked to 
me, you'd have thought it was she he was 
going to marry and not Miss Mansfield. 
On this evening, of course, he had to walk 
home with her, seeing he was living in her 
father’s house. The two had just set out 
when Lucy noticed that her lover had 
forgotten his cane, You know the path 
from Mrs. Mansfield’s house to the Rectory 
—how after going out at the front door you 
have to go down by the side of the garden 
before you strike into the main road. Well, 
Miss Lucy said that if she went out by the 
back door and ran-down to the bottom of 
the garden she could overtake them and 
give him the stick, thinking, doubtless, 
that she would get a kiss in return, poor 
lamb ! 

Off she went. She was gone longer 
than those in the house expected, but 
they didn’t fret about that. At last, how- 
iy her a joes ~~ of — te 
and saw her coming slowly up the en- 
walk, with the cane still in her hand. 
When she entered the drawing-room they 
saw that she was deadly pale. 

‘What is the matter, my darling?” 
cried Mrs. Mansfield, “have you caught 
cold?” And Mrs. Jefferies added, ‘ You 
did not catch them, I suppose " 

“Yes, I caught them,” answered Miss 
Lucy in a stupid-like, heavy voice, as if 
she was speaking in her sleep; and then 
she- seemed to take herself up, and said : 
“No, I did not; and I think I am cold.” 
Then she began to cry, and sobbed out: 
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“Yes, so cold, so very cold,” quite de- 
mented-like. 

Of course there was a fuss, and her 
mother got her some wine, and made her 
go to bed at once, and made much of her 
in every way, thinking that she had caught 
a chill, and was perhaps a bit nervous. 
Miss Lucy let them do pretty much what 
they liked with her, and they, for their 
part, did not pay much heed to anything 
she said, though afterwards Mrs, Mans- 
field recalled the one request she made as 
she bade her good-night: ‘ Mother, ask 
Harry to bring Arthur here to-morrow 
before it is time for me to go to church.” 

I don’t suppose Mrs. Mansfield ever 
thought of the matter at the time, she 
was so flurried, but next morning Miss 
Lucy repeated her demand. 

“Why do you want to see him ?” asked 
her mother ; but she would not explain. 


“T must see him,” she said; that was! 


all. 

Mrs. Mansfield argued about such a 
wish being unusual, unreasonable, uncon- 
ventional; all she could get out of her 
daughter was, “I must see him. I will 
not go to church unless I see him.” 

Finally she went to her son-in-law, and 
told him what Lucy asked of him. He, 
too, wanted to know why she wished to 
see her bridegroom; but she would not 
state a reason, whereupon he fumed and 
scolded, and refused to do what she 
wanted, 

“Then I won’t go to church!” she 
repeated, with a quiet, sullen obstinacy, 
that was as unlike her as it could be. 

They held out till it was indeed time to 
start for church, for it was to be an early 
wedding, as the happy pair were to go a 
long way on their wedding journey that 
day. Still she refased to move, till Mr. 
Jefferies, in a temper as you may guess, 
set off to do her bidding. 

But he did not succeed in it. When he 
got to the Rectory he found that the whole 
party—the bridegroom, the Rector, Miss 
Jefferies, who was to be bridesmaid, and 
even the servants—had gone to church, 
and were now waiting for the bride. He 
hadn’t quite the audacity to call Mr. 
Lovat from there, so off he scuttled home 
again, to tell the position of affairs. 

Miss Lucy made no more ado then. She 
let her mother and sister put on her wreath 
and veil, and meekly took her place in the 
carriage. 

There were a good many people in the 
church, for everybody was fond of Miss 


Mansfield, and besides, a wedding’s a 
wedding—a sight that goes to every 
woman’s heart. I was there, and I did 
say to myself that though I had teen 
many a bride go to the altar, there never 
was one like this, She was quite calm, 
and cold as a marble statue ; she held her 
head up and looked straight before her, 
but I think she saw nothing ; and her teeth 
‘were pressed fast into her under lip. She 
hardly leaned on her brother-in-law’s arm, 
while behind her came that cat, smiling, 
and blushing, and glancing around, and 
looking, I must say, as pretty as a pic- 
ture. 

Well, they got to the chancel steps, and 
the service 3 The first part was got 
through smoothly enough, and Mr. Lovat 
answered the “ Wilt thou?” as cheerfully 
as need be. 

Then came the bride’s turn. 

“Wilt thou have this man to thy 
| wedded husband, to——?” Well, J enny, I 
‘ suppose you know the marriage service as 
| well as most girls do, so there’s no need 
‘for me to go through the whole speech. 
But when the Rector had finished there 
came, clear and plain, Lucy Mansfield’s 
answer : 

“No!” 





CHAPTER It, 


IN a moment there was dead silence ; 
then a sound, a sort of universal gasp, 
went through the church, and ceased in a 
moment. Everyone wondered what was 
coming next. The Rector stared, as if he 
thought his ears had played him false, and 
the bridegroom turned and looked at his 
bride as if he fancied that reason had 
deserted her. Even Miss Jefferies trembled 
and her breath came fast, though she got 
red, while everyone else was deadly pale. 
Only Miss Lucy herself stood still and 
calm, as if nothing unusual had occurred. 

After a few moments, the Rector pulled 
himself together sufficiently to say some- 
thing about this being an unusual occurrence, 
and to ask the congregation to go away. 
But the congregation wouldn’t ; everybody 
wanted to hear the explanation of the 
scene. Then the Rector turned to the 
bride, and asked her why she had refused 
to take Mr. Lovat for her husband. , 

“Mr. Lovat could not have kept in his 
heart the vow he was about to take, there- 
fore I prefer to set him free from it,” she 
answered very quietly ; but then she broke 
down. She turned to her brother-in-law, 
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who had been standing by her side to give 
her away, and who, when she gave her 
strange reply to the Rector’s question, had 
come closer to her and drawn her arm 
within his. 

He is a good man, Jenny, my dear; in 
fact all the good of the family is concen- 
trated in him; and he knew that what- 
ever Miss Lucy did was sure to be right. 
And now, “Oh Harry, Harry,” she cried 
so pitifully, “he loves your sister better 
than me.” 

Even that witch turned pale at that. 
“She must have overheard us last night,” 
she said half to herself, half to Mr. Lovat, 
who looked from one girl to the other as if 
it wouldn’t have wanted much temptation 
to make him strike either to the ground. 
I never saw such a mixture of shame and 
anger on a man’s face, 

“Yes,” said the poor pale bride, answer- 
ing Miss Jefferies’s exclamation ; “ yes, I 
heard you. I ran down the garden, 
thinking to overtake you at the corner of 
the hedge and give Arthur his cane which 
he had forgotten; and I heard him say, 
when you asked him if he were not happy, 
that he was never happy when you were 
near, for you always made him waver in 
his allegiance to me, and that the best 
thing he could wish for his peace and mine 
was that he might never see you after his 
wedding-day. And then I heard you 
laugh. Good Heavens! you laughed at 
the thought of his being faithless to me, 
whom you had called your friend. Then I 
knew that I must give him up: and they 
would not give me the chance of breaking 
with him till now, when we stood at the 
altar together.” 

The Rector interfered now, and scuffled 
the wedding party into the vestry. If 
ever shame fell on a woman in a moment, 
it did on Miss Jefferies on that day. Mrs, 
Mansfield and Helen clung about Lucy ; 
Mr. Jefferies had put his arm round her 
and almost carried her away. Even the 
Rector held aloof from his daughter, and 
Mr. Lovat shrank from her as if she had 
been a snake, And the look that man 
cast on the girl who had refused to marry 
him, as she was borne, half-fainting, past 
him—the look of reverence and longing !— 
would have ‘puzzled a philosopher. Men 
are queer, Jenny; strange complicated 
creatures, that never know more than half 
their mind at a time. We women are 
different. We love a man or we don’t, 
and we’ll take him or we won’t ; and there’s 
an end to it, But they! they’ll love a 





woman, and want to keep her, and think 
no one like her; and be faithless to her all 
the time—faithless with one half of their 
nature and true with the other—till you 
don’t know what they mean by love, and 
they don’t know themselves. 

But this I do say, and stick to it, that it 
was a blessed thing for Miss Lucy that she 
acted as she did that day, for till then he 
thought her only a gentle thing without 
much depth or firmness of character in her ; 
and if they had married then he would 
have been, perhaps, kind enough to her in 
a way, but would have trifled with her, and 
been careless and selfish, and wouldn't have 
found out her real character in fifty years, 
But now he began to respect her. 

At the time, however, that seemed as if 
it was about the worst fate that could befall 
him; for, as a matter of honour, he was 
bound to marry Miss Jefferies now, having 
compromised her, as people said. Stuff 
and nonsense! it was she who compro- 
mised him. He had been weak and foolish ; 
but it was she who was wicked. Butif his 
conduct had been that of a wilful fiend it 
wouldn’t have needed a severer punishment, 
I thought, than that of marrying her. He 
had never respected her, and he wasn’t 
likely to begin to do so now. She didn’t 
respect him either ; but that didn’t matter, 
she didn’t care two straws about that. All 
she wanted in a husband was some one 
who could give her gay clothes, and a fine 
house, and a carriage ; and for that purpose 


Mr. Lovat would serve as well as any | 


other. 

She insisted on what she called “a 
decent interval” elapsing before the mar- 
riage took place. Mr. Lovat would have 
got it over next day, if he could have 
managed is, since it had to be ; and Mre. 
Mansfield—well, some people said it was 
unladylike of her, but I could understand 
her feelings—she actually sent over Miss 
Lucy’s wedding-cake to Miss Jefferies, with 
her compliments, and the remark that it 
had been kept long enough, and had better 
be used at once, as it was of no use to the 
former owner. 

This new wedding was to take place in 
the summer. The Rector, who, poor man! 
was heartily ashamed of the whole affair, 
didn’t want it to be at Brenthwaite, and 
suggested that Frances might be married 
from her brother’s house; but here Mrs. 
Harry put in her word, and said that, as she 
had no longer any acquaintance with Mr. 
Lovat, and did not desire any, she must 
decline the privilege of having anything to 
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do with his marriage with Miss Jefferies. 
Really everybody was so disagreeable about 
the matter that I began to think the couple 
would have to make a sham elopement of 
it and run away with everybody’s consent, 
which would have been just the right sort 
of end for a sham love-match. It was Miss 
Lucy, bless her! who interfered at last. 
She wrote to her sister that she would con- 
siderita discourtesy to her if there were any 
unfriendly feeling shown to Frances and 
Mr. Lovat, and that she begged Helen to re- 
member that, for Harry’s sake, she ought 
not to quarrel with any member of his 
family, though Harry, to tell the truth, was 
quite as disgusted with his sister as any- 
body could be. But the end of it was 
that the family concluded to pretend that 
they quite approved of the marriage. 

Miss Jefferies herself was in the best of 
spirits, ordering new gowns to her heart’s 
content, and telling everybody, high and 
low, that though she wouldn’t for worlds 
have interfered with poor dear Lucy’s hap- 
piness, and had done her best—her best, 
indeed !—to keep Mr. Lovat to his engage- 
ment, she couldn’t but see the hand of 
Providence in the prevention of the 
marriage atthe last moment. It had been 
a case of love at first sight of her with 
Arthur, she said; and though it was very 
hard on Lucy that things should have 
chanced as they did, it was really better 
for even her that she should lose her sweet- 
peor than marry a man who did not love 

er. 

“Tt would only have been three lives 
spoilt,” she said with that acid sweetness of 
hers; “but now she hoped all would be 
well. No doubt Lucy would meet some one 
really suited to her ; or, if not, she would 
make a charming old maid.” 

She had the impertinence to say that to 
me (for she wasn’t at all particular who 
she gossipped with), and it angered me so 
that I gave her one in return. 

“Miss Lucy will always be charming, 
whatever her fate in life may be,” said f 
“And though it mayn’t become an old 
maid to stand up for her class, I’ve often 
thought they aren’t the worst women 
going, nor the least attractive either. There 
are some poor creatures that I believe hus- 
bands are given to just that their powers 
of making mischief may be confined to 
one household, It’s hard on the husband, 
it’s true; but somebody must suffer, and, 
asa rule, he has brought his fate on himself.” 

She made no reply to that, I tell you. 

Her path wasn’t all roses just then 





either, though she put a bold face on it, 
and, perhaps not being cursed with too 
much feeling, really was happy enough. 
Mr. Lovat ‘fan't behave in a very lover- 
like manner. He came to see her only 
twice in three months, and then only for 
a day; and he didn’t write to her very 
often either, not more than once a fort- 
night or so. I could tell that, of course ; 
for I knew his writing well, through seeing 
it so often on his letters to Miss Lucy. Miss 
Jefferies said that it was business that 
kept him so much away from her, and per- 
haps the excuse was truer than she thought; 
but it would have required a good deal of 
business, and of a very disagreeable kind 
too, to account for the look his face wore 
when he did come to Brenthwaite. It 
was not the expression which usually cha- 
racterises a man who is going to marry a 
girl he loves. 

Besides, there was one incident that 
happened on his last visit to the village, 
which proved clearly enough how much of 
his heart was in the affair. 

Miss Lucy and her mother had gone 
away travelling after the marriage was 
broken off. New scenes are supposed to 
cure every possible ache of soul or body 
nowadays ; though if that poor girl could 
tell a mountain from a lake just then, it’s 
as much comprehension of scenery as I 
give her credit for, But their house was 
shut up and the garden was allowed to 
run wild, It was rather pitiful to see 
the honeysuckle she used to train so 

rettily up the pillars of the verandah, 
am about and broken by the wind, and 
the roses dying on the bushes for want 
of anybody to pluck them. So I thought 
often enough, and apparently the pity of 
it struck more than me. 

At least, one dark night, Bagley, the police- 
man, was going his rounds, when he saw 
a figure prowling round the house. He 
thought it was a thief, and, being a wise 
man who would rather send a robber about 
his business with a shout than have a 
tussle with him, which might end in the 
wrong man getting the worst of it, he 
called out : 

“ Who's there ?” 

There was no answer, and the man 
didn’t make a bolt, as Bagley expected, but 
merely moved quietly into a darker part of 
the verandah ; so the poor policeman was 
compelled to tackle him. He leapt over 
the paling that separated the garden from 
the road, and made for the corner where 
he guessed the intruder to be, The tres- 
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passer tried to get away then; but it being 
dark, and he, perhaps, not having all his 
wits about him, it ended in his falling into 
the policeman’s hands, Then there was a 
struggle, for, though the stranger cried out, 
“Let me go, you fool; I wasn’t doing any 
harm,” and the voice was that of a gentle- 
map, Bagley thought that, having once 
made a capture, he wouldn’t lose the 
credit of it. So he clung on till he got 
him into a corner where’ he could turn 
his lantern on him; and then when he 
saw him, who do you think it was? No 
other than Mr, Lovat, come, within a 
fortnight of his marriage with another 
woman, to have a last look at his old 
love’s home. 
He gave Bagley half-a-sovereign, and 
told him to say nothing of the matter ; but 
ou see, money come by in that way has a 
Saat of loosening the tongue instead of 


_ doing the reverse; and before the night 
| was over, the affair was known at the 
| **Greyhound,” and the news was in the 


mouth of everybody in the village within 
twenty-four hours, No doubt it came to 
Miss Jefferies’s ears at last; but she took 
no notice of it. She wasn’t of the soft- 
hearted kind that give up a man because 
he has ceased to care for them. 

So time went on till within a week of 
the wedding-day. Mr. Lovat was too busy 
to come to Brenthwaite till the very eve of 
the marriage, and just then his business 
was of an anxious kind, Trade had been 
bad everywhere, and there had been 
several failures in Liverpool, when one 
day I read in the newspaper that one very 
large house—I forget the name of it now— 
had fallen. 

“Several other well-known firms are 
involved in its ruin,” the paragraph said. 
* Among others, Lovat, Macnamara, and 
Lovat, the shipowners, must go down.” 

“ What will Miss Jefferies say to this ?” 
I asked myself. For I knew that if Lucy 
Mansfield’s lover had not been rich she 
would have been allowed to keep him for 
aught that Miss Frances cared. And now 
that she had secured him, to find his money 
all gone away like dead leaves ! 

“Providence treats folks as they de- 
serve,” I said to myself; but, bless you, 
Miss Jefferies was one of those who are 
always bent on outwitting Providence, and 
that is what she tried to do now. 

It was in the evening paper, which, as 
you know, we do not get in Brenthwaite 
till the morning after it has been published, 
that I read the news of Mr, Lovat’s firm’s 





failure. Well, it was quite early in the day, 
not more than an hour after I had seen 
the paragraph, that Miss Jefferies came 
down to buy some stamps. She had a 
letter in her hand, and I never in my life 
saw anyone #0 excited. 

“Have you sent the morning letters 
away?” she asked me, 

* Yes,” I answered, “I sealed the bag 
and sent it off just about ten minutes ago. 

“‘How unfortunate!” she cried. “I 
made as much haste as I could, and I 
thought I should catch the post. I wanted 
this letter to goatonce, It can’t be helped, 
I suppose.” 

“T’'m afraid not, miss,” said I, “ unless 
you were to drive into Combermere and 
post it there,” 

For a moment, I thought she would take 
the suggestion ; but she caught herself up. 
“How stupid I am!” she exclaimed. 
‘“‘ There is really no reason for such special 
haste; but I wanted to get it over as 
quickly as possible. But if I post my 
letter now, it will reach Liverpool to- 
morrow morning, won't it ?” 

“Oh yes, miss,” I assured her, so she 
put on the stamp and popped the letter 
into the box. 

Well, Jenny, I don’t mind confessing 
that I took it out and looked at the address. 
It was for Mr. Lovat, as I had guessed, 
and puzz:ed my head for a good while, 
oe what the contents could be. It 
was sealed with wax, or—well, perhaps—I 
don’t know! Though anything of that 
sort I never have done; being, as I said, 
not an inquisitive woman. But, you see, I 
couldn’t quite fancy Miss Jefferies being in 
such a hurry to convey consolation to her 
lover for a misfortune of that kind. Under 
any other, she would have behaved beauti- 
fully, but the loss of money was too serious 
a thing. I concluded at last that she 
hadn’t noticed the paragraph in the paper, 
and wanted only to give Mr. Lovat orders 
to bring her something she fancied from 
Liverpool. But the mystery was cleared 
up before the day was out, 

The morning papers come here about 
noon. I don’t get one myself; there’s too 
much politics in it, and none of those nice 
murders, and elopements, and bits of news 
about the aristocracy that do one’s heart 
good. But they get one at the Rectory. 

Before it could have been half-an-hour 
in the house, down came Miss Frances 
again, pale as death, but trying to smile. 

“ T suppose my letter isn’t gone yet,” she 
began. 
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“No, miss ; I don’t send the letters off 
till six o’clock.” 

“That is fortunate. I want to have it 
back again ; there is something in it which 
I want to alter—that is, something I have 
omitted to say—something that—-— give 
me the letter, please.” 

**T can’t do that, miss,” said I, “it is 
against the law.” 

“Oh, nonsense! What a silly idea !” 

“ Silly it may be; but it’s the law.” 

“ Tam sure you were never meant to keep 
the law so strictly as that,” she said, getting 
paler still; and her lips began to tremble. 

“‘ That’s not for me to judge,” I answered, 
losing my temper alittle. Somehow, Miss 
Jefferies’s mere presence always had an irri- 
tating effecton me. ‘‘ And besides I don’s 
know which is your letter.” Which wasn’t 
just the truth, you may say; but I have 
two selves, my private and my official one, 
and in my official capacity I never know 
who writes any letter. 

“You must know my writing by this 
time. Or, if you don’t—this letter is 
addressed to Mr. Lovat. You see now 
how important it is that I should get it 
back, don’t you?” 

** Well, no, miss. I can’t expect you to 
think with me; but really a young lady’s 
love-letters are not the most important that 
go in the mail-bag.” 

‘But there is something I want to say 
to him.” 

‘Oh, you'll have plenty of time to say 
all that you like after you are married.” 

‘“* T may never be married | I don’t know ! 
But this is something very pressing. He 
must learn it at once.” 

“Then,” I said, “I should advise you 
to write another note to Mr. Lovat and 
post it now. He'll get it at the same time 
as the other letter, and so it will be all 
right.” 

“No, it won’t. There’s something in 
that letter I don’t want him to see, some- 
thing which I should never have written, 
and which will annoy him if he reads it. 
You see I am confiding in you. You will 
do what I want now, will you not, and 
show what a dear old creature you can be?” 

Old, indeed! And me not more than 
forty-five. 

“It’s very flattering to have you confide 
in me, miss, when you're in a fix and want 
my help,” I told her, and pretty indignantly 
too; “but as it would be as much as my 
place is worth to do what you want, I 
really can’t oblige you. And as for Mr. 
Lovat being annoyed by anything you say, 








I was given to understand that you had 
fascinated him so that whatever you did 
seemed perfectly right in his eyes. Other- 
wise he might not have thought—ahem !” 
I stopped and coughed, and left her to fill 
up the blank in her own mind, knowing 
that she would understand me to mean 
that the way in which she had lured him 
from Miss Lucy mightn’t seem a very fine 
action to anybody with their eyes open. 
“But,” I went on in a minute, “if there’s 
anything in your letter which will vex him 
it’s just as well that he should learn the 
best and the worst of you just now. It 
may save him a painful surprise after you 
are his wife.” 

* Oh! I shall never bo his wife if I don’t 
get back that letter!” she cried, and with 
that she burst into tears. 

‘‘So much the better for him,” I said to 
myself ; but to her I merely remarked : “ It 
must be a pretty serious blunder you have 
made, then ; but my duty is my duty, and 
it’s clear against it to let any letter that 
has been dropped into that box leave this 
place except in a mail-bag. I can’t do it, 
Miss Jefferies. It would be wrong, and 
would take fifteen pounds a year and the 
dignity of being post-mistress from me if 
ever it was found out.” 

“Risk that,” she begged of me. “I 
don’t believe it would ever be known ; but 
if it were I would give you as much as you 
lost by helping me, and be grateful to you 
all my life besides.” 

A precious possession her gratitude 
would be, I’m sure ! 

“Right is right,” I answered her 
doggedly. “And, moreover, if you did 
want to pay me for doing what I shouldn’t 
—disobeying the Postmaster-General, and 
the Qaeen too, as one may say, seeing that 
I’m one of Her Majesty’s officials—I don’t 
see where you would get the money to do 
it. Excuse my speaking so frankly ; but 
it’s only the truth. The Rector isn’t said 
to be a rich man, and now that Mr. Lovat 
has lost his money——” 

“Bat Mr. Lovat has not lost his money,” 
she cried. “ That’s just the trouble of it— 
at least it will be it you don’t do what I 
ask of you. I'll tell you all about it, and 
then I know you will pity and help me. 
This morning I read in last night’s paper 
that his firm had failed, or was certain to 
fail. There was no time to be lost, I felt, 
with the wedding fixed for this day week ; 
for though I like him very much as he is, 
it would be quite different if he were 
uined. You see that, do you not?” 
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‘Oh yes, miss, I see it,” said I. 

“It would be folly to marry him in such 
a case. So I wrote to say that under exist- 
ing circumstances I thought the engage- 
ment had better be broken off. That was 
in the letter I posted this morning. And 
now to-day’s paper says that the report of 
failure is false, and that Lovat, Macnamara, 
and Lovat are perfectly sound. Don’t you 
see that I must get my letter back, or I am 
ruined? Do give it me.” 

‘‘ My duty, miss, my duty,” I repeated. 
“I’m very sorry for you; but as a matter 
of conscience I can’t do what you want. 
Not if your life depended on it, much less 
your marriage. And,” said I, “ it’s just as 
well that Mr. Lovat should know the depth 
of you love for him, and see whether he 
gained or lost by being faithless to Miss 
Lucy Mansfield.” 

She writhed at that, but she did not 
answer the gibe. 

“Don’t you cee,” she cried, “that if he 
gets this letter, which makes me appear in 
such a mercenary light,he won’t marry me?” 

‘‘He’d be a fool if he did,” I couldn’t 
help saying. 

* But just think of all I have under- 
gone for his sake—everybody hating and 
despising me. I have braved it out, and I 
should not mind it much if all were to end 
well; but to be cast off in turn—and I 
shall get no sympathy, you may be sure !— 
it’s too hard |” 

‘“‘Not a bit harder than you deserve, 
misr,” I answered, flying out at her at last. 
and thinking I did well. “You have 
made a man forget his honour and his 
duty, and neatly broken the heart of one 
of the sweetest young ladies, all to gratify 
your own selfishness and greed; and 
now that same selfishness and greed have 
brought about your punishment, and 
you must just take it. Nothing can 
never undo all Miss Lucy has suffered ; 
and as for Mr. Lovat, though I don’t hate 
him so much as to wish him to marry you, 
he deserves to pay for the pain he has 
caused ; but for their sakes as well as for 
my own, I'll do what is right. That letter 
you shan’t have, unless you kill me first— 
and killing’s murder, you know, even if it’s 
only an old maid you kill; and you may 
just endure the shame of having your lover 
take you at your word, and the disappoint- 
ment of missing a good match, and the tor- 
ture of knowing that you have brought it all 
upon yourself, You'll get no sympathy, 
you say, but you'll get every whit as much 
as you deserve.” 





At that she turned on me like a fiend— 
threatened to get me dismissed, threatened 
to ruin my business, threatened I really 
don’t know what. I didn’t care. I knew 
I was on the safe side; and when she 
abused me most, I said I would tell every 
one the reason of her spite if she tried to 
do meanillturn. 

At last she ran out of the shop, and 4 
quarter of an hour after I saw her driving 
in the pony phaeton towards Combermere, 
and whipping the poor pony unmercifully. 
She sent off a telegram to Mr. Lovat, 1’m 
told, bidding him take no notice of the 
letter that was to follow ; but that only be- 
wildered him, bothered as he was by many 
things at the time, and when the letter 
came it explained the telegram only too 
clearly. He wasn’t over sorry, I fancy, to 
be thrown over, and wrote at once to say 
he quite agreed with her that it was better 
all should be at an end between them. I 
really thought Miss Jefferies would have 
died with rage, and for a week or two she 
was almost out of her mind with spite and 
vexation ; but she recovered, and pre- 
tended that she had fonnd out at the last 
moment that she and Mr. Lovat were not 
suited to each other, and so gave him up 
—was a second edition of Miss Mansfield, 
in fact. - 

And the end? Well, if I had been Miss 
Lucy I could never have looked at Mr. 
Lovat again ; but if she has a fault, it is 
that she is too soft-hearted. He didn’t 
venture to approach her in person ; but 
after six months or so he got Mr. Harry 
Jefferies to plead his cause ; and I will say 
for him that there’s no doubt of his being 
most heartily and humbly in love with her 
now. So they were married yesterday 
morning, as I began by telling you; and 
there will be no misunderstandings of any 
sort between them now, I’m certain. But 
it will be all on account of her own sweet- 
ness if she doesn’t tyrannise over her ; he 
would take any amount of bullying from 
her with meekness, almost with gratitude, 
so ashamed is he of his past conduct. 

As for Miss Jefferies, they say she is 
going to marry the Curate. Poor fellow ! 





THE MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 
Bry SUSAN R. PHILLIPS. 


Wury do I keep the bottle on the shelf? 
Well, tak’ it down, bairn—mind thysen, my lass! 
T’auld woman’s set upon her bits o’ delf, 
An’ my poor mate gied me yon bonnie glass, 
The day he sailed away for Elsinore ; 
We little thowt that we'd clasp hands no more. 


My 
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Aye, t'bottle’s big, and black, and strong enough ; 
Lucky it wer, too, or it scarce had brought ~ 
From the great seas—where meeting waves wer 
rough, 
An’ timbers crashed and rove —his last fond 
thought, 
My mate’s, who wed our auld wife’s cousin, Jane. 
Draw out t’writing by t'string; ’tis plain 


An’ steady put, for one who had to write 
Wien the last planks were parting where he trod, 
An’ the wind roared ented through the night, 
The wind that bore his soul away to. God, 
Wi’ many a gallant fellow at his side; 
I knows, who never seed, how our Jack died. 


I'se glad I did his bidding, never knowing! 

Canst read the writing? ‘Ship is settling fast.” 
I say I never hears the north wind blowing, 

But them few words seem sounding in t’blast : 
‘* Our Bill will see to my poor wife an’ lad,” 
Her bearings, an’ his name—no time he had 


For more—closed t’bottle ; said, I lay, a prayer, 
An’ heaved his message far into the dark ; 

I hope he had no long, fierce struggle there, 
When t’angry breakers closed above t’barque. 

He wer no swimmer : we two understood, 

When the end had to come, why, come it would. 


Jane an’ my missus never had agreed, 

I thowt her fine and stuck-up like, mysen ; 
An’ as time lingered by, an’ all men seed, 

The ‘‘ Flying Spray ” would mak no port agen, 
My Sally says, ‘‘ Jane mun ha’ saved some brass, 
She'll manish well enow,” says my auld lass. 


‘**She's but one bairn to keep, an’ she’s good hands.” 
I heerd, but niver spoke ; an’ that same day, 
When hope wer reckoned overed, by the sands 
I walked to Jack’s bit cottage on t’ brae, 
An’ by t’door I hears a moan o’ pain, 
An’ I looks in, and there she lay—our Jane! 


Lay, wi’ the hair she made sike stir about, 
All rough and scomfished back’ard frev her face ; 
Lay, by t’hearth, where t’fire had slackened out, 
An’ all seemed lost i’ the deserted place, 
Wi’ t Gazette clutched her poor wd between ; 
I knowed the words t'stricken soul had seen. 


I'se a rough chap an’ slow ; helpless I stood, 
She wouldn't hear or heed for aught I said, 

Nor speak a word back to me, bad or good ; 
I’d nowt to tell me as she wer not dead, 

Only her great eyes seemed to glitter, set 

On *‘ Lost with all hands,” writ in t’Gazette. 


Sudden I turns, an’ fast as I could stride, 

Crossed over t’dunes and sought our cottage door ; 
Neighbours wer gossiping at Sally’s side, 

An scattered, startled, as I crossed t’floor ; 
**Cum, lass,” I says, she telled me arterwards, 
She niver knew what power were i’ my words 


That made her do my bidding straight, nor ask 
What was't I wanted ; she wer none so meek 
Most times! I knowed I'd got a heavy task 
To set her, yet I had no heart to speak, 
But pulled her on aside t’flowing waves ; 
They soughed like t'psalm they sings aside t’graves ! 


Up on t’brae the door stood open still, 
An’ still she lay there, wi’ them dreadful eyes, 
Blazing upon t’page. For good or ill, 
For help or mischief, for true words or lies, 
A woman’s quicker nor a man, they say ; 
I know I proved it on that bitter day. 


Our Sally never stopped, as I had done, 
To trouble the poor half-crazed soul, but went 
Where, lapped in blankets, lay their month-old 


son— 
I'd clean forgot him—took him up, an’ bent 
To put again her face t’little lad ; 
‘Poor bairn,” she says, “ he'll niver see his dad!” 





An’ at the touch, or at the words she spoke— 
A man had, mebby, thowt ’em hard—a cry 
From the white, fast-clenched lips on sudden broke, 
A wail o’ one i’ mortal agony ; 
An’ as her fingers loosed on t’Gazette, 
Sall in its place t’crying baby set. 


I turns and leaves ’em to theersels at that, 
Theer wer a grate lump i?’ my throat an’ all. 
An’ as beside t’flowing tide I sat, 
An’ heerd the flitting sea-mews pipe and call, 
Our grief, half gone, for our one bairn as died, 
Seemed sobbing, strange like, wi’ t’sobbing tide. 


When I goes back, t’place wer setten straight, 
An’ t'babe were lying on its mother’s breast, 
An’ by t’woman who had loved my mate, 
Our Sall wer kneeling, doing of her best ; 
An’ she looks up, an’ speaking tenderly, 
“We're sisters till He calls her, her and me.” 


We took her home, her an’ her baby too. 
I reckon he’d two mothers frev that day ; 
I don’t know which on ’em made most ado, 
When he took ship to sail for Bremen Bay : 
An’ all them years we had, nor sign, nor sound 
On him wha’s own his mate’s warm hearth had 
found, 


Till one spring day—Will’s ship wer out i’ t’ Roads, 
n’ all, to please our lad, wer taut and trim, 
The women smiling i’ their bravest gauds, 
An’ I'd my medal on, to welcome him— 
I reads i’ t’paper, how, at Sunderland, 
A bottle, wrapped i’ weeds, had come to land, 


Tn it a message—fifteen long year old— 
From the barque ‘‘Flying Spray,” frey Whitby 
bound. 
I claimed t’bottle, an’ its tale I’se told. 
I likes the message wi’ its trusting sound ! 
‘*Our Bill will see to my poor wife an’ lad.” 
An’ thank our Lord above, I had! I had! 
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CHAPTER I, 


HE stood on a headland that overlooked 
the sea; a middle-aged man in the dress 
of a Romish Priest, with a grave face, and 
deep-set, shrewd, grey eyes. 

It was July weather, and the wide hills 
behind him bore patches of blazing gorse 
and tufts of purple heather here and there 
on their uneven surface. Below him lay 
the sea, a rippling sheet of molten silver, 
whose tiny wavelets broke with dainty 
grace on the belt of shingle. 

The scene was very beautiful; perhaps 
more beautiful because of its desolation. 
On all the miles of land and water sur- 
rounding the motionless figure on the 
headland, not a living thing stirred but an 
occasional mountain sheep browsing among 
the heather; unless the black speck that 
danced on the sea, half a league from land, 
could be regarded as a living thing. 

It was on this black speck that Father 
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Donovan’s eyes were fixed, as it moved 
lightly and swiftly as a sea-bird towards 
the shore. 

A native curragh, or coracle—one of the 
boats made of osier-work and tarred canvas, 
which since long before the dawn of civili- 
sation have been in constant use among 
the native population of some parts of 
Treland—it looked to the uninitiated the 
frailest ark of safety to which human 
life was ever entrusted. 

But it was not of its fragility, or its 
grace, that Father Donovan was thinking, 
for, in his eyes, there was neither dread 
nor admiration, only a miserable inarticu- 
late anger. 

The curragh had two occupants, one a 
girl, wearing a sailor-hat and a well-cut 
costume of white and navy-blue, the other 
a young man, who wore the cord trousers 
and striped shirt of the peasantry ; but who 
carried himself like a Prince—as peasants 
sometimes do—and possessed a face of an 
unusual and very noble order of beauty. 

Lightly and swiftly as a black swan the 
curragh glided on to the shingle. The 
man leaped ashore and offered both his 
hands to the girl, who, with a dainty 
movement, swung herself out beside him. 

Then he gathered her shawls, her basket 
of fish, and other possessions on to the 
beach ; raised the curragh with a sudden, 
easy movement; rested it a moment on its 
stern to drip; then turned it face down- 
wards ; placed the sculls beneath it ; and, 
depositing a large stone or two on the keel, 
lest a rising gale should blow it away, lifted 
the girl’s belongings again and stood look- 
ing at her, half in deference, half in ado- 
ration. 

‘You are splendid when you do things 
like that ; you make me think of some of 
those medizval heroes, Stilicho or Dietrich 
of Bern.” 

The girl’s clear, refined tones reached 
the Priest, where he stood, several hundred 
yards away. 

“Tt is nothing to lift the curragh,” the 
man answered simply. 

“Everything is nothing, so you always 
say, refusing to be flattered.” 

“But it is nothing You could do it 
yourself if you had a mind to,” 

‘Well, well, then it is easy,” pettishly. 
“ Anyone could do it, and I am foolish to 
find you different frem all your neighbours 
at Inchmaree ; foolish to be interested in 
you and to like you.” 

They had begun to advance up the steep 
slope of the headland, unconsciously com- 





ing straight on to where Father Donovan 
stood awaiting them, the line of his lips 
pressed closely together, and his, brows 
drawn down into an austere frown. 

‘“‘T am sure you are of the race of some 
of the old Kings of Ireland, or of those 
chiefs whose beauty procured their pardon 
when the sovereign was a woman; and 
your very name, too—Niall. Surely there 
was a King Niall, in Ireland, in the grand 
old days.” 

The man did not answer, not knowin 
what to say. All his pulses were thrill 
by her words and her presence, when the 
momentary silence was broken by the 
Priest’s voice speaking harshly : 

“ Having your silly head turned, Niall, 
by the light words of an idle, fine lady? ” 

Both started and looked up, the man’s 
sunburnt face flushing crimson, the girl’s 
pale colour deepening by a shade. 

‘You express yourself very charmingly, 
Father Donovan,” she said, lifting her 
pretty dark eyes to him, dauntlessly. 

‘I do not wish to be complimentary, 
Miss Ormsby ; neither my nature nor my 
calling has been apt to teach me flattery.” 
Then, turning to Niall, “I came out to 
look for you. Mr. Luttrell is at home 
with the book of flies he promised to show 
you. He said he would wait for you, so I 
shall carry Miss Ormsby’s fish for her, and 
see her home.” 

He took the basket and the shawl from 
Niall as he spoke, and the young man 
submitted confusedly, while the girl was 
too much startled by his high-handed pro- 
cedure to protest. 

She was a remarkably pretty girl; the 
lines of her face were refined and correct ; 
her eyes very dark and clear, albeit a trifle 
shallow; and her figure well rounded and 
firm. 

“Who is this Mr. Luttrell ?” she asked, 
after a few moments’ silent progress by the 
Priest’s side. 

“ He is son of the Rector of a neighbour- 
ing parish.” 

“‘T thought he had been more important, 
since you have taken the trouble to be his 
messenger,” she answered, with a shadow 
of impertinence beneath her courtesy. 

“Mr, Luttrell and Niall have been 
friends since they were boys,” he answered, 
with a faint in-drawing of the breath like 
an unuttered sigh. “ But it was chiefly 
because I wish to speak with you, that I 
intercepted you to-day.” 

The girl did not answer. She knew she 
was going to be lectured; but Edith 
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Ormsby was not unused to being lectured 
by her seniors, and even enjoyed it now 
and then. 

“T was reading a poem last night, and 
it made me think of you,” he said in his 
deep, suppressed voice. 

“A Latin poem, I presume,” she said 
demurely. 

“ No, an English poem ; and it was about 
a great lady, who took the trouble to make 
a poor man miserable,” 

“And for no reason! She must have 
been a very naughty, great lady.” 

“She wanted to be amused, and there 
was no one else at the time.” 

“Oh, if there was no one else, that 
explains it; people must be amused, you 
know.” 

“Miss Ormsby, I want you to give up 
making Niall your plaything. The lad is 
a good lad ; and was a very happy one, till 
you came here to make him discontented.” 

She looked round at him somewhat 
startled, ready to be on the defensive, yet 
not knowing exactly where she had been 
attacked. 

“It is easy for a fine lady to make a 
working man dissatisfied with his own life 
and circumstances—so easy that I wonder 
how any but the poorest nature can take 
pleasure in doing it.” 

“ Bat Niall is not like a working map, 
he is one of Nature’s gentlemen. Of 
course having lived all his life with you 
makes a difference, and his appearance 


counts for so much in the impression he | 


makes. Even Uncle Charlie has noticed 
him, and has s:‘d he thinks him so like 
what Colonel ‘lredegar was twenty years 
ago. And Colonel Tredegar is a county 
gentleman, and one of Uncle Charlie’s 
oldest friends.” 

“We are very remote from civilisation 
here, and life is very dull to most of us,” 
the Priest went on, as though he had not 
heard a word she said; “but, for divers 
reasons, we are content. Contentment is 
a great blessing ; you must not take it from 
Niall.” 

*T don’t quite understand you,” she 
said, lifting her pretty eyebrows. 

“Do you talk to men of your own 
position as you talk to Niall, flattering 
them for their beauty and their strength 1” 

“Well, perhaps not. I could not 
honestly, you know, for most of them 
make a poor enough show.” 

“Ha! You see, though I know a good 
deal of human nature, or flatter myself 
that I do, society is quite an unknown 








world to me, I did not think any modest 
woman would have said to any man the 
things I have heard you say to Niall.” 

“Mr. Donovan !” 

“TI say I did not think it, not knowing 
society. It may be quite fashionable to 
tell a man he looks like a King, and make 
him vain of his appearance,” 

“You do not mean to put Niall ona 
level with my friends, I hope,” laughing 
slightly. 

“No, I don’t ; it is you who seem to put 
him far above your friends, unless you 
stand on very familiar terms with these.” 

“Do you not think, Mr. Donovan, that 
you somewhat exceed your prerogative ? ” 

‘Perhaps I do, yet I mean no offence to 
you personally ; I only wish to protect 
Niall. He is very dear to me, and I fear 
you, because of him.” 

‘“* What do you wish me to do?” 

“T wish yeu to forget him. I wish you 
to leave him to his old occupations and 
his simple pleasures.” 

“It will be difficult.” She looked at 
him frankly, and without any visible 
sign of offence. ‘That I am in no wise 
responsible for being located here, I beg 
you to believe. If I wished to leave 
Inchmaree this moment, I could not. Uncle 
Charlie and Aunt Ellen treat me like their 
bond-slave. Then—well, I like Niall, he 
amuses me, and the days at the Lodge 
would be too dreadful if I had no amuse- 
ment,” 

“You amuse yourself with a fisherman ! 
I never knew that a lady would take the 
trouble.” 

For the first time the girl’s face flushed 
darkly red. 

“Tf there had been any harm in it, 
Uncle Charlie would have told me so; he 
is only too ready to say unpleasant things.” 

“He looks at the matter from your 
point of view ; I look at it from Niall’s.” 

She was silent for a little, then she 
spoke : 

“I think much that you have said has 
been uncalled for and unkind, but I grant 
to your wish what 1 should have refused 
to your authority. I shall try not to see 
Niall again.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ And now I need not trouble you to 
accompany me further. Will you kindly 
give me my property, and let me wish you 
good-evening ¢” 

‘The basket is too heavy for you. I 
shall leave it at the Lodge gates.” 

“It is too much trouble,” 
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“It is no trouble whatever,” stolidly, 

“Then thank you, and good-bye.” 

‘* Good-bye.” 

He lifted his broad-brimmed hat to 
her with his disengaged hand, and 
looked after her gloomily as she sped 
away. Her imperturbability had - put 
him at a disadvantage, and made bim feel 
vaguely dissatisfied with himself. And 
yet he had been right to say what he did, 
and she was an artful, heartless minx. 

Father Donovan hated to censure 
people. Speech was difficult to him at all 
times, and, therefore, discontent often lay 
unuttered in his heart till it grew to bit- 
terness. Father Donovan was really one 
of those exceptional people who could love 
the sinner while hating the sin, but, in 
Miss Ormsby’s case, the two were £0 
inextricably mingled that he hated both. 

It was very rare for Edith Ormsby to be 
angry. There was not sufficient depth in 
her for anything to stir her profoundly. 
She was not a hundred yards away from 
Father Donovan before she laughed, 
twisting her neck sideways, and showing 
all her pretty teeth. 

“What a funny old Priest, fierce and 
rude and abusive, but I suppose unlimited 
local authority makes him like that! I 
wonder why I was such a goose as to let 
him influence me! If I had made no pro- 
mise, what would he have done, I wonder 3 
—fulminated against me from the altar, 
or used bell, book, and candle privately. 
Well, I have promised, and I suppose I 
shall have to keep my word; but what a 
bore it will be! However, it will form a 
new incident for my next letter, and that 
is some consolation.” 

She was walking swiftly with a light, 
springy step, and by-and-by she reached a 
grey-stone house that was placed in a dip 
in the hill-side. It seemed a comfortable 
modern house, with a garden in front and 
a high stone wall sheltering it on the sea- 
ward side. Among other houses of its 
class it would have been unobtrusive 
enough ; but here, where Nature was so 
sublime and solitary, it looked common- 
place to an aggressive degree, and the girl 
felt this, for she shrugged her shoulders 
slightly as she pushed open the little 
wicket-gate, and sauntered slowly up the 
short gravelled path to the door. 

The porch in front of the house was of 
grey-stone, too, and prettily tiled, and a 
few hardy geraniums bloomed within its 
shelter, Evidently visitors came here 
rarely, and were little looked for ; the hal!- 





door stood wide open ; and the wind swept 
boldly in, whispering round the bare walls, 
and fluttering the leaves of an almanack 
that stood on a tiny leather easel on the 
table. 

The girl took up the almanack and 
looked at it absently. ‘‘ We shall be here 
till September,” she said, “ and this is only 
the tenth of July. Well, how I shall live 
through the time, if I have no one to bait 
my hooks, or take me out in the curragh, 
or amuse me, Heaven knows, for I don’t.” 


CHAPTER II 


For three days Miss O:msby was very 
busy, Jaboriously and intentionally so. She 
turned out all her boxes, and set her maid 
hard at work improving and freshening her 
dresses, Then she wrote to her milliner 
in town to send her a case of hats and 
bonnets on approval. She did not think 
she would keep any of these—certainly she 
did not need them at Inchmaree—but, 
trying them on would while away an after- 
noon. She also studied the weekly fashion 
papers diligently, and wrote for books of 
patterns to all the houses that advertised 
novelties of an attractive description. 
Then she set her nimble wits to devise a 
new arrangement of the drawing-room 
furniture, by which that apartment could 
be rendered less bleak and dreary; and 
when she was fatigued with her exertions 
she sat down and wrote quite a sheaf of 
letters to one friend and another. 

Meantime, her uncle and aunt watched 
her without seeming to do so. They were 
here at Inchmaree for a purpose, and a 
good deal against their private inclinations ; 
but they hid their weariness valiantly from 
each other, and bore quite cheerfully the 
deprivation of all their home interests, 

Captain Ormsby smoked much more 
than was good for him, and took constitu- 
tional rides and walks with praiseworthy 
regularity ; while Mrs. Ormsby beguiled 
the time with art needlework, and longed 
hourly for the comforts of her own home. 

That they had no children of their own 
had been for years an acute sorrow to this 
excellent pair, and when Ralph Ormsby’s 
French wife died they had written the 
kindest letter to the bereaved husband, 
and had offered to be responsible for the 
welfare and happiness of his motherless 
child. 

Family ties had never been the most 
attractive form of bondage to this careless 
younger son, and so he accepted the offer 
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of his brother and sister-in-law with the 
frankest alacrity ; brought Edith, a small, 
black-eyed creature, who looked very pale 
and solemn in her mourning, to Ormsville ; 
left her there with expression of many fine 
fatherly sentiments ; and troubled himself 
no more about her. 

The Ormsbys were the representatives 
of a good old family, which had declined 
considerably in wealth and prestige, but 
which, through a combination of fortunate 
circumstances, was steadily working its 
way back to social status and influence. 

To fit their niece educationally for any 
high position, and to hope that good 
fortune would render the position a 
superior one, was in keeping with the 
Ormsbys’ entire way of life and thought. 

At first circumstances seemed to favour 
all their a eo proved to be 
exceptionally pretty as she grew up, and to 
be rs nooner of that indefinable something 
which women value more than good looks, 
namely, good style ; she was a fearless and 
graceful horsewoman in a county that was 
nothing if not a hunting county; and she 
was bright and entertaining, without any 
possibility of degenerating into an objec- 
tionably clever woman. And when she 
managed to attract the notice of the wife 
of the greatest of all the local magnates, 
Captain and Mrs. Ormsby felt joyously 
that her fortune was made. Lady Deborah 
called on the Ormsbys, took a fancy to 
Edith, and the girl was launched. 

But, oh, disastrous chance! Set with full 
sails on a flowing sea, this perverse little 
craft, instead of allowing herself to be 
wafted to the Fortunate Isles, preferred to 
hug the shore, making coquettish visits to 
dangerous shoals and rocks, In other 
words, Miss Ormsby perferred amusement 
to a secure position, and wasted her golden 
hours in trifling with detrimentals, 

That such a pretty girl should be*talked 
of was only to be expected ; but there is 
notice that injures as well as notice that 
elevates, and Miss Ormsby was not par- 
ticular which she attracted. 

This was gall and wormwood to her 
relatives. To see all that they had striven 
for and attained, carelessly flung away by 
this thoughtless girl ; to hear her familiarly 
spoken of as Edie Ormsby by men whom 
they did not consider good enough to have 
a bowing acquaintance with ; and to realise 
that her prospects were a hundred times 
worse at twenty-five than they had been at 
eighteen, took all the placid pleasure out of 
their lives, 





Often the uncle and aunt talked over 
her misdoings as sufferers talk over a dire 
family disaster ; while sweet Mrs. Ormsby 
grew thankful that she had no daughters 
of her own, since girls were so little to be 
relied on. 

“Tt is all her French mother : the French 
are all like that,” Captain Ormsby would 
maintain, with strong insular conviction. 

And yet they loved the girl; and were 
proud of her, with a crushed, down-trodden 
pride. 

They had almost resigned themselves to 
bear with what they could not alter, and 
let her work her doom in her own way, 
when the unexpected happened, as it 
sometimes does where people have quite 
ceased hoping. General Helston, a friend 
of Lady Deborah’s, and as gallant an officer 
as ever wore a sword, fell in love with 
Miss Ormsby in a frank, unquestioning 
way, and asked her for his wife. 

General Helston was not very handsome, 
and he was no longer young ; and so, though 
the girl coveted his position, she hesitated. 
She did not fancy him, she told her aunt 
as carelessly as though the future might 
bring many similar opportunities, and she 
really could not give him any definite 
answer immediately. 

Then Captain Ormsby did the most 
desperate action of his life. On a day’s 
notice, he removed his establishment bodily 
to Inchmaree, where a friend of his had a 
marine residence that was always at his 
disposal. There at any rate she would be 
safe from criticism, and beyond the reach of 
temptation to any vagaries that would 
make her suitor withdraw his proposal. 

The girl thought she was being coerced 
into an unwilling consent, and laughed to 
herself good-humouredly. To think of 
Uncle Charlie and Aunt Ellen thinking to 
force her into anything she did not 
like, how amusing and simple-minded they 
were! As regarded General Helston, she 
did not care in the least how the matter 
ended. He was rich, of course, and his 
position was unimpeachable, but then he 
had that dull quality of earnestness. Now if 
it _ only been one of half-a-dozen of the 
subs ! 

At first, Inchmaree was deadly dull, a 
mere fishing village, with a scant and 
ignorant population, and not a human 
being except the Priest with any pretence 
of education. Before a week, she was 
quite ready to write to General Helston to 
come and marry her then and there, and 
save her from going crazy; but that was 
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before she met Father Donovan’s protégé. 
After that the letter was never thought of, 
for Niall was absolutely delightful, ex- 
tremely handsome and not uncultured, and 
so wonderfully strong and graceful, with 
just a suggestion of picturesque barbar- 
ism about him. He was as absolutely 
novel and delightful to her as she to him ; 
and Miss Ormsby set herself to his sub- 
jugation with happy, cruel glee. 

And to think that she had let that 
horrid old Priest spoil all her amuse- 
ment! How could she have been such a 
fool! She should have stopped herself when 
she thought of her promise. But still a 
promise was a promise, and having made 
it, she tried to indemnify herself by send- 
ing caricatures of Father Donovan in all her 
letters, and writing really clever parodies 
of their interview. 

The fourth day of her enforced idleness 
was an exceptionally gorgeous one. The 
sky was a cloudless held of turquoise blue, 
the sea a quivering sheet of azure, and 
the crisp breezes that came landwards 
carried with them the life-giving scents of 
the waves, 

“T suppose my promise need not make 
me a prisoner,” she said, discussing the 
matter confidentially with herself. ‘ At 
any rate I am going out, though I be 
anathema maranatha for evermore.” 

She put on her little white sailor hat, 
and a white pilot cloth jacket over her 
white serge frock, and as she stood on the 
hillside amid the heather, she looked most 
fair, and sweet, and innocent. 

“Like an angel,” an onlooker said to 
himself ardently, while his heart gave a 
great slow plunge in his breast. 

He had been sitting alone among the 
black jagged teeth of the great rocks that 
fringed the shore, but at sight of her he 
rose, straight as a pine, and stood looking 
beseechingly towards her. 

“Come,” she made a pretty imperious 
gesture of invitation, and he came to her 
side swiftly. 

“T have not seen you for days,” she 
said, with an air of discovery. 

"No, not for four days.” A sudden 
pallor had crept under the brown tint of 
his skin, and his lips trembled a little as 
he answered her. 

“T have been so busy, and you—— ?” 

“*T have been breaking my heart.” 

“ Breaking your heart! Why?” she 
looked at him with the re | upward 
movement of her eyebrows that she had 
been told was so pretty. 


“TI thought I must have offended you.” 

‘Offended me! How could you offend 
me?” 

“TI did not know.” 

“T assure you I was not in the least 
offended, so now you can be happy again.” 

His face did not brighten, did not even 
lose its chill pallor. 

“Since not seeing you for a few days 
has made me so miserable, I have kept 
asking myself how shall I bear it when 
you have gone out of my life altogether ?” 

“ Oh, you will forget ; one always forgets 
sometime.” 

“T shall never forget. I shall not even 
try. Does one wish to forget that one has 
been happy ¢” 

“Only when remembering causes pain ; 
but no doubt I shall come back here now 
and then when worldly people tire me, and 
then I hope you will like me enough to 
welcome me.” 

He did not answer, and she went on. 
“When I come back, in four or five years 
perhaps, I shall find you married to some 
pretty Aileen or Norah. Well, you can 
talk of me to your wife, and tell her what 
friends we have been.” 

His eyes gave an ominous flash at this, 
but as the lids were lowered she did not 
see it. 

“When you have decided on a sweet- 
heart, will you write and let me know} 
I shall like to make you a present then: 
something useful, a fishing-boat perhaps, 
though you must not cease to use the 
curragh, since it was in that I saw you 
first.” 

A sudden rage shot through all his being. 
For the first time he realised that he was 
being played with, and tortured intention- 
ally. For an instant he looked up at her 
with a sullen, sombre glow in his eyes. 

“Are you angry with me?” she came 
forward, and laid her pretty hand on the 
knotted muscles of his arm. “If I have 
vexed you, Iamsorry. I have been very 
happy in my holiday here, and the pleasure 
is altogether owing to you. But, of course, 
it was only holiday making for both of us 
and must end: you will not mind after a 
time.” 

‘No, I shall not mind.” She was in- 
sinuating all he would never have dared to 
say, and she was very cruel. 

“T almost wish we could have been 
better friends,” she said with a light laugh. 
“ Now if I had been a fisher girl, or if you 
had been—different,” 





He drew himself up in a royal sort of 
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way, and the western light fell full on his 
face. 

“ If I had been different, who knows if I 
should have been happier? Not even in 
my dreams, Miss Ormsby, have I dared to 
think that we might have been better 
friends,” 

Unconsciously her eyes fell before him. 
As she had said, he was one of Nature’s 
gentlemen, and had the courage of race. 

“Tam glad of that,” she answered in a 
subdued voice. ‘ Then you will not mind 
that I am to marry General Helston some- 
time before the winter.” 


CHAPTER III. 


CarTaIn Ormsby had been for a long 
walk that afternoon. Walking was sucha 
necessary part of the routine of his enforced 
seclusion that he had come to consider it a 
bore. But there was no good in letting Ellen 
know that, she was worried enough already. 

His stay here was absolutely necessary, 
and therefore must be borne; but if his 
evil genius had been at work, it could not 
lave done worse for his personal comfort, 
Here was not a living soul to exchange 
ideas with nor a decent road to ride on; 
nor a thing to kill except bluebottles, and 
he was so fond of killing something. Now 
if it had only been August, with plenty of 
blackcock and snipe about, he could have 
been almost happy. But day after day 
nothing but his cigar and solitude, and all 
for a little minx who had not an idea of 
gratitude! Well, he must honestly admit 
that he had not expected her to be grateful 
for being brought to Inchmaree, but she 
would thank him for that afterwards. 
Both Ellen and he thought she seemed 
more amenable, and it was but that day 
that General Helston had written urging 
for an answer. 

At this juncture his long strides brought 
him within sight of Father Donovan, who 
was leisurely proceeding in the same 
direction as he, and welcoming the idea of 
hearing the sound of his own voice, he 
hastened his pace and soon overtook the 
Priest, who received him but surlily, 

The good man’s temperhad not improved 
since Lis interview with Miss Ormsby, and 
he was aware, too late, that his interference 
had but precipitated matters. Niall had 
begun to mope and be miserable already, 
and, in the natural course of events, this 
would have been postponed till after the 
young lady’s departure from the neighbour- 

ood. 





Half-a-dozen times since that ill-fated 
afternoon when he had intercepted the 
pair on the headland, he had been tempted 
to go to the Lodge and tell his troubles to 
Captain Ormsby. That that gentleman 
had not the faintest suspicion of his niece’s 
intercourse with Niall he was absolutely 
certain, and on his indignation over the 
discovery he could reckon. But tale-bear- 
ing did not appeal to one who was always 
judge and not witness in parish matters ; 
and since Miss Ormsby had taken his 
rebuke in good part and was keeping her 
promise, he had virtually nothing to re- 
proach her with. Yet he was angry against 
her and every one of her name, and there- 
fore he received Captain Ormsby’s overtures 
with the scantest courtesy, while that 
gentleman ascribed his gruffness not to 
personal dislike, but to imperfect culture. 

“You have a remarkably picturesque 
country about here,” the officer said with 
assertive cheerfulness, as he shortened his 
steps to keep pace with his companion. 

“ Yes, it is picturesque, as poor land so 
often is.” 

“And the people seem a wonderfully 
fine, hardy race. Now that young man 
Niall, I do not think I have ever seen a 
more magnificent human creature.” 

The Captain believed at that moment 
that he was making himself irresistibly 
agreeable. 

“ Hamph.” 

“TI have often thought what a soldier he 
would make.” 

“TI do not approve of war.” 

“ Oh, well no, I suppose not, but some- 
times a just cause has to be maintained, 
= it is well to have fine men on the right 
side.” 

“ Niall has never thought of military 
service.” 

‘I daresay not, and no doubt it would 
be a pity to deprive the village of its chief 
ornament ;” then a sudden curve in the 
steep path brought the two men to a sight 
that made Captain Ormsby wish the village 
had never possessed such an attraction. 

On the level terrace below them, where 
the slope of the hill made a pause before 
it became merged in the rocks beneath, 
Niall and Miss Ormsby were standing, her 
hand on his arm, her face lifted to his. 

There was no mistaking the attitude, it 
was that of two people who regarded 
each other with no ordinary interest ; and 
considered as human creatures, and apart 
from the adventitious distinctions of social 
position, the connection would not have 
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ssemed an unnatural one. This was not, 
however, the aspect of the case that pre- 
sented itself to Captain Ormsby as he 
stood thunderstruck, while a fierce word 
shaped itself in his throat. 

The Priest stopped too, and his eyes 
kindled. 

‘‘She has broken her word,” he said. 
Then to the Captain: “This has been 
going on for weeks. I wished to tell you 
before, but I had not the courage.” 

The other’s eyes sought his face in- 
credulously. “A fisherman! A common 
fisherman!” he said huskily. To steady 
himself, he leant his hand against a boulder 
which jutted forward into the path, and his 
breath came heavily, and his face grew 
blank and miserable. 

“IT could not have believed it,” he said 
after a pause, turning to the Priest in his 
helpless craving for sympathy. “ There 
are certain things that one ranks among 
the impossible. And she is all we have!” 

** And he is all I have!” 

‘And just now too, when she had a 
chance of undoing all her follies and saving 
herself.” 

‘She will save herself, never fear. This 
is serious for him, not for her. I thought 
you would have recognised the difference.” 

His eyes were fixed gloomily on the 
pair below, who had parted now, the man 
going steadily and blindly forward, the 
girl hesitating and turning, and standing 
to look after him. 

‘‘T shall take her away to-morrow,” 
Captain Ormsby said with sudden fierce- 
ness. 

‘‘To-morrow, or next week, or next 
year, what does it matter now, since he 
has grown to care?” 

The Captain turned and looked at the 
Priest curiously. ‘ He seems dear to you,” 
he said. 

“Yes, he is dear to me. I have had 
little else to love for many years.” 

“Is he a relative +” 

‘“ No.” 

But he lives with you.” 

* Yes, he has lived with me since he was 
a little child.” 

For the first time, pity for these others 
ewe the place of wrath in Captain Ormsby’s 
mind, 

“TI am very sorry if, through any fault 
of ours, you are made to suffer,” he said. 

“Being sorry won't matter, since the 
thing is done. You see we are not like 
the people of your world, to whom a heart- 
ache is a pang for a day. Here, people 





have so little to cheer them that they may 
die of sorrow. I have half a mind to tell 
him his story, to save him from himself,” 

“Then he has a story” 

** Yes,” 

“ Might I hear it?” He roused himself 
through courtesy, to semblance of an 
interest he was far from feeling. “If I 
can be of service to him, you will find me 
very willing, for in this thing that has 
happened, I do not hold him at all to 
blame.” 

“You could not help him; if any one 
could have done so, I should have attempted 
it years ago, That Niall is some great 
man’s son I am quite certain, though it 
must always remain impossible of proof.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“He was the only living thing that was 
saved off the wreck of an East Indiaman 
twenty-twoyearsago. The woman whofound 
him wished to keep him for her own, and 
denied his existence to all inquirers. Then 
she came to Inchmaree—to avoid questions, 
no doubt—and when she was dying she 
told me the truth in tardy remorse. But 
what could I do? She possessed nothing 
by which the child’s identity could be 
proved. I did not know the name he had 
borne, knew nothing, in fact, but the name 
of the vessel.” 

“ And what was that ?” 

«¢The Rajah.’” 

Captain Ormsby started and looked after 
Niall’s diminishing figure. 

“It is a curious coincidence,” he said. 


Then, after a long pause, “I shall certainly | 


mention the matter to Tredegar.” 

On the evening of the next day, the 
Ormsbys left Inchmaree, the whole of 
them in remarkably bad temper. Mrs, 
Ormsby felt perfectly overwhelmed, 
ashamed of Edith, and hopeless of her; 
Captain Ormsby’s mental attitude was a 
compound of wrath and scorn; while 
Edith, in a travelling dress that was the 
very perfection of neatness and daintiness, 
wore a cold expression on her pretty face, 
and felt almost angry. To be five-and- 
twenty years of age, yet treated always in 
this inconsequent way, as though she were 
a naughty child, it was too absurd. 
Carried here and carried there at a moment’s 
notice, and scolded and wept over ; only 
that she had the temper of an angel, she 
would not stand it. As to their remarks 
about her kindness to Niall, she treated 
them with the contempt they deserved. 
She wondered what Niall would think of 
her going off like this without a word to 
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him ; but possibly he would conclude that 
their interview yesterday meant farewell. 
She hated to seem rude, and never did so 
willingly, and her uncle and aunt were 
responsible in this as in many other cases. 
She had often warned them not to drive 
her to extremes, and they never minded 
her. Well, she would marry General 
Helston at once, just to escape from them ; 
and if the marriage turned out an unhappy 
one, she was perfectly sure she was not to 
blame. 

The hired waggonette, with three sulky 
people inside, and a delighted maid on the 
box, was driven away from the pretentious, 
chill, unhomely house ; while Niall out at 
sea in the curragh, with the sculls lying 
idly at his feet, and his sad, stern face 
supported between his hands, was trying 
to find a reason for his own misery, and 
failing, as people always do, until the pain 
is over. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WINTER had come round again at Inch- 
maree ; the fishing boats were secured in a 
place of safety; the fitful out-of-door 
activity of the summer was quite over ; 
most of the seafaring men were trying to 
turn their hands to odd and unaccustomed 
household jobs, while the women were 
knitting and stitching their hardest to eke 
out the common livelihood. 

It was a somewhat stormy day, the 
wind came up in great billows from the 
ocean, carrying light scuds of foam with it, 
and salt flavours were abundant in every 
breath it gave. Yet for all that the 
atmosphere was uot cold—bracing and 
sweet rather, for all its bluster. 

Father Donovan was writing by a little 
table in front of the study window, mak- 
ing copious notes from a volume he was 
reading. The Priest was very fond of 
reading, and managed to get hold of new 
books now and then, even in this remote 
spot. Of course he only read the volumes 
which supported his views of theology or 
politics, not being anxious to distress him- 
self needlessly. 

On the window panes in front of him 
the dry salt borne up from the sea had 
formed itself into minute crystals, and he 
was absently admiring the shapes of 
singular grace they had taken, when the 
unexpected sound of wheels startled him, 
and looking out he saw that a hired fly had 
stopped at his door. 

He pushed back his chair with a sense 





of perturbation ; visitors were so rare here, 
in the winter time particularly, that he had 
grown rather to dread them as harbingers 
of misfortune. 

The door bell rang sharply and imperi- 
ously, bringing out the maid-servant in a 
state of flurry. Father Donovan heard 
himself enquired for, and then the door 
of the plainly furnished little study was 
opened and the stranger entered. 

He was a tall man, already a good deal 
past middle life, but with the erect bearing 
and quick eye of a soldier. 

“‘ Colonel Tredegar, at your service, sir,” 
he said, taking off his travelling cap. 
“My friend, Captain Ormsby, told me to 
come and see you.” 

“Indeed!” The Priest seemed to freeze 
all over, as he always did at the name of 
Ormsby. 

“You have a young man living with 
you, of whom they have spoken to me.” 
He had seated himself at the Priest’s 
invitation, and now he flung back the 
sleeve of his long cloak, and leant his arm 
heavily on the table beside him. 

“What of him?” with an ominous 
darkening of the face, 

“T understand he was saved from the 
wreck of ‘The Rajah.’” 

“ He was.” 

“ My wife and child sailed from Calcutta 
in ‘The Rajah’ on her last voyage. I 
have reason to think this young man may 
be my son.” 

His voice was tremulous, and he wiped 
the dew from off his face as he spoke. 

Father Donovan did not answer. He 
could not say that he felt surprised at'the 
moment, he seemed to have expected this 
always, and to have been preparing for it. 

“My son, if alive, is four-and-twenty 
now. He was little more than an infant, 
when I was ordered home from India: 
there was not time for his mother and him 
to accompany me, they followed me in 
‘The Rajah.’” 

“The child was the only living thing 
that survived the wreck, but there were 
other children on board. How can you tell 
that this is yours? There was nothing on 
his person by which he could be identified, 
and he has no recollection of anything that 
preceded his arrival here.” 

“Let me see him, If he is mine, I think 
I shall recognise him.” 

The Priest hesitated. Whatsoever was 
best for Niall was what he desired above 
all things, but—— ; 

“TI understand you have treated him 
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very kindly. If he is my son, you will not 
find me ungrateful,” Colonel Tredegar said 
with his intonation of natural superiority. 

“T have done the best that I could for 
him, under the circumstances; but you 
know he has been brought up in quite a 
simple way, not as an officer’s son should 
be, and I am half afraid he is not what 
you expect.” 

“Why ?” sharply. 

“Oh, I mean just what I say. If ever 
there was a white soul in a beautiful body, 
Niall has it ; but, then, don’t you see he is 
just a fisherman—and a Catholic, and you 
are not of his faith.” 

“Since we worship the same God, does 
the way in which we worship Him matter ? 
As to his simple life, if he is a Tredegar, 
it has not harmed him. Can I see him?” 

The Priest approached the door, but on 
the threshold he paused. “It will be 
better not to let him know anything till 
after you have talked with him,” he said ; 
then he went into another room and wept 
bitterly. 

When he was left alone, Colonel Tredegar 
paced the little study in great agitation. 
After all these years, was the son of his 
youth to be given back to him, the child 
of that fair-haired woman who had been 
the one love of his life? He had a vision 
of bare baby arms, a sweet laughing mouth, 
and beautiful dark eyes looking out of a 
cherubic countenance. But the child was 
& man now, and untaught and coarsened 
by homely toil. His heart contracted. 
In that case, would he not be happier 
here, where fate had cast him, than in the 
great world where refinement can be cold 
at times, and courtesy cruel? What 
Father Donovan had suggested was wise, 
he would tell the young man nothing till 
he had talked with him. 

But when the door opened and Niall 
entered, no way daunted, carrying himself 
like a Prince and wearing his fisher’s 
dress as though it had been a royal robe, 
Colonel Tredegar forgot his caution. 

_ “You are my son,” he said, and burst 
into tears, 


“It is quite the sensation of the season,” 
jane little Mrs, Helston said to her dear 

iend Lady Jane Pomfret, “and being one 
of the things that can never be. decided 
beyond question, the interest will always 
continue; You know, everyone asks is he 
really Colonel Tredegar’s son, though no 
one can ever positively assert that he is. 
Oh, they are alike, certainly, and the 
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young man is quite charming, so simple 
and sincere, a gentleman by nature, you 
know, and so remarkably handsome, As 
to educational deficiency, that is all rub- 
bish, he knows a great deal more of what 
men talk of than they do, earned his bread 
by the fashionable amusements for years, 
and is so delightfully unsophisticated that 
he has not the least suspicion that he is a 
lion.” 

“You are enthusiastic,” Lady Jane said 
with soft surprise. “Shall I tell General 
Helston ?” 

“ Not if you expect to interest him. He 
lets me amuse myself, which shows his 
good judgement. As to Niall——” 

“Do you mean Mr, Tredegar?” 

‘“‘ Yes—his father calls him Eric ; but I 
shall always call him Niall—I believe he 
absolutely detests me. He does every- 
thing but cut me when we meet, bows in 
the chilliest way, and looks unutterably 
bored if I compel him to talk tome. Oh! 
I think it mean, when he has such lovely 
horses and such a splendid yacht, and 
could amuse me so perfectly.” 

“ But is he not rather odd, a philanthro- 
pist, or something of that kind?” Lady 
Jane asked in her languid voice. 

‘‘No, I don’t think so. He is said to 
spend a couple of months annually at 
Inchmaree, where he was brought up, and 
to give a fourth of his income to the old 
Priest there for charitable purposes ; but 
that is all. And to think that, but for me, 
he would have been a rustic there yet! 
I went to the place and found him, and 
restored him to his father, and yet he will 
scarcely speak to me. It just shows that 
gratitude is as extinct as an Irish elk.” 

And Mrs. Helston closes her fan with a 
vicious little snap, gives her hand to an 
adoring and beardless youth in evening 
dress, and is whirled down the West End 
ballroom to the music of “Sweethearts,” 
while a white-haired old general, whose 
dancing days are long over, looks after her 
wistfully. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“AND do you sit on high three-legged 
stools with your feet on the mantel-piece ?” 
she asked, looking at him with deepest 
interest. She was sitting in a comfortable 
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chair on the deck of the American man-of- 
war. It was one of those chairs which 
make an awkward woman look doubly awk- 
ward, but only throw into more exquisite 
lines every beauty of a graceful one. Tne 
afternoon sun, too, which was pouring 
down in a blaze of almost intolerable heat 
on the harbour, was here softened by an 
awning, which only allowed the tenderest 
of warm lights, to fall on her face and 
smiling eyes, 

She looked so intensely bewitching under 
these circumstances of becoming chair and 
subdued sunshine, that the young American 
Lieutenant forgot to answer, and only gazed 
at her as he sat balanced, in anything but 
a secure position, on a rickety chair. 

“And drink cocktails and things!” she 
went on again. 

‘The Captain won’t let us—sit on three- 
legged stools, I mean. There are one or 
two kicking about. He doesn’t object so 
much to the cocktails,” with an odd note 
in his voice which she did not notice. 

“What a shame! Why won't he let 
you have them 4” 1 

“* They’re awfully comfortable. But the 
Captain doesn’t think it looks well—dis- 
cipline and all that, you know. I say! 
There’s the music! Give me this dance, 
Miss Keith ?” 

He bent eagerly forward, so eagerly that 
he lost the very precarious balance he had, 
and in his effort to recover himself, came 
with a crash to the deck, sprawling at her 
feet. 

‘What did you do that for?” she asked 
gravely, as he sprang up with the agility 
of a sailor, from among the ruins of the 
chair. 

“IT don’t know, I am sure,” he answered, 
perfectly indifferent to the ludicrous figure 
he had cut, and coolly gathering up the 
remnants of the chair, which he carried to 
the side of the ship and dropped over- 
board. “I only know,” he said, coming 
back to her, “that when I was there I 
wanted to stay there.” 

He laughed a genuine, pleasant laugh ; 
but his eyes were full of the most unmis- 
takeable admiration as he looked down at 
her. He had only met her two hours 
before ; but those two hours had done 
marvels in changing the tenour of Mr. 
Maynard Ensoll’s hitherto love-indifferent 
life. With her woman’s eyes she read the 
look. She made a slight, impatient gesture; 
but the next second she was smiling up at 
him again. 

“You would soon tire of being at a 





woman’s feet. I can just fancy you long- 
ing for a cigar, and a good run to ease your 
cramped limbs.” 

“*] guess you don’t know. Bat I don’t 
want metaphors, I want a dance.” 

“Tm not going to dance any more. I 
threw my programme overboard.” 

All the couples who had been sitting 
and straying about near them, were flocking 
back to the dancing. She had refused them 
so persistently all the afternoon that none 
of the men came near her again. It was 
such a decided case for the young American 
Lieutenant—she having only danced with 
him—that they, after the fashion of the 
generality of men, not wishing to poach in 
another’s waters, left him at last in un- 
disturbed possession. 

For a moment or two there was silence 
between them. He sat looking at her 
quite oblivious of the fact, in the intensity 
of his interest, that it was not polite to 
stare at a lady. She, languidly fanning 
herself, gazing in a dreamy, far-off way 
across the beautiful harbour, which has 
something so foreign in its picturesque 
buildings and red-roofed houses. Great 
men-of-war; white-painted troop-ships, with 
tiny cockle-shells of boats ; and noisy, black- 
smoking steam-launches, rushing in and 
out, in bewildering, dangerous-looking con- 
fusion ; covered the hot, sparkling waters. 
The hoarse cries of boatmen and sailors 
were softened into harmony in the sunny, 
drowsy expanse of air and sea. There 
was no breeze, either from the land or from 
the sea, whose breast rose and fell beyond 
the harbour bar as gently as that of some 
sleeping child’s. The heat had been quite 
a fruitful topic of conversation that after- 
noon to dancers who had a difficulty on 
the subject of ideas, and to partners per- 
sonally totally indifferent to each other. 

Yet suddenly she shivered—with a 
violent, uncontrollable shudder, as if with 
cold—and her face grew pinched and blue. 

“What is the matter?” he asked in 
quick alarm. 

“I don’t know.” She turned to him 
again, smiling, but her lips were stiff, and 
only forced into that smile. “I am cold, 
I think.” F 

“Cold! IwishI were! You must be ill 
to be cold. Come downstairs and have 
some tea.” 

She rose, and they made their way to 
the companion, down which he carefully 
helped her. The refreshments, set out in 
lavish profusion, were being served on the 
lower deck. 
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Miss Keith only took a few sips of the 
tea, and then, at his suggestion, they strolled 
over towards the mess-room where it was 
dusky and deserted. She sat down on a 
chair he brought her. 

“ Are all your officers here?” she asked. 

“No!” regretfully. “Our Firat Lieu- 
tenant is absent—Grant—George W. Grant. 
We call him our ‘ Beauty.’ He and I are 
old chums. I'll show you his photo, if you 
like. But of course you wouldn't like,” a 
faint flush of shame at his eagerness dyeing 
his face. But he and George W. Grant 
had been friends since their school-days. 
He was not a bit handsome himself, though 
pleasant-looking, with his strong well-built 
frame, and his uniform showed him off to 
advantage ; but he had never felt a pang 
of jealousy as yet against his friend, who 
had on more than one occasion “cut him 
out.” “It wouldn’t matter to youif he had 
‘carrots’ and three noses.” 

“Tt would make his photograph a most 
interesting study any way. Please show it 
to me,” 

His cabin was close by, and as eager to 
amuse her as to show off his friend, he 
moved away to fetch the photograph. She 
sat waiting for him. There was something 
motionless, rather than reposeful, in the 
lavguor of her position, and her face took 
the same pinched blue look of mortal cold 
it had worn on the upper deck. 

“ Here it is, Miss Keith.” 

She took the leather-framed portrait 
with languid, fashionable indifference, and 
looked at it, 

‘* He’s a splendid-looking chap, isn’t he ¢ ” 
he asked with proud affection. 

‘ It’s a very fine frame,” she said. 

He broke into his frank, pleasant Jaugh. 

“T say, Miss Keith, that is crushing! 
Why, he’s our show man—we're not a 
particularly good-looking set; in fact, I 
heard one girl at Plymouth call us Charon’s 
crew. Her friend—an awfully pretty 
little girl—suggested Grant was Orpheus 
being rowed across the river Styx in that 
ugly old gentleman’s ferry-boat. Not bad, 
was it }” 

“T thought Charon rowed about all by 
himself,” said Miss Keith, with thoughtful 
slowness, still looking at the portrait in 
her hands. ‘Did he have a crew $” 

“Oh! I’m sure I don’t know! I never 
was up in the classics, Any way, that old 
Charon was enough by himself. Besides, 
Grant is not in search of his wife,” 
with an amused tone in his laugh which 
had something significant in it, 





Perhaps she noticed it, for she looked up 
at him, with that slow, languid glance, 
which some called the pink of affectation, 
and others the most bewitching grace in 
the world. He was one of the latter. . 

“ Ah! well,” he said, answering it because 
he could not help himself, “it isn’t any 
thing very much, only—our Captain has a 
lovely little niece about sixteen. All our 
men are mad about her—but we are all 
poor—and—well, you see, Grant is s0 
good-looking that the Captain thinks he is 
just as well on this side of the Atlantic.” 

“T don’t like your Captain,” she said. 

The young man did not answer; or, 
rather the answer he made, apparently a 
quite irrelevant one, was eloquent : 

‘‘Have another cup of tea, or a cock- 
tail ?” 

She laughed, and gave him back the 
photograph. When he returned from re- 
placing it in his cabin, he found her talking 
to her chaperone. They were going; he 
accompanied them on to the upper deck. 
All the guests were thronging towards the 
gangway. The American officers stood 
among them helping them down into the 
pinnaces that were to take them ashore, 
or back to other ships, 

“T am so sorry you are going!” ex- 
claimed the Lieutenant abruptly. 

‘Are you?” She looked up at him 
with a look that startled him. 

It was so searching, so appealing, so 
pitiful, so hopeless. But she turned away 
swiftly to hurry after Mrs, Maynard, leay- 
ing him bewildered. 

Captain Stock caught sight of him, and 
told him he might go with the pinnace. 
He liked the young man as well as he 
could like any one under his command, 
He, like the rest, had been amused at his 
devotion that afternoon to the pretty Miss 
Keith. He admired her himself, and on 
occasions such as these would be sym- 
pathetic as well as hospitable. Mr. May- 
nard Ensoll leaped down on to the pin- 
nace, not needing another command. From 
where he stood he could see her apparently 
chattering and laughing as gaily as the 
rest of the crowd. 

“What could it mean?” he asked 
himself in utter perplexity. ‘“ One 
would think I could help her in some 
way.” He tried to catch her eye again, 
but she never once looked in the direction 
where he stood. The instant the pinnace 
reached the landing-stage he hurried for- 
ward to help the ladies off. 

It came to her turn. 
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For a moment her hand lay in his. She 
looked up at him, thanking him again with 
a bright smile for the “lovely afternoon 
they had all given them.” 

And yet he would have sworn that be- 
hind the smile lurked the dark shadow he 
had seen in her eyes a few moments before. 
Under some sudden impulse he answered 
the shadow, not the smile. 

“If ever I can do anything for you, ask 
me!” he whispered hurriedly, his strong, 
steady hand clasping closely round hers. 

Then she passed on in the stream of 
pretty girls and smiling women, all making 
flattering little speeches to him as he as- 
sisted them on shore. He answered with- 
out really knowing what he was saying. 

Was she offended at his audacity? His 
speech now seemed a piece of such un- 
warrantable impertinence. 

But as the pinnace steamed off again, 
she stepped out from among the little 
group of people standing on the shore, 
= looked after the retreating launch—at 

im ! 

With a quick leaping of his pulses, he 
raised his cap, giving it a little triumphal 
wave of salute high over his head. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Tr's a darned shame !” 

The speaker, George W. Grant, First 
Lieutenant on board the ‘“ Plymouth,” 
looked as if he meant it. 

Mr. Maynard Ensoll, sitting on the 
table in the mess-room, his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets, his legs dangling 
impatiently to and fro, looked as if he 
quite agreed. 

“Stock is an infernal——” 

“T oughtn’t to have spoken,” interrupted 
Ensoll rather wearily, but roused to a sense 
of discipline by the wrathfal, fiery eyes of 
his friend, “ only ——” . 

“You couldn’t help it—I should think 
not! It makes a man sick to see his 
bullying. He’s a drunken——” 

“Shut up!” Grant’s reckless, fiery 
spirit made Ensoll more careful for his 
friend than he was for himself. 

Grant paced restlessly up the room and 
back again. If he could, at that moment, 
have taken his Captain by the throat and 
shaken the breath half out of him, he 
would have been grateful. Only unfor- 
tunately, the plan was not feasible, and he 
had enough control over himself as yet to 
ge the good sense of his friend’s 

vice. 





‘Well, old boy, I must be off!” he said, 
as he reached Ensoll again. ‘Can I give 
any messages? I hear you’ve been running 
it hard!” with an amused laugh. 

Ensoll winced. It was a fortnight since 
their own dance, and he had certainly been 
“running it hard.” He raised his eyes, 
which were dismally contemplating his feet 
stretched out now on to the back of the 
seat before him, and looked at his friend 
instead. Grant was splendidly handsome, 
with that generous brightness of anger 
still lingering in his eyes, its flush on his 
face. Ensoll remembered suddenly how 
long she had looked at his portrait that 
day ; how interested she had since been 
in everything concerning him that he— 
Ensoll—had told her. And with a curious 
sensation, curious because he had never 
felt it before, he remembered, too, how 
much he had told her. But the sensation 
passed as quickly as it came, almost 
before he had time to be troubled by it. 
It passed in a sudden anxiety for the man 
who had excited it. 

‘What are you going to do this after- 
noon ?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps I'll look in at 
the Princess’s dance. Stock was slanging 
me this morning because I haven’t been 
seen ‘in decent company yet,’” with a 
grim laugh. ‘And then Gardiner has 
asked me to dine with him to-night. I 
shall take my things ashore and dress 
there.” 

“T wish you'd cut Gardiner,” said Ensoll 
impatiently, but with an anxious look in 
his eyes. ‘I believe he’s a regular card- 
sharper.” 

The other flashed half-angrily, half 
shamefacedly. 

“You mind your own business,” he 
said gruffly, and yet not unkindly, ‘ Do 
you think me afool? I gave you my word 
I wouldn’t play high; that ought to be 
enough for you.” 

Ensoll tumbled off his uncomfortable 
perch without another word. Grant was 
a born gambler at heart. This evil pro- 
pensity was one of the causes given by 
Captain Stock for his anger against him 
when he, a poor Lieutenant, had had the 
presumption to fall in love with his lovely 
little niece, Mirabella Stock. He was an 
inveterate foe to gambling himself, and 
opposed it with all his might among his 
men and officers. Ensoll had done his 
best to keep his friend out of the pale 
of his displeasure. He had even lately 
persuaded him to give him his word not 
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to play high As he could not have 
broken his own, he was satisfied’ with 
his friend’s now. His own woes soon 
made him forget even his anxiety for 
Grant’s hot temper and the well-known 
hate existing between him and his Captain. 

For a whole fortnight not to have a 
chance of secing Miss Keith! He had in- 
curred, the day before, the wrath of Captain 
Stock, and in consequence had to suffer for 
it by having his leave stopped for a whole 
fortnight. It did not make the sentence 
any lighter to know that the punishment, 
from a disciplinary point of view, was per- 
fectly just, and that, if it had been passed 
on any other man, it would have been 
harder. 

This suspension of all intercourse 
between himself and Miss Keith was in- 
tolerable. Since that first afternoon they 
had met nearly every day. Though 
never once again had he caught a glimpse 
of that strange look, yet, in some subtle 
way, it seemed to have become the 
foundation of a friendship, which, out- 
wardly only an amusing flirtation, was 
something very much more real. He had 
no doubt about his own feelings on the 
subject ; and there was some kindness and 
tenderness underlying her bright society 
manner, which he felt without being able 
to analyse, and which filled him with the 
most glorious delight of hope. 

No! she could not be playing with him. 
They called her a desperate flirt—a dan- 
gerous, heartless coquette—it had even 
been at first hinted once or twice in his 
hearing, that she was fast, “bad form,” 
in her reckless indifference to appear- 
ances. But he found her all that was 
good, and womanly, and sweet. How he 
wished now he had sent her a message by 
Grant! What foolish, false reticence it 
had been, which kept him back from even 
mentioning her name to his old friend ! 

He wondered, as the long hot hours of 
the afternoon wore on, what Grant would 
think of her. They would be sure to 
meet at the Princess’s that afternoon. 
Grant had only returned from leave three 
days before ; he had been staying in town 
with Gardiner, who had chambers in 
London. 

Though Grant had been ashore, he had 
spent most of his time with Gardiner, who 
had come-down to Southsea with him. 
Neither of the two had appeared at any 
of the social entertainments going on in 
the place. Grant, who had once been the 
most pleasure-loving young fellow in the 





world, seemed, since his last love-affair, to 
have taken a disgust to society. 

It was late that night when Grant re- 
turned. The two men did not have any 
opportunity of speaking to each other till 
the next morning. 

The first glance at Grant told Ensoll 
that something was wrong. His thoughts 
immediately flew to Gardiner. 

“How did you like the ‘hop’?” he 
asked, as he leant over the bulwarks look- 
ing down at the water, which reflected the 
dazzling blue of the morning sky. He did 
not see, therefore, the faint start his friend 
gave, nor how red the pale, tired face 
flushed. 

“Oh! the hop!” after a second’s pause, 
rousing himself apparently from some 
other train of thought. “It was well 
enough. Heaps of pretty little girls. 
Very hot and crowded, though.” 

“ What did you think of Miss Keith 1” 
plunging boldly to the point, seeing no 
vont way of turning the conversation to 

er. 

“She’s good-looking,” with a languid 
slowness, which sounded utter indifference. 

“ Good-looking |!” indignantly, standing 
upright. ‘“She’s out and out the loveliest 
girl here !” 

A strange, startled, and yet curiously 
understanding look came into Grant’s eyes, 
as he looked into his friend’s eager face. 

“TI say, Ensoll, they told me, you 
know—” he broke off abruptly, and turned 
away. ‘She's the girl you’ve been going 
in for, isn’t she ?” 

Ensoll’s face flushed hotly, and then his 
lips seemed to pale a little, for there was 
something behind his friend’s speech. 

‘‘What were you going to say?” he 
asked. 

“Oh! I don’t know; only I think it is 
rather a mistake,” Grant said in a curious, 
composed way. ‘“ They all say so.” 

“Grant!” Ensoll laid his hand on his 
shoulder, compelling him to turn, so that 
he should see his face. He spoke quite 
quietly, but it was not natural. 

“Why is it a mistake” 

‘* Oh |—well, she is a desperate flirt and 
—and—I heard——” 

“ You don’t know what you are saying. 
If you are going to repeat any of that 
miserable slander to me, you’d better clear 
out. It’s all the basest jealousy. She’s 
the sweetest, truest, purest girl I have ever 
met, and I'd lay down my life to prove her 
faith |” 

His voice which had gradually risen into 
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indignant reproach, ended in a note of the 
most perfect, triumphant confidence and 
gladness. 

He tarned on his heel and walked across 
the deck, hardly conscious yet of how 
much his words and manner had betrayed. 
Grant stood looking after him quite 
stupidly. Ensoll had been perfectly right 
when he had told him that he did not 
know what he was saying. He had said 
something. But what it was, he could not 
tell now. Only it must have been some- 
thing, in answer to that proud, eager look 
on his friend’s face. He had heard yester- 
day all about the desperate flirtation 
between Ensoll and Miss Keith. Yet he 
had forgotten it till this moment. He 
had gone through such a furnace of mental 
anguish, such a storm of remorse, and 
helpless rage, and desperate fear, that all 
else had been scorched up in their fires. 
Bat it all came back to him now, 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Tue long weary fortnight had come to 
its end. Ensoll, restlessly pacing the deck, 
the last afternoon of his detention, looked 
curiously different to the laughing-eyed 
young man who had danced there with 
such happy carelessness a month ago. 
Bat it was not the love-thirst of his heart 
which had brought those set lines to his 
mouth and quenched the old brightness of 
his eyes, 

“Tvs a shame, the way Grant is 
cutting Ensoll out,” said one middy to 
another as they looked at him. They 
were both in a bad temper, having to stay 
on board that lovely afternoon, and being 
devoted admirers of Ensoll, they were 
inclined to be abusive of his friend and 
Captain alike. ‘Grant knew Ensoll was 
gone on her. I call it caddish, now that 
Ensoll is out of the running. Grant and 
she are always together.” 

The other fully concurred. Ensoll had 
gathered from various things let slip in 
conversation what was taking place on 
shore. 

Grant himself had never alluded to Miss 
Keith, and Ensoll was too proud to ask. 
Bat the fierce pain at his heart would fill 
him at moments with rage against Grant, 
for trying to step between himself and 
Miss Keith. Oaly for a momentary, care- 
less amusement. For what else could it 
be? Grant had not forgotten Mirabella 
Stock. Even he, Ensoll, sceptic as he had 
been on the subject of his friend’s powers 





of devotion, really believed at last in his 
love and fidelity where Mirabella was con- 
cerned. He knew how his unfortunate 
passion had changed his whole life. 

The Grant of to-day was no more like 
the Grant of a year before, than a happy, 
careless schoolboy is like the man who 
comes out hardened, reckless, bitter, from 
life’s great battle. Yet here he was, idly 
flirting with Phoebe Keith—when he knew 
that her love was the life’s happiness of his 
friend. For Ensoll was certain that Grant 
knew that he loved her. 

As he thought it over to-day, he felt he 
could keep silence no longer; he would 
speak to Grant that night, when he 
returned to the ship from the Admiral’s 
ball, where probably he would have danced 
all night with Phoebe ! 

In the pale light of the early summer 
dawn, Ensoll found his opportunity. 

“I want to speak to you,” he said curtly. 

‘All right, old boy,” answered Grant 
carelessly, but he leant back heavily aguinst 
the side of the ship, gazing across the 
silent harbour, with its gleaming lights 
and dark ships which looked like ghostly 
shadows in the morning twilight, and it 
seemed as if he did it, to avoid meeting 
his friend’s eyes. 

“Ts it all up with you and Mirabella 
Stock?” 

Grant's strong frame quivered from head 
to foot, as if the pitiless, curt question had 
stabbed him through. 

Then he answered slowly. 

Tt was all up long ago.” 

“Do you mean, then, to marry Miss 
Keith +” 

“Marry her!” he broke into a harsh, 
discordant laugh. ‘ Not much chance of 
my doing that |” 

“Then will you—in Heaven’s name, tell 
ae 

But a sudden, swift change leapt into 
Grant’s eyes. His whole face was con- 
vulsed with fury. 

‘Will you tell me by what unwarrant- 
able impertinence you question my affairs 4 
Let me pass, and be hanged to you!” 

Ensoll, thrust aside, stood quite still. 
Something seemed suddenly to have 
snapped within him. Something that set 
his whole life jarring and clashing out of 
tune. It made him quite dizzy, as if the 
discord were physical. Trust, faith, tender 
affection, respect, were being crushed, 
maimed, slain, amid the mad, wild con- 
fusion of those other raging feelings. 

The friendship which had begun so long 
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ago, which had lasted so faithfully, which 
had been the controlling power, keeping 
in beautiful harmony so many opposing 
feelings, purposes, aims, tastes, was dead. 


CHAPTER lV. 


Mrs. DurRANT was giving an “at 
home” the next day. 

Her rooms were already crowded when 
the Americans managed to wedge their 
way into them. Ensoll gave an eager 
glance about him, and then his heart 
seemed to stop beating, and he knew no 
more till he found himself standing a little 
apart, with Phoebe Keith. 

“You have been behaving very badly to 
us!” she said, laughing off the dumb, 
pitiful appeal of his great love looking at 
her from his eyes. But she had paled too. 
He tried to return a smiling reply, but 
the smile died abruptly on his lips, as, 
recovering his senses a little, he was 
shocked at the change in her. 

‘“‘ How awfully ill you look !” 

‘* Don’t stare at me like that,” she ex- 
claimed pettishly ; and for goodness sake 
don’t tell me I am not looking well. I 
know that is always only a polite way of 
telling a girl that she is growing ugly! 
Now I must go and look after the people. 
Shall I introduce you to any one? But I 
suppose you know plenty of girls. Come 
and take me to get some tea presently.” 

She turned away ; there were some fresh 
arrivals, Mrs. Durrant was just greeting 
them, near the doorway. There was a 
small, empty space between them and Miss 
Keith and Ensoll. 

As Miss Keith turned from him towards 
= door, Mrs. Durrant caught sight of 

er. 

“Oh ! there is one of my young friends,” 
she said to the lady who with her two 
daughters had jast entered. ‘‘ Phebe, 
dear, come here, and I will introduce you 
to Lady Marsland. I want you to look 
after her daughters,” 

Miss Keith advancing, suddenly stopped. 
lady Marsland was staring at her with 
such a look of petrified amazement, horror, 
disgust, that everybody near turned to 
look at her too, 

“Thank you, Mrs. Durrant!” Lady 
Marsland found her voice at last. It was 
clear in its unutterable indignation, and 
reached half through the crowded rooms. 
“I would rather my daughters were 
not introduced to that young person. 
Why, my dear,” dropping her voice and 





flushing faintly at the scene she had been 
involuntarily betrayed into making, “do | 
you know that she was living—why ! there 
is the man!” 

One or two sitting and standing near, 
caught distinctly the lowered accents, 
Among them Eneoll, who, at Lady Mars- 
land’s first words, with one swift stride 
had stepped to Phcebe’s side. He, with all 
the others, looked towards the doorway. 

Grant had not come with his brother 
officers. He stood there now, having just 
arrived. 

He had apparently heard everything, 
for his face was white to the lips, and 
there was a curious, dazed look in his 
eyes. 

Phebe Keith, as she caught sight of 
him, made one step forward, looking up 
at him with surely the most pitiful, an- 
guished appeal that ever looked out froma 
woman’s eyes, 

He met it with that same dazed, un- 
responsive gaze, and then, in a kind of 
stumbling, awkward way, made a half turn 
as if to go away. 

A violent shudder shook Phoebe from 
head to foot, and then, with a sudden 
uplifting of her head, a straightening into 
splendid, queenly dignity of her shrinking 
figure, she turned, and walking swifiy 
through another door, vanished from 
among the gazing, wondering, horrified 
crowd of fashionable pleasure - seekers. 
Ensoll glanced at the other door; Grant 
had fled too. 

There was a breathless, silent pause, 
pregnant with unspoken questions and 
answers, then everybody began talking all 
at once: some to spare the feelings of 
their unfortunate hostess in her awkward 
situation ; some to express their certainty 
that they knew something like this would 
turn up with regard to Miss Keith ; others 
to deny the possibility of there being any- 
thing true in it. 

In a few minutes everybody in the 
room had some version of the scene. 
Lady Marsland, vexed at her position, and 
yet feeling that she had done quite right 
in exposing the girl, told what she knew 
to Mrs. Darrant, who was divided between 
horror, doubt, tears, and anger. Two 
years ago, Lady Marsland had been staying 
in America at an hotel where these two 
were also putting up. They gave them- 
selves out as man and wife. Bat various 
things made the other people suspicious, 
and their suspicions were one day con- 
firmed when the young person who now 
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called herself Miss Keith, gave out dis- 
tinctly to an old gentleman who happened 
to turn up there one day, and who, it 
appeared, was a relation of the gentleman 
with her, that she was not his wife. Lady 
Marsland had seen or heard nothing of her 
since, till to-day. How was it that Mrs. 
Durrant had made the acquaintance of such 
& person ? , 

Mrs. Durrant only knew her as the 
companion and adopted daughter of a 
friend of hers living in the north of 
Ireland. 

This lady was very fond of her, and had 
made her take her own name. Miss 
Keith, or whatever her name was, had 
lived with her for two years, and she 
believed this lady knew her before that. 

But Ensoll had waited for no explana- 
tions. He had rushed from the house like 
a man driven by a legion of devils. With 
burning eyes and parched lips, he walked 
blindly on, his heart a very hell of con- 
suming fire, fed by the .ever-growing 
flames of hate, fury, and lust of revenge. 
His brain was too confused to form any 
plan of vengeance. The desire of it only 
burned there at his heart. The anguish 
of it was horrible. It must find voice 
and fulfilment soon, or he felt it would 
kill him. But as yet he could not 
think it out clearly. Physically and 
mentally he was prostrated, and his help- 
lessness added to the torment. Not to be 
able to carry out vengeance before all those 
other men came back to the ship that 
afternoon with their talk, their—it cut 
like a scourge on quivering, bare flesh— 
their scoffs, their jests upon her ! 

But when his brother officers did return, 
they said not a word. Perhaps his face 
silenced them; perhaps they felt all the 
pity and shame of it, for they all knew the 
great friendship that had heen between 
the two men, and how well Ensoll had 
learned to love her. Popular as Grant had 
been, there was one universal word of dis- 
gust at the cowardice he had betrayed that 
afternoon, for the piteous appeal in the 
girl’s eyes had beon seen by many. Captain 
Stock was up in town. They wondered 
what he would say when he returned on 
the morrow. Even Mirabella, who was 
known to have cared for the handsome 
Lieutenant, and braved her uncle’s wrath 
for his sake, would turn in horror from 
him now. 

Grant did not return to the ship that 
night. His absence without leave was 
freely commented upon, out of Ensoll’s 





hearing. This would be the last stroke, 
as far as Stock was concerned. 

“And then he’s been fooling around 
with that fellow Gardiner, too, just lately. 
Playing recklessly this last fortnight, he’s 
lost a pile,” said one, to wind up the many 
things that had at last placed Grant into 
the hands of his enemy. For they all 
knew that Stock would prove an implacable 
judge, and that, to bring about the ruin of 
Grant, had long been the earnest desire of 
his vindictive heart. 

Next morning Ensoll went ashore. He 
found Grant at the hotel which he fre- 
quented. Ensoll had hardly expected to 
find him there. He only went to get infor- 
mation. Ensoll entered his room without 
knocking. He shut the door after him, 
turning the key in the lock. Grant, who 
was sitting smoking near the open window, 
had started to his feet. Neither spoke for 
&@ moment, 

Then Ensoll, advancing into the room, 
said in a slow, hoarse voice : 

“T want an explanation of yesterday.” 

Grant’s face grew paler. 

“ She is my wife,” he said. 

“ Your wife |” 

Ensoll recoiled. The room seemed to 
reel round him. “Your wife? Why 
then——” 

“T married her about two years ago. 
Do you remember that time I went to 
Cincinnati? I met her there and fell in 
love with her, and married her. In two 
months I had tiredof her. I found out I had 
never even loved her. It was her beauty, 
I suppose.” He spoke in a strange mo- 
notonous tone, as if repeating something 
learned by heart. “I kept the marriage 
secret. You know that old uncle of mine? 
I was afraid of him. I had been playing 
high, and wanted his money. But I di 
not love her,” he went on again, ‘though 
she did for me what costs a woman more 
than we can ever measure. To save me, 
she pretended she was not my wife. She 
loved me well enough for that; and yet— 
I——. There have been times during the 
last year when I have almost hated her!” 

“ You despicable coward! And yester- 
day, when she appealed to you to save 
her—you were silent—you-——” 

“Ensoll!” He put out his hands as 
if to ward off Ensoll, who had stepped 
forward. “If you struck me—I could not 
explain—and—I swear to you that for a 
moment yesterday I was half dazed. I 
thought of nothing. I could only see 
Mirabella, As that woman spoke the whole 
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sense of my loss fell upon me. I could 
realise nothing else, I did not even see 
—my wife. When I recovered, she had 
gone. But, Ensoll, I swear to you I have 
made it all right this morning. I have 
written to Mrs. Durrant-——” 

“ You have not seen—your wife—yet ?” 

“No, Ensoll, Iam not quite so lost as 
you think. I can’t face her yet. That 
other will come between + 

“‘ And yet you could let that other learn 
to love you while——” 

Grant’s lips twitched with a sudden 
spasm of remorse and pain. 

“TI did try at first to keep away from 
her; but I went mad at last; and it was 
only one week in which I gave way, one 
short week, and now * 

Ensoll turned from him in unutterable 
anger and loathing. He seemed so base, 
this man he had once loved so well. 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know. If Phcebe will let 
me, I will try and redeem the past.” 

But there was no life in the words or 
tone. They were inexpressibly dreary and 
hopeless; he was still thinking most of that 
other girl. 

A knock at the door broke the strained 
silence between them. Grant went over 
and opened it, taking a note from the 
waiter who had brought it. He read it, 
then crushed it in his hand, a sharp ex- 
clamation breaking from him. 

“What is it?” Ensoll, moved by the 
ashen pallor of Grant’s face, asked hastily, 
sick with fear that something worse had 
befallen Phoebe. 

The only answer Grant gave, was to toss 
him the letter across the table. 

It was from Gardiner. 

‘DEAR GRANT,— 

“T am leaving for India to-morrow, 
as you know. I shall be glad if you 
would kindly square up to-day. I am 
sorry I cannot wait, but I really must 
have the cash. Yours, 

“ HERBERT GARDINER.” 

A civil note in a way; but those who 
knew the man felt the merciless grip of 
the iron hand which had penned the words, 
Ensoll understood all in a moment. He 
had heard of the high play that had been 
going on. Grant, growing reckless, had 
broken his word. 

Indeed, the misery of his position, the 
contempt of his own cowardice, had driven 
him into the arms of his old vice. Last 
night, after that meeting with the wife he 
had so injured, half mad as he felt, he had 











plunged more recklessly than ever into 
the excitement of play. In the light of 
the summer dawn, he had risen from the 
gaming table with nothirg between him 
and disgrace. 

Gardiner had told him that he should 
have time to pay his debts of honour. 
This letter proved what his mercy was 
worth. 

The letter fluttered from Ensoll’s hand 
on to the table. The gesture was sig- 
— Grant felt it to the quick of his 
soul. 

“ Ensoll!” he exclaimed hoarsely, “I 
am sunk too low for you ever to take 
notice of me again—and yet I must sink 
still lower! I have done you a great 
wrong—all unwittingly, Heaven knows. 
When the men chaffed you about her, I 
never suspected that Miss Keith was—my 
wife! She had changed her name, you 
know. When I found it out, I thought it 
was about the last stroke a man could 
bear. I hadn’t the courage to speak. But 
now, for the sake of the old friendship, 
for her sake, if you will, for my disgrace 
will be hers, help me now. I swear that 
you shall not regret it. I will repay every 
cent. I will strive as man never strove 
before to become an honest man. Give 
me this one step up, lest I go down body 
and soul into infamy.” 

Ensoll had walked over to the window. 
He stood looking out across the common, 
over which hung a wavering mist of heat. 
The Marine Artillery were marching past 
in the distance ; the music of their band 
reached him. He recalled the day when 
it had played at their own dance — the 
first day he and she had met. 

Grant’s voice, so close to him, seemed 
only like some far-off sound. It was the 
distant music that was wrapping him in, 
setting all his pulses quivering, kindling 
into fire the blood in his veins. 

Yet he heard something of what Grant 
was saying, for he was thinking vaguely 
all the time his pulses were beating out 
the time of that music, of the large sum of 
money he had lying in a London bank. 

Of course Grant’s talk of repaying it 
was all nonsense. How could he? A 
year ago—no, a month ago — Ensoll 
would have signed the cheque, knowing 
that its repayment was as impossible as 
that the stones on the shore should become 
gold. But sucha gift would have been but 
a trifle to save his friend’s honour. Would 
not he have laid down his life for it? 
Afterwards, he supposed he must have 
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thought all these things, for they came 
back to him with a strange and dreadful 
familiarity. 

But at this moment he was only really 
conscious of the music and the picture 
it conjured up. The girl leaning forward 
in her low chair on the deck, smiling up 
into his eyes. He saw every graceful line 
of the lovely figure; every turn of the 
dainty head; every smile; now tender, 
now disdainfal, of the lips. 

“ Maynard, for the sake of 

ast——” 

Ensoll turned round. 

“No!” he said. 

Then he passed him, and went out of 
his presence for always. 


the 


When the news was brought to him a 
little later, his brother officers were startled, 
almost shocked at his demeanour. 

When they received the message that 
Grant was dead—shot by his own hand— 
about half-an-hour after Ensoll had left 
him, they felt that they could fling no 
more stones of reproach, contempt, or anger 
at him. Whatever his sins, they had met 
with a reckoning which made men afraid 
to utter their earthly judgements. 

A cloud of gloom rested upon all the 
ship ; Grant had been very popular. Even 
if he had not been, such an end, coming to 
one who had dwelt in their midst, would 
have sobered them, and there was every- 
thing in this to darken and sadden the case. 

But Captain Stock, furious at the dis- 
grace of the whole affair—of the gambling, 
the secret marriage, the insult done his 
niece—raged and stormed until they all 
could scarcely bear it. There was some- 
thing horrible and ghastly in the volley of 
oaths and abuse flung over the dead, sense- 
less body of their late comrade. 

It was then that they wondered still 
more how Ensoll could stand .by and 
listen—cold, impassive, silent. 

But into his soul had gone the iron of 
that “No!” 

Never to leave him free again from its 
wound. It was to chasten every joy, 
deepen every pain of his after life. It 
was to be the shadow cast by earthly love ; 
to be the weariness of fulfilled ambitions ; 
the fear of his strong manhood ; the re- 
morse of his old age. 

A “No” to live on till the Day of 
Judgement, when he and that friend— 
whose murderer he counted himself— 
should meet and touch each other’s hands 
again, forgiving and forgiven | 
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CHAPTER I, 


“ Poor leetle Engleesh boy !” 

“Hullo! Do you speak English ?” 

“Oh, yes! My fader, he live long time 
in Engleesh prison holk.” 

* Prison what +” 

“Prison holk. One great ship all full 
of Frenchmans.” 

“T like you; you're a nice little girl.” 

“ And I like you ; you poor leetle Eng- 
leesh boy.” 


This conversation took place one bright 
May morning, in the year 1781, in the 
shady orchard of anold farm-house, situated 
in the outskirts of Calais. ‘Ihe first 
speaker was a black-eyed, black-haired 
little French girl of eight; the other 
was a square-built, yellow-haired, blue- 
eyed little English boy, a couple of years 
her senior, One of thoze fragile palisades, 
which in France so often do duty for 
walls and fences, separated them, and 
for some minutes the quaint pair had 
been eyeing one another through the fence, 
ere the conversation above recorded opened. 

Only two days before, the “ Fancy Lass,” 
of Rye, bound for the West Indies, had 
become separated from her convoy, had 
been captured by the “ Diane,” French 
frigate, towed into Calais harbour, and 
her Captain, John Garden, with his crew 
of ten men shut up in the old Fort. 

Captain Garden had taken his wife and 
little boy with him to sea, for at this period 
we were better accustomed to capture 
than be captured, and he imagined that in 
so doing he ran little risk. But Mrs. 
Garden, a woman in delicate health, had 
succumbed to the fright and over-excite- 
ment caused by the chase, and the poor 
Captain shuddered to think that his 
youngster was doomed to share the horrors 
of a French prison hulk with him. 

But Madame Denise, a French mother, 
who witnessed the arrival of the English 
prisoners, and who perhaps had a son of 
her own fighting his country’s battles 
abroad, or languishing in an English prison, 
took pity on the motherless boy, and 
obtained permission to take him with her to 
her farm outside Calais; and Captain Garden, 
although unwilling to part, even tempo- 
rarily, with the last home-tie left to him, 
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knew that the step was a right one, and so 
said good-bye to the little fellow. 


The ice thus broken by the two little 
neighbours, it was the easiest thing in the 
world to go on. 

“Little French girl, what’s your name 3” 
asked the boy. 

“My name Olive,” replied missy. 

“Olive what?” 

The girl gazed at him and shook her 
head. 

“Only got one name!” exclaimed the 
youngster. ‘“ Poor little French girl! I’ve 
got two—Jack Garden. But Olive’s a 
very pretty name. How old are you?” 

“T have—one, two, tree—eight years,” 
replied Olive. 

‘* Ob, you’re quite young then! I’m ten,” 
said Jack, and swaggered about with all 
the importanca which two years’ seniority 
gave him, whilst the little girl watched 
him with big, admiringeyes. Suddenly he 
stopped short and said: 

“ Come and play !” 

No second invitation was necessary, 
and in a very few minutes Olive had 
disappeared and re-appeared on Jack’s 
side of the palisade, and during that bright 
May morning there were probable not two 
happier human beings in or out of Calais. 

The game of play became a daily institu- 
tion, and in course of time the two 
became inseparable. Madame Denise too 
and the neighbours around took a strong 
fancy to the English lad, although he had 
to fight his way amongst the patriotic young 
natives, and nearly broke Olive’s heart one 
day by appearing with a tattered jacket and 
only one serviceable eye. 

Now and then his father, under escort, 
was allowed to come to the farm and see 
Jack ; but one day Madame Denise called 
the boy to her room and told him sad news 
from the Port. The French cruisers had 
been more than usually fortunate, and 
there were now more than two thousand 
English sailors stowed away in the prison 
ships and the casemates of the old Fort. 
Consequently, typhus fever broke out, the 
prisoners died by scores, and amongst them 
Captain Garden, so that little Jack was 
left an orphan in a strange land. 

Of course the news saddened the boy 
very much; but grief falls lightly on young 
shoulders, and Olive consoled him so ten- 
derly, that he soon came to regard her as the 
centre of his little world, and made up his 
mind that nothing was to separate them. 
They almost lived together ; did their lessons 





together ; took long walks together over 
the wind-swept sand-dunes, or into the 
quaint old town, or amongst the shipping. 
Or they would go to the jetty to hear the last 
news of the war, and never even disagree 
about this, for Olive thought far more of 
her sturdy little English companion than of 
patriotism, and looked as pleased as he 
did when he sung out “ Hooray !” at the 
news of Johnstone’s victory over Suffrein 
at Saint Jago, and shared his depression 
when the firing of guns and the display 
of bunting announced the capture of 
another English prize. 

And so a couple of months passed, and 
the children’s life at the farm-house was 
unsullied by a single unhappiness or misfor- 
tune, 

But one evening as Jack was seated in 
the orchard alone, carving a miniature 
“Fancy Lass,” and shouting at the top of 
his voice a favourite song of his dead 
father’s, 

*T was when the sea was roarin’ 
With hollow blasts of wind, 


A damsel lay deplorin’ 
All on a rock reclin’d, 


he was surprised to see the figure of a man 
creeping stealthily along in the dusk by the 
row of currant bushes which bounded one 
side of the orchard, His first impulse was 
to sing out for help, as in these troublous 
times the neighbourhoods of sea-port towns 
were infested by all sorts of bad characters ; 
but the man by a swift movement came up 
to him, and he recognised Ned Tunstall, 
first mate of the ‘ Fancy Lass.” 

“Why, Ned, what’s brought you here ?” 
whispered the boy, as he saw by the sailor’s 
gesture that silence was imperative. 

‘‘Never you mind, Master Jack,” was 
the reply. ‘I ain’t got no time to spin you 
no yarns just now. Every minute’s wallible, 
and the moon will be up soon. We've got 
to go, so don’t axe no questions.” 

‘©Go, Ned! Where?” asked Jack. 

“ Why, away, sure-ly,” replied Ned, ‘‘ out 
of this ere blessed country. Away to sea 
again, and arter a bit to Old England.” 

“ Bat I don’t want to go, Ned,” said 
Jack, who shuddered at the thought of 
parting with Olive. 

“Not want to go!” exclaimed the 
amazed mariner, who wa; utterly unable 
to comprehend the wish of any born 
Englishman to be anywhere else but in 
England. 

“No,” repeated Jack. ‘Father and 
mother are dead, and 1’m so happy here ; 
and I love Olive so much and everyone 
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is so kind to me. I needn’t go, Ned, ‘**Thare y’are, Master Jack,” said Ned, 
need I?” “that’s the boat belonging to the ‘Three 


“You come along, sir,” replied Ned. 
“ This ain’t no place for a young genelman 
like you to be in, let alone an Englishman 
of any sort. So here’s a packet, sir, which 
the poor skipper said was to be given to 
the kind lady here : it’s got money in it and 
a letter.” 

“Very well, Ned,” said- Jack sadly, 
“but you'll let me go and say good-bye to 
Olive, won’t you? She will give Madame 
the packet.” 

“Don’t be long, sir,” said Ned, “ we’ve 
a tidy way to go before the moon rises.” 

At that moment Olive came bounding 
into the garden. She stopped short when 
she saw Jack in conversation with a big, 
bearded man, but the sailor beckoned to 
her, saying : 

“Come along, missy, I see it all. Master 
Jack’s got to go away, away home. But 
you'll see him again some day, sartin sure, 
as it’s a werry small world.” 

“Jack going away!” repeated the girl 
slowly three or four times; “but he doesn’t 
want to go, and he is so good here.” 

Yes, Olive, I’d better go,” said the little 
fellow resolutely. ‘‘ You see I couldn’t stay 
here for always, could I 4” 

“Why not?” said Olive. ‘ Your fader 
is dead, and your moder also—and I wish I 
was! Ob, you must not go, Jack. No, 
no! Please, let him stop, Mr. Sailor.” 

“Can't be,” said the mate kindly. 
“Master Jack’s a genelman, you see, and 
there’s his friends at home; and his—-but 
lor ! what's the use o’ my parlarvering away 
about what you can’t understand ? So say 
good-bye, miss, please, aud come along, 
Master Jack.” 

Jack obeyed mechanically. He could 
not say apythiog, for there was a lamp in 
his throat, and his heart was full to burst- 
ing. But he threw his arms around Olive’s 
neck and kissed her a dozen times; then 
Ned hoisted Jack on his shoulders, and 
the darkness very soon hid him from the 
poor little sobbing girl whom he had 
learned to love as a sister. 

They went on, twisting in and out of the 
sand-dunes, by lone country-lanes and hill- 
paths, never approaching houses until the 
fresh breeze announced the proximity of 
the sea. 

Ned set the youngster down, and they 
trotted rapidly towards the shore, upon 
which could be just distinguished the out- 
line of a boat, with figures moving about 
it. 





Brothers,’ and if everything goes well, she'll 
put us aboard the ‘ Phaeton’ frigate in less 
than half an hour.” 

Everything went well, thanks to the 
darkness ; the ‘“‘ Three Brothers,” a smug- 
gling lugger, bent her brown sails gallantly 
to the breeze, and in less time by far than 
Ned had mentioned, the survivors of the 
crew of the “ Fancy Lass” were swarming 
up the steep side of the “Phaeton” 
frigate, and, ere the moon fairly rose over 
Calais town, she was off, with five men 
and “ one young gentleman” additional on 
her books, bound for anywhere that 
promised fun and fighting. 


CHAPTER IL, 


“HERE'S a lively sort of place for a 
chap to be condemned to pass his existence 
in!” growled Lieutenant Garden of the 
Preventive Service, as he gazed from the 
window of his official residence at the little 
Norfolk bay of Portingham, one wild morn- 
ing in March of the year 1795. “ There’s 
fighting and fun going on all over the 
world, and chances of getting prize-money, 
and promotion knocking about in every 
direction, and I’m stuck away here because 
my wound is too bad for service afloat. 
Ugh! it’s sickening !” 

In truth the prospect was not invitiog. 
Sea-wards, grey, tumbling water, half 
hidden in fog; Jand-wards, an expanse of 
barren down unbroken by a single tree, or 
house, over which the keen north-east 
wind swept, shaking the little wooden hut 
and making the Lieutenant’s teeth chatter 
as he stood at the imperfectly closed 
window. 

In reality, however, the appointment of 
Lieutenant Garden to Portingham had 
been intended by Government as a compli- 
ment to the zeal and bravery of the young 
gentleman whom we left about to etart on 
his first cruise on board His Majesty’s 
frigate Phaeton, for the place had been 
long notorious for a desperate gang of 
smugglers, who had hitherto defied all 
efforts to detect and capture them, and 
who had been complained of as a terror to 
the country for many miles round. So 
the dangerous and responsible post was 
offered to Jack Garden, who had received 
an ugly wound in Lord Howe’s action on 
the glorious First of June of the preceding 
year ; and he accepted it, as he knew very 
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well that most men, even temporarily in- 

capacitated, were, at this period, when 

volunteers for naval service were plentiful, 

gf placed at once on the Retired 
ist. 

“ Think I’ll have a look round,” he said 
at length. ‘‘I may as well see how the 
land lies if I’m to do anything here. I 
heard there was a village of Portingham, 
a regular contraband hothed, and I should 
like to see it, Hullo! Who's this, I 
wonder ¢” 

As he spoke a small, round figure, en- 
veloped in a waterproof, sprang off a 
shaggy, dripping pony, and knocked at the 
door of the hut. 

The Lieutenant opened it. 

‘Excuse me, sir; excuse me,” said his 
visitor. ‘‘I’m the parson of the little 
church behind the hill. Texter’s my name 
—John Texter—and I heard of your ap- 
pointment here, and thought I couldn’t do 
better than call and pay my respects at 
the earliest opportunity. Here’s weather, 
sir ; here’s weather |” 

The Lieutenant suitably acknowledged 
the little man’s courtesy, and emphatically 
agreed with him on the weather topic ; 
the reverend gentleman, a round-faced, 
merry-eyed little fellow, in the meanwhile 
divesting himself of his reeking cloak, and 
displaying a suit of very old black, with a 
badge of office in the shape of a very much 
crumpled and not over-clean neckeloth. 

“Take a drop of something warm after 
your wet ride, Mr. ‘'exter,” said the 
Lieutenant. 

“Well, Mr. Garden, if you—well, really, 
I don’t think it will be amiss,” replied the 
Parson. 

So Jack poured him out a glass of ship’s 
rum, which the little man sipped and 
said : 

“ Not bad, sir, of its kind ; not bad for 
liquor which has paid duty; but wait till 
you come to my house. I'll give you some 
that has never paid duty, and I'll ask your 
opinion afterwards. Why, I should imagine 
that this is about the only liquor in, or 
anywhere near Portingham, which has 
paid duty.” 

‘*T suppose so,” said Jack smiling, 

“But I reckon the good days are num- 
bered now,” said the Parson with a sly 
look, “eh, Lieutenant? Well, well ; 
these gentry have had a good long spell of 
success. Indeed, hereabouts they do just 
what they like. They steal the hearts of 
the lasses, and, in bad seasons, anything 
they can lay hands on from the lasses’ 





fathers ; and they’re utterly reckless and 
desperate; so much so, that a lot of the 
landowners hereabouts sent a round-robin 
to the magistrates at Holt, with the result 
that you were appointed here.” 

“Well, I suppose I must take it asa 
compliment,” said Jack, “ but I shouldn’t 
have minded a livelier place.” 

“Lively!” exclaimed the Parson. “Ah! 
You wait a bit, and you'll find it lively 
enough.” 

So they chatted on, until the Lieu- 
tenant took a great liking to the little old 
clergyman, and the latter entertained the 
same feelings towards him. 

“Well, sir,” said the Parson, “ after all, 
I’ve never fulfilled the object of my mission. 
I came to ask you to make whatever use 
you like of my poor house. I tell you, 
when things are not lively at Portingham- 
they’re dull, very dull.” 

“ You're very kind,” said Jack, “and I: 
shall not fail to avail myself of your invi- 
tation. But I was on the point of going 
out when you came in. Suppose we go 
together ” 

“ With all my heart,” said the Parson ; - 
“ you can, or perhaps you can’t, imagine 
what a treat it is to a man who has been: 
buried alive in a place like this for a dozen 
years to get a talk with a rational being, 
much less with a gentleman.” 

‘And do you mean that, excep’ your- 
self, Portingham consists of smugglers?” 
asked Jack. 

‘I do,” replied the Parson; ‘ there’s 
only one individual with any pretence 
to refinement. Hv’s my son-in-law that is 
to be, a young farmer named West— 
Beeston West he’s called—for in these 
places you find so many people of one 
name that one has to distinguish between 
them by a prefix, and he’s called Beeston, 
because he was born at Beeston.” 

So they sallied forth together. The 
Lieutenant showed the Parson his arrange- 
ment of the little force of twenty men 
under his command, and the Parson in his 
turn took him by a short cut up the hills 
and showed him the church, a quaint little 
round-towered edifice, built on the very 
edge of the cliff. From the scaffold-poles 
about it, the building appeared to be under 
repair. 

‘‘Not much scope for your exertions 
hereabouts, Mr Texter,” said Jack, with a 
smile. 

The Parson shook his head, and said : 

“Well, there’s plenty of scope, but no 
encouragement. Indeed, sometimes I think 
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I’m not doing the right thing in stopping 
here, for it’s a valuable living, and as the 
church is under repuir, and has been for 
ever so long, I only have a service there 
once a fortnight, and, to keep my hand 
in, I’m glad to take duty four miles off. 
Bat Olive, that’s my daughter—at least I 
call her my daughter—she likes the place, 
and the people all swear by her ; besides, 
I’m getting old and rusty, and, perhaps, 
shouldn’t be equal now to the task of 
superintending actively a large parish.” 

The rough bridle-path swept over a 
stiffish hill, and suddenly they entered 
the village of Portingham, without the 
smallest previous sign of its existence. 

“This is my sheep-fold,” said the little 
Parson, pointing to the jambled up collec- 
tion of red-roofed shingled cottages col- 
leeted round an inn bearing the name and 
sign. of the ‘‘ Sea Serpent.” “ And a nice col- 
lection of sheep I have, I can tell you. 
I don’t believe there’s a man or woman in 
the place who isn’t connected directly or 
indirectly with smuggling.” 

“ Bat are you not afraid of being seen in 
my company?” asked the Lieutenant. 

* Afraid ! No. Why should I be afraid?” 
said the Parson. ‘I don’t bother myself 
with their goings on, and, although this is 
a parish and there is a church, I must say 
that they don’t bother me much. When 


any of them are ill, they come to me ; when | 


I want any money for the Church or the 
Parish I go to them, and I get it.” 

“ Well, what I imagined was,” said Jack, 
“that when some of these desperate-look- 
ing fellows see you with their natural 
enemy, they might suspect you.” 

“ Of what ? Of being in league with you 
against them? Not they,” said the Parson. 
“They know very well, that, in the first 
place, I know very little about them ; in 
the second, that if I had chosen to bring 
the law down on them, I could have done 
so long ago ; and in the third, that I know 


it is as much as my life is worth to inter- | 


fere with them. Why, Mr. Garden, if 
they thought thet I had put you up to any 
of their dodges, they would no more 
hesitate to put a bullet into me than 
they would hesitate to trick you. Hallo! 
Here’s Beeston West! Morning, West!” 

This was addressed to a young man of 
five or six-and-twenty, who was ambling 
up the village street on a stout, serviceable- 
looking nag, and who looked like a well-to- 
do young farmer. 

Beeston West reined up and eyed the 
Lieutenant curiously, but acknowledged 


his salutation with sufficient cordiality, and, 
after a few commonplaces, said that he had 
business to attend to and went off. 

‘Well, Mr. Texter,’ said Jack, “it 
must be a grand comfort for you to have a 
| daughter to brighten your exile in this out- 
of-the-way corner of the world.” 

“Yes,” said the little Parson, “I don’t 
know what I shall do without Olive. 
Yet I suppose I must make up my mind 
some day to part with her.” 
| “She’s going to marry Mr. West, did 
| you not say?” 
|. “ Well — he’s very fond of her, and 
it would be a good thing for her if 
she could only make up her mind to care 
‘for him. That’s the difficulty, you see. 
She’s not my own child. I’m a bachelor ; 
but when I was at Dymchurch some 
dozen years ago, a large French vessel was 
wrecked off Dungeness, and the only soul 
saved was a little girl, whom I adopted as 
my own, and who has ever since been a 
daughter to me.” 

After this speech, it may be imagined 
with what curiosity Jack Garden looked 
forward to seeing the Olive of Norfolk. 
Truth, he knew, was often stranger than 
fiction, and, when he considered matters, it 
appeared by no means improbable that in 
the adopted daughter of the Portingham 
Parson, he should discover his little play- 
mate of the old Calais days. It was 
strange, but although his intimacy with 
Olive had been simply that of one child 
with another, he had often thought of her 
since, and he seemed still to regard her in 
some soit as his property, for she had been 
associated with the solitary days of his life, 
and he could not repress a feeling of resent- 
ment that she should be the destined bride 
of another man. 

“Well, Lieutenant,” said the Parson, as 
they emerged from the village and were 
again on the open downs, “ I won't ask 
you to come in to-night, for her ladyship 
has gone over to Cleybourne ; but come and 
dine to-morrow night at half-past five.” 

“ That I will,” said Jack. 

So they shook hands heartily and parted. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


In spite of the Reverend Mr. Texter’s 
friendliness and amiability, there was 
something mysterious about him, Jack 
thought. Before coming to Portingham, 
the (Tae had, of course, received his 
instructions, and had been especially re- 
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quested to take note that a man’s social 
position was no guarantee of his innocence 
with regard to contraband matters, and 
that even coast parsons were not above 
having dealings with the rogues of their 
flocks, whose business it was to defraud 
the Revenue. 

He regarded Beeston West with in. 
different eyes. If the Norfolk Olive should 
turn out to be identical with the Olive of 
old days, he felt sure that there would be 
a little campaign between him and the 
Parson’s destined son-in-law, unless, of 
course, matters had gone so far that in- 
trusion on his part would be unwarrantable. 
The young man seemed right enough ; not 
over-refined, but decidedly superior to the 
ordinary run of the so-called good folk of 
these obscure parts. However, he would 
see Olive soon, and, until then, would 
indalge in no anticipations and dreams ; 
but the day passed very slowly, and, long 
before the appointed hour, he had per- 
formed his inspection duties and had 
rigged himself in fall uniform, as was 
then the custom with officers on going 
into society. 

At five o'clock his nag was at the door, 
and he started. He was surprised to be 
ushered into a house which was evidently 
the home of a man of refined and scholarly 
habits ; but he had no eyes for shelves of 
tempting books; for rare curios ; for ob- 
jects of art ; for pictures, or for old farni- 
ture—he was longing to have his mind set 
at rest upon the subject of Olive. 

The little Parson received him with 
open-handed affability, and explained that 
the mistress of the household, having been 
busily engaged in preparations for the 
entertainment during the day, was now 
engaged on her toilette. 

“For,” he said, “we are primitive folk 
here, and, although I flatter myself that 
my girl is qualified to shine in any society, 
she is not above lending a hand wherever 
it is needed about the house.” 

Presently the door opened, and a tall 
girl, with sparkling black eyes and raven 
hair, which fell in natural clasters over a 
dress of pure white, entered. Jack was 
astounded. The change wrought had been 
marvellous ; but the fair form before him 
was assuredly that of the Olive of his boy- 
ish days. Olive coloured up, stood irreso- 
ne for a moment, then came forward and 
said : 

“Why, Jack!—ob, I mean Lieutenant 
Garden !” 


“And you are Olive of Calais!” ex- 





claimed the young officer. “ What an 
extraordinary meeting! I am so glad to 
see you, Olive! I’ve thought of you so 
often. And--— * 

The little Parson, who had been waiting 
to introduce the young couple to one 
another, was amazed. 

“ Why, bless my heart,” he said, “ you 
seem to be old friends! Calling each other 
Olive, and Jack, and blushing, and stam- 
mering, and all that! Where on earth 
could you have met?” 

“Long before I knew you, father dear,” 
said O.ive. “‘ But it’s a story, and, as dinner 
is waiting, we will attend to that first and 
have the story afterwards. Come along, Jack 
—I mean Lieutenant Garden. We are not 
children now, are we ?” 

The meal which followed was the plea- 
santest Jack had enjoyed for a long time. 
Indeed, to him it was rather a dream than 
a reality ; and the more he gazed on the 
bright face and the beautiful figure oppo- 
site to him; and listened to the pretty, 
still slightly-accented talk of the girl whom 
last he had seen a chubby, square-built, little 
peasant child ; the more he thanked the fate 
which had placed him at Portingham. 

After dinner, when the table had been 
cleared and decanters brought, Jack re- 
lated the whole story of his early acquaint- 
ance with Olive. He had hardly finished 
when the door opened and Mr. Beeston 
West entered the room, and, to Jack’s 
mind at least, seemed to bring a chill with 
him. The Parson’s face became clouded ; 
Olive blushed up and became intent on her 
plate; and the new arrival, who was 
evidently surprised at finding a guest, 
expressed undisguised annoyance in his 
look. He seemed perfectly at home; 
nodded carelessly to the Parson ; addressed 
Olive familiarly by her Christian name; 
threw himself into the easiest chair, and 
helped himself to wine. 

here was a silence for a few moments. 
West broke it. 

‘Well, Lieutenant,” he said, “ they’ve 
put you down at a lively spot!” 

Jack, resolved to be good-humoured, 
replied : 

“ Well, I can’t say that I’ve been in a 
whirl of excitement yet. You see I’ve 
only been here a week ; but my friend, the 
clergyman here, promises me that matters 
will be lively enough before long.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed West, pouring out 
his third glass of port. ‘ You mean with 
the runners. Yes, they’re lively enough, 
and it takes lively folk to deal with ’em, I | 
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can tell you, sir. Of course you've been 
on the work before, Lieutenant ?” 

“No,” replied Jack. 

Mr. Beeston West delivered himself of a 
long whistle, and said : 

“ By George, then, sir, you'll have to take 
to the trade smartly. They won't spare 
you! Eb, Parson? Fancy Grey Stevenson, 
and Nutty Hawkins,and Long Lob Gresham 
sparing a Preventive! Ha! ha!” 

The young gentleman seemed to be so 
immensely tickled wiih the notion that he 
almost choked himself, in his attempt to 
digest it and a gulp of post wine at the 
same time. 

“ Well, sir,” said Jack. ‘They may be 
pretty sure that we won’t spare them. I 
rather think that there are some of my boys 
who will be pretty tough nuts to crack.” 

Mr. West winked and nodded his head 
as if he knew better, then got up and 
placed himself close by Olive. The girl 
was annoyed and drew her chair away, and 
Jack Garden felt that his fists were begin- 
ning to itch for contact with someone’s 
head. 

“Tsay, Lieutenant,” said West, after he 
had leered in Olive’s face for some moments, 

“‘ we're a rough, unpolished lot down here- 
abouts, but we ain’t altogether without 
taste. Are wet” 

Jack looked round the very comfortable 
and even luxurious room and endorsed the 
opinion emphatically. 

**No, I don’t mean in sticks and picters 
and that sort o’ thing,” said West. “I 
mean in the matter o’ sweethearts. Eh?” 

‘‘ Thaven’t the pleasure of knowing your 
sweetheart, Mr. West,” said Jack, whose 
fists, not content with mere itching, were 
opening and shutting ominously. 

“Oh yes, youdo! Why, here she tits ! 
Sweet Olive o’ Norfolk, the prettiest lass 
in the county. and the cruellest, aint you, 
Olive?” said Mr. West. 

“No, I’m not your sweetheart, Mr. 
West,” replied the girl, with quivering lips 
and flashing eyes. ‘And I don’t know 
how you can dare to tell such a falsehood 
before a stranger.” 

“Well, that’s rather good, at any rate 
said West. ‘Considering that we're as 
good as engaged, and the Parson says so, 
and is ready to marry us!” 

Jack could not understand this drunken 
boor’s position in the house, The Parson 


1” 


seemed afraid of him ; at any rate, he said 
nothing authoritative to him, but laughed 
at his jokes; drank with him ; and seemed 
quite content to be treated in an off-hand, 


almost insulting manner. At the same 
time, Jack noticed that he was exceedingly 
uncomfortable all through his last conversa- 
tion, fidgetted in his chair, looked some- 
timesimploringly at West, sighed frequently, 
and said hardly a word. 

This last stroke seemed to remind him 
that the young man was overstepping the 
limits, so he said : 

‘‘ By the way, Beeston, can you give me 
a few words in the study—about that 
affair of the beadle, you know ? ” 

“No, no!” hiccupped Mr. West, who 
was beginning to be palpably influenced by 
the port. ‘“ You want to get me away 
from my pretty lass here. Tell the truth, 
old fellow, I shan’t mind. Nobody else 
can have her, that’s one comfort, so come 
on!” 

So he reeled out of the room on the 
Parson’s arm. 

* My dear Olive,” said Jack, ‘I must 
call you Olive, although you are a young 
lady of position—what is the meaning of 
all this? Why does your father tolerate 
the conduct of this boor as he does? Who 
is he? What is he?” 

‘Oh, Jack—you see I must call you 
Jack,” replied Olive—‘'l’m so glad that 
you have come. I have led such a miser- 
able life during the past year ; and, although 
you may think I am saying it just to please 
you, I have so often thought of those 
happy deys in the old orchard.” 

** But, Olive, you have had happy days 
since %” 

“Yes, oh yes, very happy days, for 
father-—I cvll him father—is so good and 
kind, and always has been. But he is 
under the thumb of Beeston West, who 
knows that he can ruin and disgrace poor 
father, and has said that he will do it un- 
less—unless I become his wife,” 

“But, Olive, you are not engaged to 
him?” 

“No, Jack. I have made excuses and put 
it off, but I believe that if you had not 
come, I should have been obliged to make 
the sacrifice for father’s sake.” 

‘Well but, Olive, this is very strange : 
that the clergyman of a parish should be 
literally subject to a man like that, to the 
extent that he cannot dispose of his 
daughter’s hand as he pleases. Is it some 
mystery connected with Mr. Texter’s life?” 

“Yes. Tosomeextent it is, Jack, But 
I may noteay. Your coming here will, I 
think, save me, if Beeston West is the mau 
he seems to be.” 





“Well, it’s worth while being separated 
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so long, if it’s only for that, Olive. But 
don’c let’s talk of unpleasant subjects. 
Let us talk about what has happened to 
each of us during fourteen years.”’ 

So they talked together s0 pleasantly 
and absorbingly that the clock struck 
eleven when they only seemed to have got 
half-way through what they had to say, 
and Jack remembered that his mission to 
Portingham was not to pass hours away 
agreeably in conversation with a pretty 
girl. 

Just then the Parson came in, and 
apologised as best he could for Beeston 
West’s strange behaviour, but in such an 
awkward manner that both Olive and 
the Lieutenant guessed that the interview 
in the study had not been of a pleasant 
nature. 

Jack took his leave soon after, and pro- 
mised Olive that she should see him very 
often, although he noticed that the Parson 
did not press a second invitation. 

The Quartermaster reported “ all well” 
on the arrival of the Lieutenant at his 
head-quarters, and in reply to the officer’s 
question as to whether matters were likely 
to look lively or not, said : 

“Well, sir, if they do other things as 
queer as they repair their churches, I guess 
we shall see summat.,” 

‘Why, what do you mean?” asked 
Jack. 

“ Only, sir, they works at ’em until ten 
o'clock at night. Jim Blackley, what was 
on the hill beat, says they was ’ard at it 
not an hour agone, ’ammerin’ and tinkeriu’ 
about as if the Bishop was a comin’ to see 
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CHAPTER IV, 


A BEAUTIFUL morning succeeded the 
storm of the previous day. Olive was in 
the garden of the Parsonage, noting with 
delight how Nature, even in this wild dis- 
trict, was preparing the way for spring; 
listening to the first notes of the cuckoo ; 
marking how busy the rooks already were 
in the tall trees ; spying here and there a 
violet or a cowslip;and, thinking of the 
extraordinary event of the day before. 

Suddenly she heard a man’s step in the 
shrubbery ; her heart beat quick, and her 
colour rose, but a keen chill swept over her 
when she beheld Beeston West. 

“Good morning, Olive,” he said, “I’ve 
come to have a little serious talk with 
you—in fact, to make a last appeal.” 

Olive looked him straight in the face 





but said nothing. West, therefore, con- 
tinued : 

“I’m not like one of the fellows’ you 
read of who make long speeches when they 
ask a girl to marry them. I’m very short 
in my way of putting it, so I simply ask 
you, will you be my wife?” 

“‘T think I must have already answered 
that question more than once, Mr, West,” 
replied Olive. ‘I cannot think that the 
love which a woman does not voluntarily 
give a man is to be extorted from her, or 
rather driven into her, by the means you 
propose.” 

‘What means have I proposed?” asked 
West. 

“ The threat that, unless I accept you for 
my husband, you would disgrace and ruin 
my father,” replied Olive. “But, Mr. 
West, I will not give you the direct answer 
now. Mind, I don’t want to encourage you 
in the smallest degree, but give me a week 
to consider.” 

“ Surely you have had time to consider 
already, Olive,” said her suitor. 

“ Yes, and I want more,” said the girl. 

West paused, and struck at the grass 
with his riding whip. Then he muttered 
something under his breath, and moved 
slowly away. 

Olive went into the house and found the 
Parson in his study. 

“Father,” she said, “is it true that you 
have as good as promised that I shall marry 
Beeston West ?” 

“Well, my love,” replied Mr. Texter, 
shifting uneasily in his chair, “it isn’t 
exactly that. I’ve tuld him that if he cau 
win you, I'll put no obstacle in his way. 
But why do you ask now?” 

‘ Because he has just been to me with a 
final appeal,” answered Olive, “and has 
alluded again to the consequences of my 
refusal,” 

“ And what did you say, Olive?” asked 
the Parson. 

“TI told him I would answer him in a 
week,” replied Olive. “ But, father, that 
was only to gain time. He cannot, and 
shall not, either disgrace or ruin you.” 

* Bat how can you prevent it, my lass 1” 
asked the Parson. 

* Never mind, I can and will,” answered 
Olive. “He will come to me in a week 
and will press me for an answer. I will 
refuse him and tell him to do his worst.” 

* And he will do it,” said Mr. Texter. 

‘No, he will not, for I will not let him,” 
said Olive. ‘You leave it in my hands, 
father, and you shall see if I do not remove 
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this intolerable tyranny which makes both 
of us miserable, and, by so doing, repay 
you in some measure for your kindness to 
me during all these years.” 

“Bat, my dear child,” said the Parson, 
if I cannot remove it, how can it be 
expected that you should ?” 

‘Often, often, father,” said the gir), 
throwing her arms around the old gentle- 
man’s neck, “a woman dare do almost 
more than becomes a man.” 


The arrival of a Preventive force at 
hitherto unmolested Portingham produced 
the greatest excitement amongst all in- 
terested in the remunerative traffic of 
running cargoes, which, as we said before, 
cecupied the entire population of the 

lace. 

If Portingham lost its smuggling trade, 
then Portingham might just as well cease 
to exist, for there was hardly a skilled 
labourer in the place, very few agricul- 
turists, and of its fish supply little was 
known, for the very good reason that 
Portingham men had done nothing but 
emuggle from time immemorial. Very 
desperate plans were made by men who 
were known to be the most desperate of 
any of their calling; but it had been 
proved time out of number that no success 
gained against such a foe as Government 
could ever be anything more than 
temporary, and that it was a foe that 
showed neither quarter during the contest 
nor mercy after it. 

It was at the “Sea Serpent” inn that 
the desperate fellows met to discuss their 
desperate plans, and although the “ Sea 
Serpent” rarely lacked for patronage, never 
had its walls been so crowded as during the 
fortnight following Lieutenant Garden’s 
establishment on the cliffs about the 
village, and never before in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant had so many as four 
luggers been seen lying idle at the little 
wharf which was known by the dignified 
appellation of Portingham Quay. 

At about eight o’clock in the evening of 
the day on which the meeting between 
Olive and Beeston West, above described, 
took place, Olive, closzly wrapped in a 
long cloak, slipped out from the Parsonage 
whilst the Reverend Mr. Texter was what 
he termed “engaged” in his study—or 
was, in other words, enjoying his usual 
afterdinner nap. The path from the 
Parsonage to Portingham village was 
lonely enough at midday, when the sun was 
shining and skies were blue, so that there 





was no danger to be apprehended from 
molestation even after dark. Moreover, 
much as the Portingham folk regarded 
with suspicion all who were not of their 
own social and commercial status, there 
was not one amongst the worst and most 
abandoned of them who had not a good 
word to say for Olive. Indeed, in a place 
like Portingham, where naturally there was 
no medical man, it would be hard to say 
what could have become of the local sick 
and wounded but for the tender care and 
ever-active kindness of the girl. 

Prominent amongst those who regarded 
her rather as an angel than as an ordinary 
being, was Mrs. Dulcimer, landlady of the 
“ Sea Serpent ”—a tall, large-boned woman 
of the old Danish East-country stock, 
the hardness of whose fist was only 
equalled by the roughness of her tongue, 
and who ruled her wild patrons as no man 
could have ruled them. 

Her surprise may be imagined when, 
just as the distant chime of the little 
church on the hill tolled half past eight, 
the figure of Miss Olive presented itself in 
her little bar. 

‘Goody grace, Miss Olive, bor!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Is it you out at such a time 
o’night? Why, whois it that’s sick now ? 
Surely Mother Trotter—-—” 

‘* Nobody’s sick, Mrs. Dulcimer,” said 
Olive. “ At least nobody that I know of. I 
want you to show me the room where the 
—the gentlemen meet of an evening.” 

Lor’ grant me, Miss Olive, bor!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dulcimer, ‘ what do’ew want 
to go there fur? A young leddy, the likes 
of you, can’t go troo to them, not likely !” 

‘But I have a special reason for going, 
Mrs. Dulcimer,” said Olive; “so please 
show me, as every moment is valuable.” 

‘Well-a-day! In coorse you knows 
your own business best, bor,” said the 
landlady. ‘An’ it ain’t for me to inter- 
fere. Ivs nummer ten, with a diamond 
pane atop of the panel.” 

Olive followed the dark, narrow passage, 
and guided by the sound of strong voices 
in earnest discussion, stopped opposite 
Namber ten. 

She opened the door and stood for a 
few seconds gazing through a thick cloud 
of tobacco smoke at a strange scene. 

A score of weather-beaten, flaxen-haired 
giants were seated along a table or loung- 
ing over the mantel-shelf, listening to the 
words addressed to them by a grey-haired 
veteran who was standing at the head of 
the table. Most of them were supplied 
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with liquor of one kind or another, gene- 
rally port wine, which was drawn from a 
genuine Peninsular cask, and all were 
smoking. There were one or two hand- 
some faces amongst them; but to the 
physiognomist, the prevalent type was 
desperate, careless, light-hearted villainy ; 
and indeed there were few amongst them 
whose hands were unstained with the blood 
of their fellow creatures, and not one who 
would have hesitated to shoot a Preventive 
or Press-gang officer. 

And yet the sudden entrance of Olive 
produced a strange effect on them. More 
than one rose from his seat and pulled his 
forelock by way of salute ; the uplifted fist 
of the speaker descended gently to the 
table ; faces, which habitually wore a scowl, 
relaxed into comparative amiability of ex- 
pression ; and a dead silence ensued. 

Olive broke the silence with her fresh, 
ringing voice. 

‘I’ve come to warn you,” she said. 
“ Move everything that you have from— 
you know where. Begin to-night, if pos- 
sible ; but get it done within a week.” 

Then she disappeared as suddenly as she 
had come, and never stopped until she was 
once more under the Parsonage roof. 


CHAPTER V. 


Durinc the following week, Jack 
Garden found it impossible to give as 
much time as he would have liked to 
the society of Olive. On three separate 
occasions the news reached him that large 
cargoes of contraband goods had been 
safely disposed of in the neighbouring 
country. This vexed and astonished him 
beyond measure ; firstly, because as a new 
broom he was anxious to sweep well; and 
secondly, because he was conscious of 
having taken every possible precaution, 
and was satisfied that, so far as he and his 
men were concerned, Portingham was 
closed to smuggling. 

There was but one solution of the mys- 
tery, and this was that the smugglers had 
a secret depot for goods already run ashore 
before he came, which he had not dis- 
covered. Yet it appeared to him that he 
could hardly have failed to note the trans- 
ei of such a large quantity of goods from 

ortingham inland ; for there was but little 
farming thereabouts, and the appearance of 
a string of carts would certainly have ex- 
cited attention. 

So he sent to the nearest Preventive 





station for extra men, as he deemed his 
own force insufficient for the purpose of 
watching both land and sea, and resolved 
to set to work to fathom the mystery. 

At the expiration of the week of grace, 
stipulated for by Olive with Beeston West, 
that gentleman made his appearance at the 
Parsonage. 

Olive was, as before, in the garden, and 
her suitor might well gaze with admiration 
at the tall, light-robed figure, set off against 
the dark background of hardy shrubs ; the 
black curls tossed in the breeze ; the cheeks 
radiant with health ; every feature, every 
movement full of grace and ease. 

' “Olive,” he said, “I have come to learn 
my fate at your lips. Will you be my 
wife ?” 

“No, Mr. West, I will not!” the girl 
replied in a firm, low voice. 

Beeston West stared amazed. He had 
flattered himself that the week’s grace 
asked by Olive meant capitulation on her 
part. 

“Ts that your final, unalterable de- 
cision ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, it is,” replied Olive. 

‘ There is no chance of your thinking it 
over?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Then you accept the alternative,” 
said West, his face white with suppressed 
anger and mortification, “disgrace and 
ruin to the man who has been a father to 
you?” 

“T do,” said Olive, 

“Then,” said West, with a burst of his 
anger, ‘‘I suppose I ought to thank my 
stars that I am not doomed to be united 
to so heartless and ungrateful a woman !” 

Olive smiled, and passed slowly into the 
house. 

Beeston West watched her retreating 
figure, delivered himself of a thunder of 
execrations, turned on his heel, and strode 
out of the garden. 

He took the straight path leading to 
Jack Garden’s hut, and in less than an 
hour was at the door. 

The Lieutenant was holding a consulta- 
tion with his Quartermaster over a map 
of the country around Portingham. 

“ Well, Mr. West?” he said, rolling up 
the map, and motioning to the sailor to 
retire. 

“Can you give me a few minutes on 
business?” asked West. 

“TI can,” replied Jack. ‘Sit down; 
here’s a pipe. What will you take :to 
drink? Ship’s rum, or port wine?” 
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Beeston West preferred port wine at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and swal- 
lowed a glass with great relish. 

“Mr. Garden,” he said, ‘‘ you have come 
here to put a stop to smuggling, and I sup- 
pose you think it will be a tolerably easy 
job?” 

‘‘No, indeed I don’t,” said Jack ; and 
was on the point of alluding to the three 
successful runs of the week, when he re- 
membered that his instructions had been 
not to trust anyone. ‘On the contrary, 
I am prepared for a very tough job.” 

“Yes; you would better describe it as 
an impossible job,” said his visitor. 

“No.” British officers do not like to ad- 
mit that word into their dictionaries,” said 
Jack. 

‘* Well,” said Beeston West, “if I tell 
you that it is well-nigh impossible, you 
may believe it, for yon have probably heard 
that, although I have nothing more to do 
with the smugglers than the replenishing 
of my cellar from their stock, I am up to 
all their dodges.” 

The Lieutenant bowed his head. 

* Well now, before I come to the object 
of my visit,” West continued, ‘I will put a 
question to you. In your position here 
as Preventive officer, don’t you consider it 
your first duty to carry out your instruc- 
tions, no matter whom that execution of 
duty would affect ?” 

“Yes, sir; I suppose I do,” replied 
Jack. 

“ Very well. Now, if from the informa- 
tion I give you,” said West, “‘you can 
stamp out Portingham smuggling, but at 
the same time bring disgrace and ruin 
on one who is your friend, and at whose 
house you are freely welcomed, would 
you sacrifice private feelings for public 
interests 1” 

Jack now remembered, for the first time, 
what Olive had told him of the influence 
exercised by Beeston West over the Parson; 
guessed that his visitor had been rebuffed 
in his suit; and saw that the clever rogue 
had got him into a corner. He had to 
fend the question off with another. 

“Mr. West, you speak very plainly. I 
must imitate you. Am I to understand 
that if I act upon the information you say 
you can give me, Mr. Texter will be dis- 
graced and ruined?” 

“That is no answer, Lieutenant,” said 
West. 

“Well,” said Jack, “I should require to 
have very clear proof that a gentleman of 
Mr. Texter’s position was in any way con- 





nected with the smugglers before I could 
proceed to act upon it.” 

“You can have no better proof than the 
evidence of your own eyes,” said West. 
“Tf you will make an appointment to meet 
me to-night at ten o'clock, I will give you 
all the proofs you can wish for. If you 
refuse to avail yourself of my informa- 
tion—-—” 

** Which I certainly do,” put in Jack. 

‘‘Very well; then I shall report the 
matter to the officer at Cleybourne,” said 
West, “and hewill get the credit of stopping 
Portingham smuggling, and you will be 
censured and punished forculpable neglect.” 

‘* Mr. West,” said Jack, who was rapidly 
losing his calmness, “ I know my duty suf- 
ficiently well not to require the assistance 
of others; if, indeed you could find an 
officer who would, as it were, poach on the 
preserves of another.” 

All right,” said West. ‘I request you 
to meet me at ten o'clock to-night, at the 
old toll-bar on the Sholt Road.” 

* And I refase to walk into a trap,” said 
Jack. 

‘Then I shall go straight to Sir Roger 
Iddison, the Justice of the Peace, and I 
shall inform him that you have distinctly 
refused to do your duty as a Preventive 
officer, simply because you don’t want to 
ruin a man after whose daughter you are 
running.” 

Jack felt inclined to help Beeston West 
out of the hut with an energetic kick, but 
restrained himself. Scarcely had West 
gone, than the Quartermaster entered with 
a grave face, saluted, and said : 

“ Please, sir, forty kegs of brandy, ten 
packages of Flanders lace, and twenty 
barrels of tobacco, sold at North Wright- 
ham the day afore yesterday.” 

Jack Garden jumped up with a strong 
expression of anger. 

“That makes four in seven days!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ Well, this can’t go on. I 
must do my daty. You see that fellow 
who has just gone out, there! He’s going 
up the white path. Run after him and 
tell him I want to see him.” 

The man hurried off, and Jack was left 
to reflections which, as might be expected, 
were not of a pleasant nature. 

How was he to act? If a fifth cargo were 
run, he would become a public laughing- 
stock, and run a risk not only of being 
superseded at Portingham, but of being 
requested to send in his papers of resigna- 
tion to the Admiralty. Oa the other hand 
if what Beeston West said was true, he 
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might stop Portingham smuggling, but at 
the same time bring disgrace and ruin on 
the old guardian of the girl he loved best 
in the world. It was certainly a hard 
position to be in ; but he decided that duty 
called him at any rate to make a trial of 
Beeston West’s faith. 

The Quartermaster soon reappeared with 
Beeston West. 

“Mr, West,” said Jack, “I have recon- 
sidered my decision. I will meet you to- 
night at ten, at the place you named.” 

“Come! come! That’s talking sense,” 
put in West. 

“Bat wait,” said Jack. “I shall go 
armed myself, and with as many men as 
can be spared for the duty. If I fiod that 
there is a trap laid, I put a bullet through 
your head and will risk the consequences.” 

“Do so. I’m agreeable,” said West. 
“Ten o'clock, then !” 

Jack nodded and gave instructions that 
as many men as could be spared from 
night duty should parade at half-past nine 
that night, armed with cutlasses, muskets, 
and pistols, 

By the time appointed the blue skies had 
become masses of heavy, rolling, black 
clouds; and for the pleasant spring tempera- 
ture of the morning was substituted a 
bitter north-east wind, accompanied with 
sheets of driving rain. 

The men shuddered as they quitted 
their warm quarters and fell in outside the 
Lieutenant’s hut; but when he explained 
the errand they were on, they would have 
raised a cheer but for tactical reasons, for 
the news of the four successful runs during 
the week had exasperated them as much 
a3 it had their commanding officer. 

Then with a steady tramp over the 
boulders and loose stones of the rough hill 
path, they went towards the old toll-gate 
on the Sholt Road. 

Beeston West was there punctually at 
the appointed time. He was smoking a 
cigar, and seemed in the highest spirits. 
Placing himself at Jack’s side he directed 
the movements of the little column, and 
led it to the little church on the cliff 
brow. ; 

At the churchyard gate a halt was 
called, and the Preventive men were di- 
rected to creep in and take up their 
positions amongst the tombstones imme- 
diately about the door under the belfry. 

“T rayther think I begin to twig the 
meanin’ of all them repairs they’ve been 
80 precious busy at of late,” said the 
Quartermaster. ‘You may take your 





davy, sir, that all them carts full o’ scaf- 
fold poles, and ladders, and buildin’ fix- 
ings, ’ad somethink else in ’em at the 
same time.” 

“Now, Lieutenant,” said West, “if 
you're ready, I am.” He went to the 
door under the belfry, opened it, took a 
ship’s lantern from a seat, lighted it, and 
set it on the stones of the belfry. 

‘‘One of the neatest hiding-places you 
could imagine,” he said, smiling as he 
stooped on one knee, and began to tug at 
a ring in the memorial stone of a medieval 
admiral ‘Goes all the way under the 
church, and leads out on the cliff’s face, 
Used to be a burial-place when Porting- 
ham was a big place, and I’ve heard that 
when the smugglers first took possession of 
it, they tumbled four hundred coffias and 
skeletons out into boats and sank them at 
sea, Every now and then bits are washed 
ashore now, and simple folks think there’s 
been a wreck somewhere, little thinking 
that they’ve come from Portingham crypt.” 

By this time he had loosened the stone. 

‘* Now, Mr. Garden, will you go down ? 
Six steps, and there you are!” said West, 

‘‘ Not alone, thank you,” said Jack. 

“ Very well, bring the whole crew then, 
if you're afraid of au old tomb,” said West. 

‘No, Mr. West, I’m not afraid of that,” 
said Jack. ‘‘ But it’s as well to be on one’s 
guard when dealing with gentlemen who 
don’t hesitate to do mortal injuries to 
others when their own affairs are a little 
crossed. Quartermaster, tell off half-a- 
dozen men.” 

The men entered, and they descended 
the weird, dimly-lighted burial-place. 

Besston West led the way. Saddenly 
he uttered a cry of vexation, and ran hither 
and thither, as if hunting for something. 

“Well, there’: precious little here!” 
said Jack, penetrating the angles and 
recesses of the vault with the rays of his 
lantern, “It’s empty, man!” 

No one but himself knew the glad, 
buoyant feeling which filled him at that 
moment. Of course ha saw very clearly 
that goods of a very unecclesiastical nature 
had but recently been removed, for on the 
walls were the distinct outlines of cases, 
and a board had been left behind with 
the word * Nantes” upon it. But there 
was nothing by which to convict the 
Parson. 

He turned to Beeston West, who was 
standing the very picture of surprise and 
mortification, and said : 

“Well, Mr. West, I don’t think we're 
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_ West’s body was borne inside to await the 
| inquest. | 
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any further on our way than when we | vaults as a store-house, you can under- 
started.” stand how I, a poor man with no profee- 
“ Yes, we are,” replied West angrily ;| sional interest, was Mkely to decide. I 
“the place was chock-full this day last | elected to remain, although I knew that, 
week, for I bought a case of claret from a/ if the conditions of my holding the living 
sample tasted here. Someone has turned | were known to the Bishop, I should be dis- 
informer.” |graced and ruined. Then Mr. Beeston 
“Serves you right,” said Jack. “I’m | West came on the scene, and fell in love 
delighted that we can find nothing; and, | with Olive, and decided that, unless I let 
mind you, Mr. West, there will be no/| her marry him, he would bring the sacrilege 
more smuggling at Portingham.” | before the Bishop—which he would have 
“And no more repairin’ of the church, done, for although rough and rude, he was 
sir,” said the Quartermaster. | well connected. And so there it is, 
They ascended the steps again. Beeston Lieutenant. I could have wished that 
West was leading, and turned into the | less violent means had been employed to 
churchyard first. He had scarcely set his | rid me of my persecutor, yet I feel sure 
foot outside, when the report of a musket | that Beeston West would have done no 
rang through the air and he fell dead. | good had he lived, and I am sure that 
Instantly, the Preventive men sprang up;| my poor Olive has been spared a life of 
but although they searched every nook | misery.” 
and corner of the churchyard, they could| The man who had fired the shot which 
find no one, and they knew that he had | killed Beeston West was never detected, 
met the fate of a traitor at the hands of | although the officers of justice prosecuted 
the desperate men whose occupation in | enquiries actively in the village and neigh- 
Portingham was now gone. | bourhood. But for a long time there was 
Jack locked up the church, placed | not a case of smuggling known at Porting- 
Beeston West’s body on an improvised | ham, and its natives not only took to honest 
stretcher, and the detachment marched to | trade themselves, but so extended the local 
the village. Every window was lighted, cod and lobster fisheries, that strangers 
and the narrow street was crowded with | were attracted ; new houses of decent ap- 
men and women; but not a sound was, pearance sprang up ; and the obscure, dirty 
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| heard as the little procession halted at the little fishing-village, famous hitherto for 


door of the “Sea Serpent,” and Beeston | the turbulent character of its inhabitants, 
became a thriving, industrious, sober little 
ort. 


Jack dismissed the men to their quar-| Portingham Church underwent a genuine 


ters, and went straight to the Parsonage. | restoration, and the first ceremony cele- 


He found Mr. Texter and Olive seated | brated between its walls after it had been 
together in the little study, and told them | formally thrown open for public service, 


all that had taken place. 

When he had concluded, the Parson 
said : 

‘* Well, Mr. Garden, of course you must 
think me a double-faced old hypocrite, but 
when I tell you that on my arrival here, 


twelve years ago, I was given the alterna-_ 
tive by the smugglers of being driven out 


of my living by persecution, or of allowing 
to them the privilege they had enjoyed 
from time immemorial of hiring the church 


_ was the wedding of Jack, now Commander 
|Garden, with Olive; and not the least 
| attractive amongst the wedding-presenis 
was a silver centre-piece, subscribed for 
entirely by the ex-smugglers and their 
families. 

Jack’s wound troubled him more than 
he anticipated, so that he resigned his 
commission in a few years, and settled 
down at Portingham as a country gentle- 
_ man of independent fortune. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A YEAR. 


CHAPTER I. 


A GIRLS’ SCHOOL AT EASTBOURNE—A STOLEN 
INTERVIEW. 


Tue autumn term had just commenced, 
and Miss Goodchild’s school at Eastbourne 
was in all the bustle of constant arrivals. 
Discipline was as yet hardly established, 
and the girls darting to and fro filled the 
house with constant talk and laughter. 
Etfusive greetings, warm embraces, mock 
quarrels on the staircases and landings— 
everywhere a joyous clamour—all this 
showed that the girls were light-spirited 
and glad to get back again, and Miss Good- 
child allowed, and even encouraged the 
uproar. Her brown, pleasant face beamed a 
welcome upon all. “ Don’t pull the house 
down among you, that’s all I ask,” she 
cried to the girls—and then she returned 
to making up her accounts; a pleasing 
occupation, for her school was full, and 
cheques and remittances had been raining 


| down upon her by every post. 


* But where is Edith Brook?” said Miss 


| Goodchild, as she locked up her books and 


papers. ‘‘ Where is the maid of misrule ? 
How is it that I don’t hear her voice above 
the rest 3” 


Edith came forward with a blush. “I 





am here, Miss Goodchild. I did not know 
that you wanted me to make a noise.” 

Miss Goodchild regarded Edith criti- 
cally. The girl was under her special 
charge, for she had no mother, and her 
father had been long abroad at his diplo- 
matic post in the East. Decidedly some- 
thing was changed in the girl. She looked 
happy enough ; too happy, indeed, thought 
Miss Goodchild. There was a glow in her 
face, and a soft light in her eyes, which the 
sage schoolmistress could attribute only to 
one cause. ‘Decidedly Edith has got a 
lover,” said Miss Goodchild to herself. 
“Well, and why not? She is past seven- 
teen, and if somebody does not fall in love 
with her, somebody must be blind, that’s 
all. Only I am glad he is not at East- 
bourne. Well, I shall write to Sir Athel- 
stan, and tell him that his daughter ought 
to come out into the world.” 

Miss Goodchild’s self-congratulations that 
the young man was not at Eastbourne were 
perhaps a little premature. He was not 
there at this present time, indeed. But 
would he come? Edith thought so, at all 
events, and imparted her opinion to her 
great friend and room-mate: “If only the 
wind holds fair, the wind from the west, 
he said he could be here in forty-eight 
hours, and forty-seven are passed already.” 

But that night Miss Goodchild might 
sleep in peace, for there was no sign of the 
lover, Yet she marked how anxious Edith 
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was as to the state of the wind, and how 
she held up her pretty brown hand— 
browned by sun and winds, for the arm 
it belonged to was fair and white as ivory 
—held up her hand to the flaws of wind 
as if to gauge its power. 

“Have you any friends at sea, Edith, 
that you are so anxious about the wind?” 
asked Miss Goodchild calmly. 

And Edith blushed vividly again as she 
answered ; “Oh, nobody in particular.” 

“Clearly her somebody is a sailor,” 
reasoned Miss Goodchild; “some naval 
hero from the Channel Fleet she met down 
in the West. How lucky we have not a 
port at Eastbourne ! ” 

Early next morning the two girls were 
astir even before the school-bell rang. 
Their room was high up, and commanded a 
view of the sea, which stretched dimpling 
below on this bright autumn morning, with 
light mists curling upon its surface. A 
small yacht was in the field of view run- 
ning before the soft breeze, with her sails 
bellying out and every stitch of canvas set, 
sky-scrapers, moon-rakers, and if there be 
any taller canvas than these, there it was. 
“It would be too wonderful if it were 
really his boat,” said Edith, tremblingly 
adjusting the field-glass, And then the 
yacht shook down her sails, and anchored 
in the roadstead. 

“Tt surely is—it is his boat—the ‘ Un- 
known.’ It is too bad of him. I shall get 
into an awful row, and it will be all his 
fault.” 

The situation, indeed, was perplexing. 
Miss Goodchild had a searching eye, and 
although she allowed a good deal of liberty 
to the elder girls, they went about under a 
tacit parole. And yet when somebody had 
sailed unknown distances to see her, how 
cruel it would be to disappoint him! “ You 
must help me, Floy,” said Edith; “ you 
must go with me till we come in sight of 
him, and then we must contrive to lose 
each other. But see him I must.” 

See him she did. It was on the sea-shore 
they met; the tide had run out, and wet, 
glittering sands stretched on either hand. 
The sea murmured in the distance, and a 
soft medley of sounds came from the dis- 
tant town. On the wide expanse of sand 
two figures were prominent. Here was a 
girl, whose slight, graceful contours were 
outlined by the breeze, in the clinging folds 
of her light summer garments; there, a 
young man bronzed and sturdy, in sea-going 
costume ; the here and there being no fur- 
ther apart than two cherries on a stalk, till 





some jarring element in their talk drove 
them asunder. Then the girl turned away 
with an offended air, 

“Tf you are so cross,” she said, raising 
her voice from its dulcet undertone, “I 
shall go. Good-bye, Mr. Railton.” 

“Cross! I am not cross,” cried the 
youth indignantly—* at least not with you, 
Edith; it is my own people I am angry 
with. But go, if you like; go, and leave 
me to my misery.” 

“You are not very miserable, are you?” 
asked Edith wistfully. ‘You don’t seem 
to be miserable. You go sailing about here 
and there, just where you like. Oh, Harry, 
I wish the tables were turned, and I could 
roam about here and there, and make love 
to anybody I met, and that you were stuck 
at a schoolroom window looking at a high 
wall, and sighing, ‘ When will he come?’” 

“Ts that what you do?” questioned the 
young man tenderly. “ My poor darling, it 
is hard for you. Let us run away together, 
Edith !” 

Edith shook her head. “That would 
hurt poor papa, and he is sokind. He will 
be home soon, and I will tell him all about 
you, and then I know he will ask you to 
Vanyards,” 

Harry shook his head in turn. ‘ There 
is something in the way. My father is all 
right, but my mother will not listen to me, 
and she commands the ship. When I told 
her your name and all about you, there was 
a row if you like. There isan old feud be- 
tween our people, it seems—the Montague 
and Capulet business.” 

“Then we young people might make it 
up in the Shakespearean fashion,” suggested 
Edith with a half-smile. 

“Let us begin now,” cried Harry, plan- 
ning something in the way of an embrace ; 
but Edith eluded his grasp and stood before 
him, half-laughing, half-defiant. 

“There is some one coming,” she said, 
increasing the distance between them. For 
her quick ear had detected the approach 
of a footstep over the sands. The new- 
comer had appeared quite suddenly from 
under the shadow of the cliff—a stout negro 
gentleman, who looked terribly black and 
shiny against the glimmer of the white 
chalk. His attire, too, was of the glossiest 
and deepest black, relieved only by a white 
neck-cloth of the amplest dimensions. 

“Your pardon, kind friends,” said the 
dark man, in a rich, unctuous voice, in 
which there was the suspicion of a trans- 
atlantic twang. “Can you indicate the 
correct track for the town of Eastbourne?” 
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“Straight away, right before you,” re- 
plied the young man curtly, annoyed at the 
interruption. 

“Thank you so much,” said the negro 
effusively. ‘ Will you afford me the plea- 
sure of presenting you with a leaflet?” prof- 
fering a paper that had the appearance of 
a tract. Young Railton kept his hands in 
his jacket pocket, but Edith took the 
offered leaflet, acknowledging the gift with 
a pleasant smile. 

“Bless you, my child,” said the negro 
gentleman, with fervour. He walked on, 
but not far, for presently he sat down on 
an old boat, and taking out of his pocket a 
crimson silk handkerchief, began to polish 
his already glistening face. 

“Are you in the right path, young 
friend?” read Edith from the leaflet. “Oh, 
Harry, this is too appropriate. I don’t think 
I am, I ought to be at the library changing 
Miss Goodchild’s books; and really I can’t 
stay any longer.” 

* Just five minutes more,” urged Harry. 
“ Edith, I have so many things to say.” 

“* Well, five minutes then,” yielded Edith. 
But at that moment a voice was heard, as if 
from some cranny in the cliffs: “Edith! 
Edith! Where is my daughter?” 

‘That is papa’s voice,” said Edith, turn- 
ing pale. “ Harry, I must run; I must 
fly.” 

“Darling, don’t go,” entreated Harry ; 
‘your father is thousands of miles away.” 

But Edith was already half across the 
sands. Harry had heard the voice, too, 
and was all the more uneasy, that there was 
nothing to account for it. The negro gentle- 
man was the only person in sight, and he 
was sitting, still polishing his forehead, 
and quite in another direction from that 
whence the sound had proceeded. 

Harry peered here and there, his eyes 
dazzled by the white glare of the sunshine 
on the chalk cliffs; and pursuing his way 
along the beach, he came to a shadowy 
recess, where a lady photographer had 
established her camera. The wandering 
voice could hardly have proceeded from 
that quarter, and yet it would be well to 
resolve the doubt. As Harry approached, 
the photographiste held up a warning hand. 

“One moment; don’t trespass upon my 
field, if you please!” 

The voice was clear, resonant, and pleasant. 
The speaker was not exactly young, but her 
dark, finely outlined face was still handsome, 
with a certain beauté de diable that had 
its attractions. She stood intently regarding 
sea and sky, with one hand upon the slide 








of her camera, and the other lifted still in 
warning ; presently she drew away a morsel 
of card that supported the sliding shutter, 
as one draws a trigger; there was a sharp 
click, the tension of the lady’s figure ceased, 
and she turned round upon Harry witha 
smile that had something doubtful in its 
frankness. 

“It was only a field of vision that I 
warned you off—but we others have our 
rights, if we are not exactly proprietors.” 

Harry muttered awkwardly that he should 
have been sorry to have spoilt her picture, 
He had intruded, thinking that he heard a 
voice, 

“TI too heard a voice,” interrupted the 
other quickly. “ But it did not frighten me 
as it frightened your fair companion. Ah, 
what a charming group you made! I longed 
to add you to my portfolio.” This with a 
little laugh that had the smallest amount of 
mirth in it possible. ‘“ Now wouldn’t you 
be surprised to hear,” continued the woman 
with some malice, “that I know all about 
you and your fair friend? You, no one 
could mistake, from your ridiculous likeness 
to your father.” 

“You know my father, then?” exclaimed 
Harry in some surprise. 

“Ts he not my banker?” replied the 
woman. ‘“ Does he not cash my drafts, even 
when my poor little account is overdrawn? 
Oh, yes, I knew your papa when he was 
not quite so—goodie as he is just now.” 

‘* Did you?” said Harry, interested in spite 
of himself, for his father’s strictness of bear- 
ing had often excited his curiosity; it 
seemed out of character with his tempera- 
ment. ‘You knew the governor when he 
used to kick up his heels a bit, eh?” 

“ What I know, I know,” said the woman 
sagely. ‘But you can tell him when you 
see him, that you met his old friend Mrs. 
Barrington at Eastbourne. Now I must 
pack up, for I am going to take some views 
elsewhere.” 


OHAPTER Il. THE ENVOY’S ARRIVAL, 


By this time Edith had reached the pre- 
sinets of the school; and here she was 
startled by an unusual air of confusion and 
agitation which pervaded the establishment. 
The usual sounds were there: the virgins 
and their scales were audible in the notes 
of two or three well-thrummed pianos; 
there was a murmur of verbs and adjectives 
from the French class; and from an open 
window could be heard the English teacher’s 
somewhat tired voice descanting on King 
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John and Magna Charta. But altogether 
unusual and portentous was the violent 
ringing of the drawing-room bell, and the 
scurry of maids to and fro, while Miss 





Goodchild herself could be seen on the steps 
leading to the kitchen, giving contradictory 
orders in an agitated manner. 

“Oh, here you are, Edith Brook,” cried 
Miss Goodchild, as our heroine made her 
appearance. “ Where have you been? We 
have sent to the library, all over the town— 
but no explanations now. Follow me; 
your father has arrived, and is raging in the 
drawing-room because you were not pro- 
duced on the instant.” 

Here was an escape for poor Edith! But, 
had she really heard her father’s voice upon 
the beach, or had some supernatural power 
intervened ? It must have been a kind one, 
to save her from disgrace. 

Miss Goodchild threw open the drawing- 
room door, and marehed in with all the 
dignity she could assume at such short 
notice, holding Edith by the arm. 

“ Really, Sir Athelstan,” she began, when 
the ringing suddenly ceased, and she was 
confronted by a pleasant-looking man of the 
world, a man lean, and bronzed, and wiry, 
with a pleasant, well-worn face. 

‘*My dear Miss Goodchild,” said Sir 
Athelstan, with a courtly bow, “I must 
apologise for my hasty behaviour; but really 
your servants have kept me waiting such an 
unconscionable time, that I grew slightly 
impatient.” 

“Sir Athelstan,” said Miss Goodchild 
firmly, “it is a maxim in this house that no 
young lady shall be interrupted in her 
studies, Even Royalty would not put us 

out of our usual course. But here is your 
daughter, here is Edith, and, I venture to 
say, #ll that the fondest parent could desire.” 

Miss Goodchild retired with a slightly 
offended air, and left father and daughter 
together. Sir Athelstan held his daughter 
at arm’s length for a few moments, as he 
seemed to read her blushing face with eager 
scrutiny. 

“Yes; you are like your poor mother,” 
kissing her on either cheek, “and as hand- 
some, I dare say, though not to me—no, 
never to me. Now, my girl, how soon can 
you start for home?” 

“For home?” echoed Edith, hardly 
knowing what the word implied. 

“Yes; for Vanyards, child. There will 
be home there at last. I have a whole 
year’s holiday, and I look to you to make 
me happy for that time. I am going to 


Come, child, we start in half-an-hour. Run 

and pack your boxes ;—or stay, you will 

want a maid—ask Miss Goodchild to provide 

you with a maid, and anything else you may 

want for a short tour.” 

Sir Athelstan Brook was a diplomatist, 

and yet at heart he was a simple-minded 

man, who would have loved nothing better 

—at least, so he thought—than a quiet 

country home, and the placid enjoyments of 

domestic life. Such a lot had been hitherto 

denied him; but now it seemed within his 

reach, at least for a single year. His boy- 

hood’s home at Vanyards, that dear old 
place in the most luxurious nook of the 
very garden of England, which had been 
let furnished to different tenants for the last 
dozen years, was now vacant. He had just 
telegraphed for his sister Zoe—known to 
Edith as Aunt Zoo—to leave her Devon- 
shire cottage forthwith, and join him at 
Vanyards. His daughter, who had shot up 
into a young woman since he last had seen 
her, a tiny thing in frocks and long stock- 
ings—his daughter would be a charming 
companion; to watch the unfolding of a 
fresh, ingenuous nature, the most delightful 
of occupations. There would be lovers, per- 
haps, to spoil the charm ; but these could be 
postponed, at all events, to the end of his 
year of freedom. 

When he told Edith to be ready in half- 
an-hour to accompany him on a driving-tour 
to her future home in Kent, Sir Athelstan 
possessed only a walking-stick in the way 
of vehicular appliances. But that walking- 
stick had capabilities like the pumpkin of 
the fairy godmother. In a quarter of an 
hour Sir Athelstan had bought a pair of 
horses and a mail-phaeton, and had made a 
very good bargain, too; in another five 
minutes he had engaged a groom; at the 
exact time appointed, a handsome equipage 
stood at the door of Miss Goodchild’s school. 

On her part, Miss Goodchild had per- 
formed wonders. Edith was not exactly 
ready—that would have been to expect 
miracles—but she was likely to be ready 
soon. 

**My dear Edith,” Miss Goodchild had 
exclaimed, “if I do not get rid of you and 
your masterful father at the time appointed, 
the whole discipline of the school will be 
destroyed. Run and make your adieux to 
your school-fellows, and trust me for all the 
rest.” 

Thus the maid was ready—a pretty little 
Sussex maid, with blue eyes and freckles ; 
Edith’s trunks were ready ; but Edith her- 
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surrounded by her companions, who vainly 
were trying to remove the traces of tears 
that at every fresh trial gushed forth anew. 

When Sir Athelstan saw his daughter's 
tearful face he realised for the first time, 
with some compunction, that the girl had 
formed ties and affections of her own; and 
that to leave a place where you have spent 
half your life at half-an-hour’s notice is 
something of a trial. 

“We can’t help it, my dear child,” said 
Sir Athelstan soothingly. ‘There are the 
different stages of life, and we leave behind 
us all we like best as we pass along.” 

There is no comfort, however, in your 
philosophy; only when the heart itself is 
dried up can it take to such arid food. It 
was more to the purpose when her father 
bade Edith jump down, and run in and ask 
all the girls she liked best to come and see 
her at Vanyards as soon as the holidays 
began. 

Before leaving the town, Sir Athelstan 
drove round to the hotel where he had 
breakfasted, to pick up his portmanteau and 
his faithful servant, Robinson. Robinson 
was to take Miss Brook’s baggage—for it is 
not to be supposed that all a young lady’s 
trunks and baskets could be carried on a 
mail-phaecton—and he was to go by rail to 
Vanyards, and prepare everything for its 
owner’s reception. But Robinson was no- 
where to be found, Sir Athelstan created 
almost as much disturbance at the hotel as 
he had done at Miss Goodchild’s; but no 
Robinson rewarded his pains. At last, how- 
ever, a little fisher-boy appeared, enquiring 
for “Sir Somebody Something—a great 
gentleman from furren parts.” He was 
brought to Sir Athelstan, and proved to be 
the bearer of a missive in the form of a 
piece of board, the relic, no doubt, of some 
stranded ship, on which was roughly chalked: 
“R. detained—route wanted.” 

“ Please, sir, you was to put down where 
you was a-going,” said the sailor-boy, 
proffering a scrap of chalk. 

“That is Robinson all over,” said Sir 
Athelstan testily ; ‘‘never has a pencil and 
morsel of paper. However, we must humour 
him, I suppose.” And he wrote on the 
reverse side of the board: “ Hastings, Rye, 
Folkestone, home!” 


CHAPTER III. THE PLOT AT PEVENSEY. 


Ropinson was something more than a 
faithful servant, as will be seen in the course 
of this narrative. Had Sir Athelstan been 
asked the reason of his sudden return, he 





would have alluded to a certain disagreement 
with the home Government, which, connected 
with a longing for repose, led him to resign 
his mission. Robinson knew better; he 
had arranged the matter, thinking it a shame 
that Sir Athelstan should spend his time in 
the prittle-prattles of diplomacy when his 
own affairs required attention, and especially 
while his daughter, who ought by this time 
to have been taking her place in society, and 
making the acquaintance of her friends at 
home and abroad, was mewed up in school. 

Just before the Envoy’s departure, how- 
ever, a discovery was made which had shaken 
Sir Athelstan’s confidence in his servant, and 
which promised to lead to further complica- 
tions. The very despatches which had been 
the moving cause of Sir Athelstan’s retire- 
ment, as containing instructions of which he 
altogether disapproved; these despatches 
were missing, had probably been abstracted 
from sinister motives, These despatches, in 
the hands of a foreign administration, might 
cause grave complications, might involve the 
fate of Governments, and even the chances of 
war. Only Robinson could have had access 
to the keys of Sir Athelstan’s jealously 
guarded despatch-box. They might have 
been for a few moments in the hands of Mr. 
Barrington, Sir Athelstan’s private secretary. 

The Envoy was far too wary to make 
a fuss about the missing despatches. He 
only acquainted Mr. Barrington and Robin- 
son with his loss, and remarked that he 
would give a good deal to get his despatches 
back again. 

Barrington at once suggested a possible 
chance. A young Greek had been for some 
time employed by Sir Athelstan to copy 
and translate for him. The Greek had 
suddenly disappeared. Report said he had 
gone to Constantinople, having made some 
great coup. Barrington proposed to follow 
him, and obtain his secret by fair means or 
by foul. 

Sir Athelstan acquiesced, and Barrington 
departed on his mission, while the Envoy 
started for home. Half-a-dozen newspaper 
correspondents were awaiting him at Bou- 
logne and Folkestone, by which route he 
was expected to arrive. Robinson brought 
his master round by Dieppe and Newhaven, 
and thence to Miss Goodchild’s school at 
Eastbourne. 

One of the first people Robinson saw 
after arriving at Eastbourne, was Mrs, 
Barrington, the mother of the Envoy’s 
private secretary, and the stepsister of the 
Envoy’s late wife. Mrs. Barrington was 
thus titularly Edith’s aunt, and there would 
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have been nothing extraordinary in her 
coming to visit Edith, but that such inter- 
course was prohibited ; not to Edith, but 
to Mrs. Barrington. The latter enjoyed 
a certain yearly allowance from Sir Athel- 
stan, and one of the conditions attaching to 
it was, that she should not communicate 
with the Envoy’s daughter. 

Whatever business Mrs. Barrington might 
have at Eastbourne, Robinson was certain 
that she was after no good, and he deter- 
mined to keep an eye upon her. On the 
other hand, if Mrs. Barrington recognised 
Sir Athelstan’s man, she would certainly 
keep an eye upon him, and how keen that 
watch could be Robinson knew of old. But 
he was an adept in making-up; that had 
been part of his early training. He could 
mould his face in a moment into the recog- 
nised negro physiognomy — the thick, 
hanging lip, the fleshy nose, the expression 
of stolid self-satisfaction were all at his 
command, and he possessed a stain of his 
own invention which gave his skin the 
exact tint desired. 

The negro gentleman distributing leaflets 
was thus Mr. Robinson himself. Unex- 
pectedly he assisted at the interview be- 
tween Edith and young Railton. At this he 
smiled not unkindly. While awaiting Mrs. 
Barrington’s further movements, Robinson 
sent his message to Sir Athelstan. When 
the messenger returned, Mrs. Barrington 
was still engaged in packing up her photo- 
graphic apparatus, while young Railton 
strolled along the beach in the direction of 
the pier, where the dingy from his little 
yacht was in waiting. Robinson noted the 
look of dejection on the young man’s face, 
and sympathised. He should not lose sight 
of his sweetheart if he, Robinson, could 
help it. He carefully obliterated his own 
message at the back of the board, and 
accosted young Railton, who had: passed 
him unheeding. 

“This for gentleman on the beach, from 
Missie in carriage,” he said; “little boy 
give it me. Ido not know what it is; per- 
haps for you other gentleman.” 

Mr. Railton evidently knew what it was, 
or thought he did, for he bounded away 
with a quite altered aspect. 

Presently Mrs. Barrington appeared from 
her temporary studio under the cliffs, and 
walked in the direction of the town. A 
shock-headed Sussex youth followed her 
with the photographic apparatus. 

“Which is the way to the station, my 
lad?” asked Robinson of the youth. 

““She’s going there,” said the boy con- 





cisely, indicating his patroness with his 
thumb. 

‘Oh, she’s going there,” echoed the negro 
gentleman. “Well, you’ve a pretty good 
load, sonnie; suppose I give you a lift.” 

The youth grinned as the negro shouldered 
the camera. Mrs. Barrington had noticed 
the transfer, and called out : 

“T have made my arrangements with 
that boy, and shall pay nothing extra.” 

*T don’t want pay, my lady,” said the 
negro, ranging up to his quarry. “I go 
about doing good to the best of my ability. 
If you will accept of one or two of these 
leaflets, I shall be amply repaid for the very 
small services I may be able to render.” 

Mrs. Barrington smiled as she took the 
tracts, but assailed her new companion with 
a shower of questions: Why did he dis- 
tribute these things? Who paid him? And, 
finally, a more ditlicult question to answer; 
* Where are you going now?” 

“T am going,” said the negro solemnly, 
‘“‘ where I can find the most bad people.” 

Mrs. Barrington laughed in her hard, 
metallic way. ‘“ Then you had better come 
with me,” she said, “and you will havea 
promising subject to commence with, I 
am going to Pevensey Castle to photograph 
the ruins, and I dare say there will be a 
few more on the spot who are no better 
than I am.” 

This was exactly the opportunity that 
Robinson had been manceuvring for. Mrs. 
Barrington was very close-fisted as he knew 
of old, and the chance of getting somebody 
to wait upon her who required no pay 
and would defray his own expenses, was 
sure to tempt her. Robinson made himself 
very useful, got Mrs. Barrington’s ticket, 
and seated himself in an adjoining com- 
partment. 

Presently looming over the green flats of 
Pevensey level appeared the ancient strong- 
hold, looking strangely uncanny in this 
quiet corner of a quiet, lonely coast, with 
only the wide sands and green marshes to 
keep guard over.. And yet within the 
circuit of these ancient walls was once a 
populous town, with shops, bazaars, market- 
places, and temples. All this disappeared 
in smoke and flame. Here was the story 
of Troy over again, massacre thorough and 
complete, infants torn from their mothers’ 
breasts and dashed ruthlessly against the 
stones, the husband slaughtered before the 
eyes of the wife, the veteran immolated on 
the pale corpses of his brave sons ; hideous 
cruelty and rapine triumphing over the 
humble civic virtues of the little com- 
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munity. All this done by the blue-eyed, 
fair-haired ancestors of the little shock- 
headed Sussex lad, who is, perhaps, in his 
narrow life, expiating the crimes of his 
forefathers. Of the history of old Ande- 
rida, Robinson knew not a jot; the walls 
might have been built by the giants, for 
anything he knew or cared, but he felt a 
chilly, uncanny influence about the place 
as he entered the enclosure and looked 
about him in wonder, so solid and massy 
seemed the old Roman walls, and so stern 
and forbidding the ruined Norman towers, 
that were built to be a yoke upon the 
shoulders of those whose forefathers had 
stormed the old city. 

Robinson pitched Mrs, Barrington’s 
camera in an advantageous position for 
focussing a picture of the feudal castle, 
showing the broken Roman wall beyond; 
and then he made a round of the sprinkling 
of visitors, to whom he courteously offered 
his tracts. But he kept an eye on Mrs. 
Barrington, and observed that with all 
excellent opportunities, she had not yet 
begun operations. The light was good, 
the sun tempered by clouds, the breeze 
cool and refreshing, the shadows on the 
old keep brought out its picturesque out- 
lines; still the photographiste remained 
passive, seated on a fragment of ruin, her 
hands folded before her, watching and 
waiting. 

The whistle of a train approaching from 
the direction of Hastings appeared to 
arouse Mrs. Barrington. She began to 
arrange her materials—seemed to be 
focussing her subject, but she had not 
withdrawn the cap from the camera. “She 
is expecting somebody,” concluded Robin- 
son, and he clambered with some difficulty 
to a point on the outer walls which com- 
manded a view of the path from the station. 
A young man was coming at a brisk pace 
towards the castle. Robinson levelled his 
field-glass—yes, it was Mr. Edgar Barring- 
ton, who was supposed to be at Constanti- 
nople, but who was evidently hastening to 
keep an appointment with his mother. A 
very innocent assignation, surely. Perhaps 
it was not so innocent as it looked. 

Whatever the character of the approach- 
ing interview, Robinson determined to make 
one of the party. He clambered down 
from the wall, and keeping out of sight of 
Mrs. Barrington, he established himself in 
a nook of the castle ruins, where a broken 
loophole afforded a view of the little plateau 
where Mrs. Barrington had planted her 











position left something to be desired in the 
way of hearing. 

The greeting of mother and son was 
courteous, but not affectionate. It was 
evident that no sentiment of filial devotion 
had brought the young man to the spot. 
Edgar produced some official-looking papers, 
which Mrs. Barrington carefully placed in 
a case with some photographie plates. 
These were exposed to the light, and, 
watch in hand, Mrs. Barrington walked 
slowly up and down conversing with her 
son, Snatches only of the conversation 
reached Mr. Robinson as the pair ap- 
proached and receded from his position— 
such snatches as these : 

‘* In restoring these papers you will place 
Sir Athelstan under an obligation. Edith 
is young, inexperienced, frivolous. It will 
be your own fault if you do not succeed 
with her. I assure you her état is a 
splendid one, and quite independent of her 
father. There is already a pretendant 
whom you know. You might make use 
of this stolen interview as a lever to move 
Sir Athelstan. Hasten to Vanyards; make 
friends with this aunt,-who is an old fool.” 

To all this, young Edgar listened atten- 
tively but impatiently. 

**T see the whole situation, mother,” he 
cried at last, coming to a stand just under 
Robinson’s hiding-place. ‘‘ As for the girl, 
leave her to me. Ca me connait. But 
about the ready money—is that secure?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Mrs. Barrington. 
“For these plates I am promised a thou- 
sand pounds. I know my men, and they 
are of the very highest diplomacy. To- 
night I shall be in Paris, to-morrow I shall 
touch the money ; the next day Europe will 
ring with the perfidy of the British Govern- 
ment, all the official newspapers will con- 
tain full text of their despatches, and 
behold the K.C.B. ‘crevé. Then we 
share.” 

“ You are a woman of resource, I ad- 
mit,” said Edgar in a tone of admiration ; 
“but don’t burn your cakes, like the man 
in the fable.” 

‘“‘It was a woman, and she broke her 
eggs,” said Mrs. Barrington gaily. ‘ Mine 
are just ‘cuits. Away with you! To Van- 
yards and make Aunt Zoe your slave, and 
leave me to look after my plates.” 

Then Mrs. Barrington went back to her 
frame, took out the plates, and examined 
them under the hood of the camera. Then 
she handed back the official-looking papers 
to her son, who placed them in his bag, 
and hurried away to the station. Mrs. 
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Barrington, her work completed, shut up 
her plates in a little mahogany case, which 
she placed carefully on one side. Then she 
sat down with a satisfied air, and drew from 
a pocket, concealed in her panier, a small 
silver-plated revolver, which she examined 
to assure herself of its being in working 
order. 

Robinson felt an aguish qualm at the sight; 
he began to think that Mrs. Barrington would 
be a difficult person to deal with. Certainly 
he might follow Sir Athelstan, and acquaint 
him with what he had seen and heard ; but 
by that time Mrs. Barrington would be 
halfway to Paris, and, even if he were 
believed, he might get small credit for a 
revelation which would come a day after 
the fair. He crept down from his am- 
buseade, and began to distribute leaflets 
vigorously among some visitors who had 
just arrived, as a means of collecting his 
thoughts. Presently he worked round to 
where Mrs. Barrington was still sitting; 
she called him to her. 

“You will carry my things to the sta- 
tion, will you not?” she said. ‘* You have 
done enough for Pevensey ; why, your leaf- 
lets are blowing about all over the place. 
But you are hungry, perhaps; well, so am 
I. Here, I have a packet of sandwiches ; 
take half of them, and sit down over there 
and eat them.” Robinson took the packet 
of sandwiches surlily enough, and sat down 
in his corner. Mrs. Barrington kept the 
little mahogany case containing the photo- 
graphic plates carefully by her side. 
Robinson also caught a glimpse of the 
glittering silver-mounted weapon, which 
had caused him so much uneasiness, He 
looked ruefully at his sandwiches, 

“Can’t you eat them, my man?” asked 
Mrs. Barrington, who was already half 
through her share. The negro gentleman 
shook his head, but made no reply.. But 
a voice which seemed to come from the 
shattered loophole whispered sharply in 
Mrs. Barrington’s ear; 

‘Perhaps he thinks you have poisoned 
them, Sybil.” 

The effect of the suggestion upon Mrs. 
Barrington was wonderful. She turned 
yellow with fear and rage. 

“Did you hear that?” she cried to the 
negro. 

“Surely, madam, from that hole in the 
wall.” 

Mrs. Barrington dashed hastily across 
the sward, as if to intercept some one lurk- 
ing behind the wall. For a moment she 
was out of sight of her belongings, and in 





that moment Robinson sprang to the 
mahogany case, turned out the plates, 
rubbed off the photographie film with a 
handkerchief dipped in acid, and replaced 
the now useless plates in their case. When 
Mrs. Barrington appeared once more, he was 
sitting in his corner quietly munching his 
sandwiches. ; 

“T wish I could think it was a voice 
from the other world,” muttered Mrs. Bar- 
rington, as she returned from her unsuc- 
cessful search; “I don’t fear revenants, it is 
the living hand I dread.” The woman was 
strangely shaken and troubled, but still 
resolute to carry out her plans. 

Soon after, Mrs. Barrington was on her 
way across the Channel, while Robinson 
dutifully returned to his master’s service. 
He made up his mind to keep his own 
counsel strictly as to what had occurred 
that day. That Mrs. Barrington would 
rage like a tigress, when she found she 
had been outwitted, was pretty evident. 
Also that it would be bad for any one 
whom she should discover to have tricked 
her. And the only sure way to avoid such 
a discovery, was to keep the affair entirely 
to himself. 


CHAPTER IV. TO THE OLD HOME IN KENT, 
HURSTMONCEUX— BATTLE —RYE, 


As Eastbourne was left behind, with its 
white terraces and broad esplanades, with 
the flashing sea, all dotted with craft, here 
the trim yacht, there the long, black 
steamer, while far away like a vision, dis- 
tant sails seemed to glimmer in the clouds ; 
as they passed from the glitter of the sea 
to the quiet of the country, Edith began to 
recover her spirits and to look about her 
with cheerful eyes. The way was a plea- 
sant one, through the stately shades of 
Hurstmonceux, where an hour was spent 
about the ruined walls of the grand old 
mansion of the Dacres; and then through 
a quiet, peaceful country, with here and 
there a commanding brow, where the sea 
far-stretching was in view, with the blink 
about it of an old friend. Then they came 
to Battle, with its Abbey, as little like an 
abbey as may be, but where the field of the 
great battle lies pretty much as when the 
sorrowful day of slaughter dawned on the 
English and Norman hosts. And then 
there was the cheerful descent into Has- 
tings town, where the sea lies so snugly 
beneath the old High Street and the sturdy 
church, and where the lights were twinkling 
so cheerily far and near. To see the fresh 
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curl of the billows, and the fishing-boats 
stealing in one after another in the gloam- 
ing, with all the stir of hauling up the boats, 
and the chatter and greetings of fishermen 
and fisherwives, was worth a longer journey 
than our friends had taken that day. 

The day had been a pleasant one. Sir 
Athelstan was an excellent companion ; his 
easy good-nature seemed to invite his 
daughter’s confidence, and, indeed, gained it 
to a certain extent ; but what had seemed 
80 easy at a distance, proved quite impos- 
sible at close quarters. No, she could not 
bring herself to pronounce the name of 
Henry Railton. And she did not know 
whether she was delighted or horrified 
when, as she walked towards the pier with 
her father after dinner, she saw the young 
man himself; he had evidently just landed 
from his yacht, and his being there must 
have been surely an accident, for how could 
he know what route they had taken, even 
if he had heard of her departure? But 
Harry did not appear astounded at the 
meeting. He took off his hat with great 
empressement, and it appeared as if he 
meant to introduce himself to Sir Athelstan, 
but Edith frowned him back. Such an 
introduction would be terribly inopportune. 
As for Sir Athelstan, he acknowledged the 
greeting mechanically; he was used to 
greetings from every quarter and at all 
times, and thought no more about the 
matter. Presently they sat down on one of 
the seats on the Esplanade, and Sir Athel- 
stan lighted his after-dinner cigar. 

“Ten days after my foot touches English 
ground,” said Sir Athelstan gaily, “‘a bene- 
ficent Administration cuts off my pay. 
From that moment I am free from official 
trammels. I can speculate on the Stock 
Exchange, I can write to the newspapers, 
I can indulge in any form of mild dissipa- 
tion. Don’t be uneasy, Edith, I shall spend 
my holiday very quietly. I shall enjoy 
most seeing you happy and jolly. Let us 
see. First of September, partridge shooting 
begins, as the almanacks say. I suppose 
there are partridges at Vanyards ; Robinson 
knows. How I miss the rascal! But you did 
not learn shooting at school, and unless you 
have a decided taste that way, don’t begin. 
Still, we might have some young fellows 
down to make the old place lively. Now, 
is there any ons you would particularly like 
to be asked?” 

Sir Athelstan spoke in a light and laugh- 
ing tone, but Edith took the matter seriously. 
She coloured up to the eyebrows as she said 
earnestly: “Oh, if you would only ask Harry 





Railton, dear papa!” and then she stopped, 
frightened at her own boldness. 

Sir Athelstan started violently, and 
turned upon his daughter a searching glance. 
“Harry Railton !” he repeated, in a tone of 
deep displeasure. ‘“ Pray, how come you to 
know such a person, and to speak of 
him so familiarly ?” : 

“T met him in Devonshire,” said Edith 
hesitatingly, “‘at Aunt Zoo’s in the holidays. 
He had such a pretty little yacht lying in 
the bay, and he used to come ashore.” 

“Oh, he used to come ashore,” repeated 
Sir Athelstan doubtfully; ‘ well,and then?” 

‘And then when I went back to Miss 
Goodchild’s, he happened to come to East- 
bourne.” 

“A curious coincidence,” said Sir Athel- 
stan drily. ‘ But surely Miss Goodchild did 
not permit him to visit you?” 

“Oh, no, papa. Only we happened to 
meet on the beach once or twice.” 

Sir Athelstan here uttered some favourite 
malediction under his breath. But he saw 
at once that it would be unwise to make a 
fuss about the affair. Edith had spoken of 
the young man frankly enough, and that 
was reassuring. Figuring in the light of a 
stern parent, Sir Athelstan would fail to win 
his daughter’s confidence. ‘‘I am glad you 
told me, Edith,” he said kindly. “I fancy 
he is a son of a once friend of mine, who 
acted a traitor part by me; if so, it is 
impossible that there should be any friendly 
relations between my family and his.” 

“But he is so anxious to be friends with 
us,” urged Edith eagerly. “I am sure if 
you saw him, and I think he is here to-night 
—I—I fancy we met him just now—would 
you not like to see him?” 

Sir Athelstan frowned. ‘ Doesn’t it 
strike you, Edith, as rather impertinent in 
the young man to follow us? Consider, 
Edith, that you are my daughter; and, if 
that were not enough, you are your mother’s 
daughter. Your mother, Edith, wasa Princess 
in Sicily, but she preferred the title of my 
wife. Still, there are convenances, and a 
girl who inherits an illustrious name and a 
noble fortune, is not to be followed about 
and ogled by the first young man she meets.” 

Edith was distressed, and yet interested 
in spite of her vexation. “ But, father,” 
she said, “ you have never before spoken to 
me about my mother, or the fortune I am 
to inherit.” 

“My dear,” said Sir Athelstan, “when 
you were a little chit of a girl, it was best 
you should not be made stuck-up by hear- 
ing of such things. Now, you are almost 
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grown-up, and you should know all about 
your real position—if for no other reason, 
to put you on your guard against fortune- 
hunters, who are sure to follow you.” 

“T am sure Mr. Railton knew no more 
than I,” urged Edith. 

“Did he not?” said Sir Athelstan scepti- 
eally. ‘Then he can’t have mentioned you 
to his parents, who are well acquainted 
with the circumstances. But as matters 
stand, it is necessary that I should see this 
young gentleman.” 

“Oh, papa,” cried Edith, quite over- 
whelmed, “ you won’t say anything harsh 
to him ?” 

“Not I,” said Sir Athelstan, “I shall 
only ask him a question or two—but where 
to find him? Robinson would find him at 
once. I am quite lost without him.” 

“T have just arrived, Sir Athelstan,” 
said Robinson’s quiet voice, close at hand. 
“1 thought you would want me.” 

Robinson knew at once where to find 
Mr. Railton, and presently introduced him 
to Sir Athelstan at the hotel. Harry was 
agitated, but quite coherent. He loved Miss 
Brook, and was only too glad of the oppor- 
tunity to declare his purpose to her father. 

Sir Athelstan listened in silence, ‘ You 
are not an only son, I think,” he said at 
last. 

Harry hastened to explain that he had two 
brothers—Ned, who was to take a share in 
managing the bank; Jem, who was in 
command of a gunboat in the Mediterranean. 
But as far as that went, he expected they 
would all share alike in the paternal and 
maternal inheritance. At present, however, 
Harry admitted that, while he had an ample 
allowance, he had nothing exactly of his 
own. 

“That being the case,” Sir Athelstan 
remarked, “a necessary preliminary to any 
advances on your part, is the signification of 
the good-will of your parents in the matter. 
Convince me of that,” said Sir Athelstan, 
rising, and shaking hands with his visitor, 
“and I shall let my daughter decide for 
herself. Till then, I trust, as a man of 
honour, you will seek no surreptitious inter- 
views,” 

“T am no match for the diplomatist,” 
said Harry to himself, as he gave the desired 
pledge. ‘“ But I may see her once more, 
Sir Athelstan,” he pleaded, “ just to explain 
everything to her?” 

“My daughter is sitting there with her 
maid,” said Sir Athelstan, pointing to the 
verandah in front of the hotel. “Tell her, 
please, that I will rejoin her in five minutes.” 





“Darling, f am here,” said a voice behind 
Edith’s chair, as she sai watching the waves 
as they broke in long lines sparkling with 
phosphorescent light in the soft gloom of 
the summer’s night. 

*‘Oh, Harry,” she cried, ‘do you mean 
to say that things have gone as smoothly as 
that?” 

The “that” to which Edith alluded was 
perhaps a kiss which the young man con- 
trived to snatch under cover of darkness. 
But Harry had to confess that things had 
gone altogether too smoothly. If Sir 
Athelstan had been violent and unreason- 
able, there would have been some excuse 
for circumventing him. But he had been 
so kind and agreeable, and Harry was con- 
strained to own that his conditions were 
altogether right and proper. Oualy they 
sundered the pair as completely as iron 
doors and bars could have done. For Harry 


was sure in his heart that he could never 


shake his mother’s resolution. ‘I had 
rather see you in your grave, Harry, than 
married to Agatha Brook’s daughter.” Those 
had been her last words to Harry, which, 
naturally enough, he did not repeat to Edith. 
To her, he made light of the difficulties; all 
would come right. In a very short time he 
would be back again with full powers and 
rights as an accepted lover. But as he 
snatched another hasty kiss, he felt as if it 
were only to seal their parting. 

An early start was made from Hastings 
next morning, and the road taken that leads 
to the top of Fairlight Down, with its exten- 
sive views—on one hand, of the sea, with 
tracks of emerald green, like rivers mean- 
dering through streaked plains of sapphire 
blue—the lovely, home-like sea of the 
Channel, flecked with white sails, and 
dotted with steamers hurrying to and from 
that fair land of France, that lies like a 
cloud on the horizon. On the other hand, 
the soft woods and wide pastures of the 
ancient forest, with white patches of corn- 
land and the varied hues of cultivated fields. 
And so through Guestling to Icklesham, 
where Rye is seen standing on its mount, 
like some town of the Middle Ages, clustered 
about church and market-place, with battle- 
mented walls looking over to the sea, where 
the haven winds through the green marshes, 
and far away ranges of white cliffs and glit- 
tering, wave-washed coasts, even as far as 
the high towers of Dover’s castled pride. 

Here and there was an old timbered 
house, wrapped in deep, sequestered shade ; 
or a warm-looking red-brick mansion, with 
sunny lawns, and rich glades, and avenues 
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of ancient elm; or beech-groves, where the 
fair white limbs of the trees, half-veiled in 
the soft green, suggested visions of wood- 
nymphs and the coy, retiring hamadryads 
—suggested them, at least, to Sir Athelstan, 
who had a warm and classic fancy. 

“But you seem to like the sea best, 
Edith, and the ships,” said Sir Athelstan, 
noticing that when a patch of it was visible 
Edith’s attention was at once aroused, and 
that she scanned it eagerly with the glasses. 

Edith blushed, for her interest was con- 
centrated on one particular sail, 


This ship to all the rest did she prefer, 


a little craft, that veered to and fro with 
the gentle breeze, distinguished from all the 
rest, inasmuch as instead of ensign she bore 
at her masthead a strip of board, that all 
the coastguardsmen levelled their glasses at, 
thinking that this might be a smuggler’s 
signal to friends on shore—a guess which 
was not so far from the truth, either. 

Presently the travellers drove through the 
dead and buried town of Winchelsea, where 
the wharves, warehouses, and dwellings of a 
flourishing medieval town have given place 
to fields, and copses, and pleasant terraced 
gardens, with only the old town gaol left as 
a monument of past civilisation. And 
under Winchelsea Gate they drove, that 
had of old time echoed to the shouts of 
Frenchmen and townsmen in fierce hand-to- 
hand fight; and presently rattled over the 
stones of the quaint old High Street of Rye. 

Solemnly quiet was the old-world town 
in the stillness of the summer afternoon—a 
trifle dull, perhaps; and as a drizzling rain 
began to fall, the prospect of a long evening 
to be spent in the best inn’s best room, 
became somewhat appalling. 

“Edith,” cried Sir Athelstan, after a 
brief survey of his surroundings, “ we will 
avail ourselves of the resources of civili- 
sation, and take the next train to home.” 


CHAPTER V. THE HOME AND ITS MEMORIES, 


Vanyarps lies in a central position 
within a triangle of which Canterbury, 
Folkestone, and Dover would form the 
points of the angles. Its associations were 
rather with the official than the territorial 
aristocracy. It had been built by one 
Secretary of State, occupied by another; 
Addison had visited its trim avenues, and 
Pope had been a guest there, and sneered 
at its formal elegance. Here was a sun- 
dial with a Latin inscription, there a broken 
urn, and further on a classic summer-house, 





which had once been dedicated to Friendship 
and the Muses with copious libations ; but 
beyond these, there was little to recall the 
former occupants of the place. 

The house looked distinguished, but 
somewhat dismal, with the trees about it 
all dripping wet, and that undefinable 
feeling in the air, that tells us the profusion 
of summer has come to an end, and the 
reign of fading and decaying influences has 
begun. Only a feeble light here and there 
gleamed in the windows—the travellers 
were not expected, the servants were strange 
to the house, and had not fitted into their 
places. Aunt Zoe and a young gentleman 
who was staying there had driven to 
some local entertainment. The hall seemed 
cold and chilly, the furniture looked severe 
and monumental, and the brighter accessories 
of life were altogether wanting. 

But Robinson had just arrived with the 
baggage, and under his energetic management 
matters assumed a brighter aspect; a fire 
of logs was soon blazing on the hearth of 
the old oak parlour, the light dancing on 
the polished panels, and regilding the 
tarnished picture-frames, and brightening 
up the old family portraits. An improvised 
dinner was soon upon the table, and the 
feeling of physical weariness and depression 
seemed to vanish. Sir Athelstan’s face, 
however, was still shadowed. He remem- 
bered happier days, and the ghost of his 
old self seemed to meet him at every turn. 

Presently Aunt Zoe and her cavalier 
returned from their entertainment, and the 
former made directly for the oak parlour to 
embrace the new arrivals. 

“What, Edie—and your father? I did 
not expect you for days! A fine dismal 
place you have got here, Athelstan! Ishould 
have run away back to my own little cottage 
if you had not sent me Mr. Barrington.” 

“What! is Barrington here?” said Sir 
Athelstan, in a tone of vexation. ‘“ Who 
invited him?” 

Edgar Barrington made his appearance 
at the moment, and advanced towards Sir 
Athelstan, casting on the way a look of 
undisguised admiration towards Edith. 
The young man was splendidly handsome, 
his eyes dark and full of fire, his figure, 
although small, compact and well pro- 
portioned. He had altogether the air of a 
hero of romance, and Edith was pained by 
her father's cold reception of such a gallant 
youth. Something in her eyes revealed 
her thoughts to Barrington’s quick glance, 
and his look of admiration was now super- 
seded by one of gratitude and sympathy. 
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“Welcome home again, Sir Athelstan,” 
said [Barrington calmly, holding out a 
package as he spoke. ‘My mission has 
been successful, and here are the papers you 
wanted.” 

Sir Athelstan opened the packet and 
scrutinised its contents. Then he turned to 
Barrington with an altered mien. 

“Thank you sincerely, Barrington,” he 
cried ; “‘ you have relieved me from a very 
serious embarrassment. Edith, this is Mr. 
Barrington, a young man who has been of 
great service to me.” 

“And to me too,” added Aunt Zoo 
effusively. ‘‘ Of very great service ; in fact, 
without Edgar Barrington, I should have 
been lost, completely lost! Lost both 
literally and metaphysically.” 

Barrington thus found himself established 
in the good graces of the elders without 
much effort. He did not doubt that he 
should be still more successful with the 
young woman. A kind of sympathy was 
already established between them, but 
Barrington judged that it would be wiser not 
to be too assiduous. The girl was already 
supplied with an adorer ; his rdle would be 
that of one to be adored. Sir Athelstan 
detained him when the ladies retired. 

‘‘Now come, candidly, Barrington, who 
was it who sold those despatches? You 
won’t say—was it Robinson ?” 

Barrington shook his head diplomatically. 
“T had rather not give an opinion, for I 
have no certain knowledge.” 

“Well,” said Sir Athelstan lightly, “I 
hope for his sake that the payment was in 
advance, and not according to results.” 

“But should the despatches have been 
copied, Sir Athelstan,” suggested Barring- 
ton, who believed that those very despatches 
would be pubiice property in a few hours, 

“That does not matter much,” said Sir 
Athelstan carelessly ; “‘ we can always cate- 
gorically deny their authenticity.” 

As soon as Barrington left him, Sir 
Athelstan summoned Robinson. 

“The despatches are found,” said the 
former, holding up the packet. 

**T am very glad to hear it,” said Robinson 
gravely. 

‘** Now, have you any notion, Robinson, 
in whose hands they have been ?” 

“Sir Athelstan,” said Robinson, with 
unruffled countenance, ‘I should say they 
had been in hands sufficiently unscrupulous 
to make it highly dangerous for any outside 
party to interfere with them.” 

“Tecan protect you, Robinson,” said Sir 
Athelstan proudly. 





“You could not protect one who was 
nearest and dearest to you, and whose life 
was of far more value than mine,” rejoined 
Robinson doggedly. 

Sir Athelstan’s face lighted up with anger 
and indignation. He knew weli enough the 
allusion was to his late wife. 

** Such a reproach, Robinson, is terrible !” 
cried Sir Athelstan in great agitation. “I 
would have died to save her.” 

“TI did not mean it as a reproach,” 
rejoined Robinson. “ But there is the fact 
—my lady died.” 

“ And you believe, Robinson—you have 
believed all these years that she met with 
foul play—you believed it, and never said a 
word,” 

“T only suspected then,” replied Robinson, 
“a vague, worthless suspicion—but now I 
know. No, Sir Athelstan, I know nothing 
that you would call evidence, not a fact, not 
the frailest link of testimony—-and yet I 
know—it has been revealed to me.” 

“If it is only one of your intuitions,” 
said Sir Athelstan, who had resumed his 
composure, “it may safely be disregarded. 
You had an intuition about my daughter, 
you know, and hurried me off to Eastbourne 
without the slightest occasion.” 

“We know when we suffer, but we do 
not know when we escape,” replied Robinson 
sententiously, ‘Do you require anything 
more, Sir Athelstan?” 

“ Nothing—except—look here, Robin- 
son,” said Sir Athelstan with unusual hesita- 
tion, “are you hard up for money? People 
often have drains upon them that nobody else 
knows about. If so, come to me, there’s a 
good fellow.” 

“Thank you—no, Sir Athelstan,” replied 
Robinson stiffly. “I have been prudent 
and saved a good bit, and, with my poor 
mistress’s legacy, I could retire to-morrow, 
and live comfortably too. But I shan’t do 
that till Miss Edith is safely married and 
off our hands.” 

“Hang it, Robinson, don’t be so beastly 
selfish!” cried Sir Athelstan in dismay. 
“You would leave me after alk these years, 
and when you know how helpless I am 
without you !” 

“Only if I thought I had lost your 
confidence, Sir Athelstan,” said Robinson, 
disappearing with this parting shot. ~- 

Sir Athelstan Brook had been a good 
deal shaken by Robinson’s unexpected re- 
proach, which opened up a passage of sorrow 
in his life, of which time had scareel 
deadened the pain. And yet it had a 
happened fifteen years ago. He was & 
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young man then, and now he was elderly | became major-domo at Vanyards, and 
and grizzled. It was a pity he too had not | master of the revels everywhere. Unfor- 


died, and avoided this ridiculous anti- 
climax of life. He had been a Secretary of 
Legation when he married—married a rich 
Sicilian heiress, but of English extraction, 
the granddaughter of one of Nelson’s 
captains who had allied himself with a 
Sicilian family, and settled on the island. 

There were mines, vineyards, plantations, 
a dilapidated marble palace at Syracuse, 
and an old, half-ruinous castle among the 
mountains, with a lovely villa near Messina. 
The estates were supposed to carry the title 
of Due di Chiosso; but the old Admiral 
had never cared to change his style, and 
his son after him was always called the 
Admiral, as if the title had been hereditary, 
although he had nothing to do with the 
sea or ships. Agatha Chesney di Chiosso, 
the heiress, was an orphan, and did not 
want for offers, it may be supposed ; but she 
preferred the handsome young Englishman 
to all the rest. There was a business with 
the family council, it may be supposed, 
who were eager to marry their ward to an 
elderly Marquis as rich as Croesus. But 
Agatha’s will prevailed, and she married 
the man of her choice. Mr. Brook gave 
up diplomacy for a time. His father, Sir 
Ethelred Brook, a Knight of the Gold- 
headed Cane, and once a famous Court 
physician, had left him a handsome fortune, 
with the pleasant seat of Vanyardsin Kent, 
purchased out of the old doctor’s plentiful 
harvest of guineas. 

At Vanyards the young couple lived for 
the greater part of the year, but generally 
spent the winter in Sicily. They were very 
happy, and completely content with each 
other. A daughter was born to them, an 
idol and plaything for them both. 

It was during one of these visits to 
Sicily, that Robinson came upon the scene. 
Visiting one of the public hospitals of 
Palermo, Lady Brook discovered a young 
Englishman, who had been left behind by 
a troupe of travelling acrobats and per- 
formers. He was penniless, friendless, and 
at death’s door from exhaustion. 

In those regions Lady Brook took all 
English people under her protection. She 
haddéhe man removed to her mountain 
chateau, and there, with generous diet, fresh 
moniitain air, and unremitting attention 
from Lady Brook, he quickly recovered 
health and strength. From that time 
Robinson devoted himself to the service of 
his benefactress ; who, on her side, came to 
repose implicit confidence in him. He 


| 
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tunately, Robinson never could acquire 
more than a few indispensable words of 
any foreign language, and was thus a good 
deal in the dark as to what passed when he 
was abroad with his mistress, who was then 
left a good deal in the hands of her step- 
sister, a person whom Robinson mistrusted 
and disliked. 

Agatha’s father, ‘“‘the young Admiral,” as he 
had been generally called, to distinguish him 
from the veritable possessor of that title, had 
married shortly before his death a dark-eyed 
Italian widow, a certain Madame Salvini, 
with one daughter, Sybil, who was brought 
up with the young heiress. Sybil was in 
most respects a complete contrast to her step- 
sister: dark, passionate, vindictive, and yet 
with a fire and energy about her that would 
not be denied. There was Arab blood in 
her, perhaps derived from her Sicilian ances- 
tors ; and yet, from her English education, 
it would not have been easy to guess her 
nationality. Sybil had always resented her 
stepsister’s advantages; she had been jealous 
of her, with a bitter jealousy, from the 
moment that as children they had first com- 
pared dolls, Always Agatha had the best 
of everything, she complained. And when, 
at a grand ball at Rome, young Brook 
seemed first captivated by the wit and 
audacity of Sybil, but afterwards was 
attracted by the more tender charm of 
Agatha, the anger of the former was 
great. The handsome young Englishman 
had indeed touched her heart, all uncon- 
sciously; and Agatha had snatched him 
from her. Then she married soon after her 
stepsister, hastily, and as she said, shabbily. 
Captain Barrington was a roué and a 
gambler, who ran away from his wife, and 
was presently shot in a gambling affray at 
San Francisco, leaving his widow with one 
boy, with a slender pittance of her own, 
and with a reputation not untarnished by 
the breath of scandal. 

Mrs. Brook, however, was warm in her 
sister’s cause; she had been infamously 
treated, she must come and stay at Van- 
yards till some arrangement could be 
made. ‘Sybil is young yet, and charm- 
ing ; we will marry her to one of your rich 
country squires,” said the Princess to her 
husband. To do Mrs. Barrington justice, 
she entered her stepsister’s garden of Eden 
unwillingly enough ; but still she entered, 
and from that moment mischief began. 

Not on Mrs. Barrington’s part, as it 
seemed; she made no attempt to attract 
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Agatha’s husband, she devoted herself to 
her stepsister, and made herself an agree- 
able and useful companion. Vanyards 
became gayer altogether, and more at- 
tractive. Athelstan, finding that his wife 
was less exigeante of his society, began to 
follow the bent of his inclination towards 
politics and diplomacy. He obtained a 
seat in Parliament, was employed by his 
party in some special missions of import- 
ance; and his present and former services 
were recognised by the distinctions of 
K.C.B., C.M.G., and on the part of foreign 
Governments by the insignia of various 
Orders of unknown value and significance. 
In all this his wife acquiesced, but still she 
was not exactly satisfied. 

The nearest house to Vanyards was 
Bloomfields, a handsome modern residence, 
built of white marble, noted for its hot- 
houses, and the property of Mr. Henry 
Railton, a rich London banker. Mrs. 
Henry Railton was the daughter of one of 
the chief partners in the bank, and her 
marriage had been the means of welding 
two large fortunes into one. Mr. Railton 
had married not exactly for love, and yet 
he was a kind, affectionate husband, Mrs. 
Railton, on the contrary, had experienced a 
violent passion for her mate, and was still 
furiously jealous of him. The two ladies 
of Vanyards began to amuse themselves 
with this well-understood weakness. Mr. 
Railton had always been a favourite with 
Lady Brook ; indeed, a happy, light-hearted 
temperament made him welcome every- 
where. But his visits to Vanyards became 
noticeably frequent, and Mrs. Railton was 
very unhappy ‘in consequence. 

Felicia Railton was not a woman to 
suffer silently and without complaint; on 
the contrary, she cried out very loudly, and 
took the decided step of writing to Sir| 
Athelstan, then on a foreign mission, im- 
ploring him to prevent his wife from en- | 
ticing another woman’s husband away and 
encouraging his neglect of his lawful wife. 





The letter was violent, indeed rather vulgar 
in its violence. The only notice Sir 
Athelstan took of it was to enclose it to his 
wife, suggesting that she should strike | 
Bloomfields out of her visiting list alto- 
gether. Lady Brook followed her hus- 
band’s advice; but rumour had it that 
Mr. Railton still found his way to Van- 
yards. The rumour reached the ears of | 
Mrs. Railton; she watched her husband 
jealously, and at last discovered that he 
sent letters constantly to someone at Van- 
yards. One of these letters she contrived 


to intercept. It was apparently addressed 
to Lady Brook, and couched in passionate 
terms, alluding to former correspondence 
between the two. Mrs. Railton knew 
that Sir Athelstan was expected home 
daily. She contrived to intercept him as 
he landed from the boat at Folkestone, and 
put her husband’s letter into his hands. 

Sir Athelstan returned to his wife after 
a long separation, full of angry doubt and 
suspicion. Before he would even address 
her as his wife, he required an explanation 
of her relations with Mr. Railton. Lady 
Brook, outraged, indignant, refused any 
explanation. Sir Athelstan left the house 
at once, went on to London, gave instruc- 
tions to his lawyer, and consulted a friend 
on the point of honour. His friend waited 
upon Mr. Railton, who would neither 
acknowledge nor disavow having written 
the letter. He was willing to meet Sir 
Athelstan if a meeting could be arranged 
without bringing any lady’s name into dis- 
repute, but he did not acknowledge that 
Sir Athelstan was entitled to demand 
satisfaction. »These negotiations occupied 
several days, during which Sir Athelstan 
remained at his friend’s country -house 
down in the Midland shires. 

All this time he had heard nothing from 
his wife. He -had begun to soften some- 
what in his indignation. He felt that he 
might have acted too hastily ; that his wife 
might have been innocent of everything 
but a want of discretion, and that if so, his 
conduct had been cruel in the extreme, 
One night, or rather early one morning, he 
awoke; there was a faint light as of dawn 
in the room. His wife stood by his bed- 
side, as clearly seen as ever before, all in 
white as if just risen from her bed; he 
even noticed the lace about the neck and 
wristbands of her night-gown. Only by 
degrees, and in the course of a few mo- 
ments, he began to realise the extraordi- 
nary nature of the visitation, during which 
time his wife’s eyes were fixed upon him in 
a peculiarly mournful way, and yet full of 
love and regret. He stretched out his 
arms; the figure vanished into mist, its 
outline was visible for a few seconds and 
then disappeared, leaving him impressed 
with awe and deep yet indefinite sorrow. 

Sir Athelstan was rather sceptical than 
superstitious, but whatever the nature of 
the vision, he could not shake off its effects. 
So strong was the impression upon him, 
that after writing a hasty note of adieu to 


his host, as soon as daylight appeared he 
walked to the nearest station, caught an 
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early train, and reached the station for Van- 
yards before evening. There he found a 
carriage awaiting him; it had been waiting 
for hours on the bare chance of his ap- 
pearance. Telegrams had been sent in all 
directions. Lady Brook was alarmingly ill; 
the servants hardly ventured to hope that 
their master might yet be in time. But 
Sir Athelstan had the sad satisfaction of 
seeing his wife and taking a last farewell. 
She had suffered terribly since his de- 
parture, but no danger to her life was ap- 
prehended till between two and three o’clock 
in the early morning, when she had fallen 
into a swoon from which nothing could 
arouse her. Physicians were summoned 
from far and near, but her vital power 
ebbed still lower and lower. Her step- 
sister was in constant attendance upon her; 
she was bending over her when Sir Athel- 
stan reached the chamber of death. At 
the sound of his voice his wife rallied for a 
moment; her eyes opened, and fell upon her 
stepsister with an expression of fear and 
repulsion. 

“My darling, forgive—do not leave me,” 
cried the husband, throwing his arms about 
her in despair. She turned slowly towards 
him; the expression in her face changed to 
a look of love and sorrow, the very expres- 
sion that she had worn in the vision of the 
morning. It was a look that would haunt 
the bereaved husband during all the days 
that were tocome. Then the grey shadow 
of death fell upon the face, and all was 
over. 

From the sad day when he had followed 
the body of his beloved wife to the grave 
up to the present time, when he returned, 
grey and worn, to the scenes of his youth, 
Sir Athelstan had only once visited Van- 
yards, and had never slept within its walls, 
Different families had occupied the house ; 
the furniture and pictures had remained, 
and yet the place looked strange and un- 
familiar. But there was one little nook— 
and that known only to Sir Athelstan—in 
this very oak parlour, which was still sacred 
to the memory of his wife. Sir Athelstan 
touched a secret spring, one of the oaken 
panels started and swung softly forwards, 
and with startling suddenness was revealed 
the full-length portrait of Lady Brook. 

The picture had been painted by the one 
great portrait-painter of the age, and re- 
called the distinction and grace of the 
Venetian school, with its glow of colour, 
but with less fleshly lustre and more spiritual 
expression. The mouth seemed to smile 
with melancholy sweetness, and the eyes in 





their lustrous depths bore the expression of 
that solemn, hopeless sorrow, which had 
shone in the living eyes ere death had closed 
them for ever. 

“Sweet spirit,” murmured Sir Athelstan, 
“if some hellish malignity wrought the 
spell that parted us for ever, I would not 
ask to avenge thee, but only that the evil 
influence may be averted from thy living 
image. Watch over thy child, sweet mother, 
if in any depth of the dark, mysterious 
universe my voice may reach thee.” 

Sir Athelstan paused, as if half-expecting 
some sign or manifestation ; and indeed, he 
almost thought he heard the rustle of robes 
and the brushing of something against the 
window-pane. He rose and opened the 
window wide, and looked out. All was 
tranquil gloom, with the deep purple of the 
starry vault stretching above the trees. He 
returned to the secret panel, and, touching 
another spring, the portrait itself swung 
gently forward with a strange and startling 
effect, as if the pictured figure had taken 
life and were advancing into the room. An 
iron door appeared behind the picture, 
which Sir Athelstan opened with a key he 
selected from two or three others, revealing 
a small alcove in the thickness of the wall. 
The sliding panel and the secret alcove were 
not of Sir Athelstan’s contriving; they 
were coeval with the house, and were, no 
doubt, intended for the secret custody of 
papers of perilous importance. The picture 
he had caused to be placed there, partly for 
security, and partly because he would not 
have it exposed to the gaze of curious 
strangers and the gossiping comments of 
idle tongues. Within the hidden armoire 
he had placed a few relics of his wife, and 
her private writing-case, where she had kept 
her most intimate correspondence. About 
the place still hung the faint odour of roses, 
her favourite perfume. This casket he had 
taken from her bedside at the moment of 
her death; it had been thus carefully con- 
cealed ever since. Even now he trembled 
to open it, lest, after all, it should contain 
some terrible proof that should shatter his 
faith in the purity of his idol. But he 
took shame to himself for the thought, and 
opened the casket. 

It contained little of importance: a lock 
of fair hair, which was Edith’s, no doubt ; 
a letter or two from female correspondents ; 
the fragment of one from her stepsister, 
written evidently in strong agitation, begging 
her “ for all she held dear to preserve ”—but 
what she was to preserve was not to be 
discovered. Then there was a favourite 
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bottle of scent, his own gift, with gold- 
mounted tops, and a slender chain of gold. 
But there was another phial which he did 
not recognise as his wife’s, a small bottle of 
Oriental appearance, richly cut, and adorned 
with small characters in gold, seemingly 
fused into the glass. It was ancient, un- 
doubtedly, but it would be difficult to fix 
its date or period. Perhaps it was some 
relic of the rule of the Arabs in Sicily, that 
had come into his late wife’s possession. 
Anyhow, it was singular that he had never 
before seen it, although it had been in use 
during his wife’s lifetime, for the bottle 
was half full of some colourless liquid, 
probably some perfume or essence. To 
test this inference, Sir Athelstan withdrew 
the stopper, and inhaled the perfume. 

Instantly a deadly faintness came over 
him. He sank noiselessly back upon the 
soft Oriental carpet, and lay stretched there 
in complete lethargy. 

When Sir Athelstan came to himself, 
some hours had elapsed; a faint light of 
dawn was apparent. ‘The fresh air from 
the open window revived him, but he still 
felt a strange stupefaction, and numb- 
ness of faculties. Had he experienced 
some sudden seizure, the harbinger of 
approaching death ; a summons to quit the 
world of living souls, for the dark portals 
of the grave? It might be so, and yet he 
felt sure that the attack commenced with the 
first inhalation of the perfume. Rousing 
himself with a strong effort, he gathered 
up the articles he had been examining, and 
placed them in their receptacle. But the 
bottle had disappeared; he could find 
it nowhere. He was too stupefied at the 
moment to make a long search, and 
closed the panel and staggered away to his 
own room. But when a troubled sleep 
had cleared his faculties, he rose and made 
a further search ; but without avail, All 
the other contents of the case were safe, 
but the missing phial was nowhere to be 
found. 


CHAPTER VI. 


COASTING. HASTINGS TO FOLKESTONE. 
Youne Railton had seen Edith Brook 
depart from Hastings, with something like 
despair. There was no more interest left 
in existence. ‘There was nothing so stupid 
as sailing about all alone, he said to him- 
self; and yet, although he met sundry friends 
who would have possibly been glad to join 





him, he did not care to ask them. Men 
are so coarse and unsympathetic unless 
they happen to be in the early stages of 
love’s fever themselves, and then they are 
insupportably egotistic and selfish. In 
this plight Harry bethought him of his 
sisters; they were staying with their 
mother at Folkestone. That was Mrs. 
Railton’s favourite watering-place. She 
liked the stir of coming and going, and 
the feeling that any part of Europe was 
within reach, although she rarely went 
further afield. Then there were early 
associations connected with the neigh- 
bouring country, although Mr. Railton had 
sold Bloomfields long since. 

Thus as soon as the tide served, Harry 
went on board, and set sail, while soon the 
pier and promenade crowded with gaily 
dressed visitors, and the forlorn old castle 
on the cliff, with its sad and gone-by look, 
faded away in the distance. ‘The wind was 
soft and gentle, from the west, and the 
yacht ran pretty close along the low flat 
coast, where here and there an old church 
tower or coastguard station, with tall flag- 
staff, peered over the sandy shore. Then 
there was a long board out seawards, to 
weather the far-stretching point of Dunge- 
ness, where Lydd and New Romney—and 
old Romney, too, for that matter—lie 
shrouded in the soft green marshes, Then 
they hugged the coast again, Harry and his 
crew of two men and a boy, as Hythe came 
into view, the old Cinque port, where no 
seaport is, but only shelving sands. Here 
is life again, with bathing-machines, and 
bright sunshades, and the crack of rifles 
and the tooting of bugle-horns from the 
school of musketry ; but presently the sun- 
shades are routed, and the fire of the 
soldiers silenced, by a driving shower or two. 
But the sun shines out again, smiling 
through weeping cloud-drifts ; smiles on the 
red roofs of Hythe, and the grey church 
that towers above them; shines, too, on 
Saltwood’s old castle on the wooded hills 
beyond, where once Archbishops held their 
guarded court, and yet which sheltered the 
murderers of the greatest Archbishop among 
them all. 

Then are heard more bugle-calls, and the 
roll of drums, and softened in the distance, 
the inspiriting music of a military band, 
with the tramp of men, and with radiant 
points of sunlight on the dark lines of 
steel; and so Shorncliffe Camp is passed, and 
pretty Sandgate comes in view, nestling 
under brightly-clad heights. 

The breeze had fallen light again, and 
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the little yacht veered slowly towards 
pleasant Folkestone, as the shades of even- 
ing fell. Everywhere gleamed long lines 
of lights—lights from the town, lights from 
the long rows of terraces on the heights, 
reflected on the placid sea; and with the 
dancing lights of yachts and pleasure-boats 
at anchor, and the red signal-lights from 
the harbour mouth, gave a gay and festive 
aspect to the scene. Harry brought his 
yacht to her moorings, and rowed ashore. 

At the landing-place his sisters met him, 
having been on the look-out for the 
“Unknown” ever since they had received 
Harry’s message that he was coming. 
“Come with us, Harry, to see the French 
boat come in; she is coming along now.” 
And sure enough the triple lights of the 
steamer were in full view, with the glow of 
radiance from lighted saloons and cabins. 
Harry, always good-natured where his sisters 
were concerned, hurried down with them 
to the end of the railway pier, where the 
tidal train was drawn up awaiting the 
steamer’s arrival, the little Custom-house 
lighted up, and everybody on the qui vive. 
The boat glided in, and was safely moored, 
and the usual bustle of landing passengers 
and baggage began. 

“‘ There is some one I know,” said Harry, 
as a tall, well-dressed woman came ashore 
with only a small travelling-case in her 
hand. 

“T have no other baggage,” she said to 
the Custom-house officers. 

“ Nothing to declare—cigars, tobacco ?” 

“ No, I don’t smoke.” 

“ Spirits or liqueurs ?” 

“No, I don’t drink. Now I may pass? 
Thank you.” 

It was Mrs. Barrington, but somewhat 
changed in manner, as it seemed to young 
Railton. There was an aspect of suppressed 
fierceness about her that he had not noticed 
before. Her sombre glance almost scared 
him, as it fell full upon him; but he 
saluted her politely, and asked if he could 
be of any service to her. 

“ Ah, I remember ; you are young Railton. 
Thank you, no. Stay! When we met before, 
you noticed, perhaps, an ill-looking negro 
distributing tracts, Have you seen him 
since, or do you know anything about him? 
No? Then I won’t detain you.” 

Mrs. Barrington passed on, and made 
her way on foot towards the town. The 
girls began to exclaim as soon as she was 
out of earshot. ‘“ What an extraordinary 
woman!” cried Blanche. ‘I am sure she 
has the evil eye.” While Ethel said that 





she resembled the malignant fairy who was 
left out of the christening party. 

Harry found that the obstinacy of his 
mother’s will could never be shaken. All 
along he had been sure of that, and had 
regarded the diplomatist’s concessions as a 
virtual sentence of dismissal. An appeal 
to his father was useless, he felt, but still 
he made it. Mr. Railton was detained in 
town by business, but his son found him 
tolerably at leisure in his snug parlour at 
the family banking-house. Mr. Railton 
was strangely changed since the events 
which have been retrospectively recorded. 
A good-tempered, thoughtless fellow, with 
a strong enjoyment of all the pleasures of 
life, had been transformed into a serious, 
somewhat puritanic character, with a reputa- 
tion for religious zeal and practical philan- 
thropy. The change ought to have pleased 
Mrs. Railton, but somehow it did not. 
“He loved that woman to perdition,” she 
said to herself, “and her death alone has 
brought this transformation.” 

Patiently Mr. Railton listened to his 
son’s appeal. But he was not to be moved 
to take action in the matter. “If you can 
win over your mother,” he said to his 
son, “I shall not hold out, although Sir 
Athelstan and I can never be friends.” 

Before the interview was ended, one of 
the chief cashiers of the bank came in and 
showed a certain draft to Mr. Railton, who 
blanched a little, but shook his head 
decisively. 

“No; distinctly, no!” he said to the 
cashier, who retired, but presently reap- 
peared, and said in a low voice: 

“The lady requests a private inter- 
view.” 

Mr. Railton hesitated for a moment, and 
then motioned to Harry to retire into an 
adjoining room. Harry heard the key 
turned behind him; but the room opened 
by another door into the general bank 
premises, and not caring to wait all alone, 
Harry went out and began a round of visits 
among the clerks, who were many of them 
old friends of his, They were fenced off 
from the public part of the bank by a 
ground-glass sereen; but a door opening 
showed the counters, with a sprinkling of 
people waiting, while a lady at one of the 
desks was trying to cram a large bundle of 
notes into a small case. 

“That woman looked uncommonly like 
Mrs. Barrington,” Harry said to himself; 
but then his father called him, and natu- 
rally he did not venture to question him 
about the matter. 
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CHAPTER VII, A SUMMONS FROM AFAR. 


GIFTED with a strong and vigorous con- 
stitution, Sir Athelstan quickly recovered 
from the effects of his seizure, excepting for 
a certain dulness and languor. 

Vanyards was now filled with guests, for 
Sir Athelstan had invited his friends from 
far and wide to celebrate his house-warming. 
Edith was, of course, the subject of uni- 
versal attention. If not yet technically 
come out, yet as the virtual mistress of the 
house she took her share in all the gaieties 
that were going. There were drives, picnics, 
excursions by land and sea, pilgrimages to 
ancient shrines, and visits to London theatres; 
dinner parties of the stately kind, balls, and 
extempore diversions of all kinds. 

But all this was interrupted by the receipt 
of a letter from that tiresome old Marquis, 
who was the official guardian of the Sicilian 
estates. 

“Excellency and Dear Friend,” ran the 
letter, “I am filled with wonder and dismay 
when I consider that you have taken no 
notice of my repeated advices.” 

(“‘ Where are they?” asked Sir Athelstan 
in wonder.) 

“Do you not know that the 15th of 
October is the date fixed by the judgement 
of the Court, when, according to that judge- 
ment, the reputed daughter of Agatha di 
Chiosso is to be produced before the Court, 
and her identity fully established? And not 
a word, not a linefrom you. I, too,amina 
painful position. The Court holds me 
responsible for the yearly sum I have re- 
mitted to your account—fifteen years at ten 
thousand lire a year, a hundred and fifty 
thousand lire—far more than I have received 
for my custody of the estates, my unwearied 
diligence, my constant services.” 

(‘ The lazy old beggar!” said Sir Athel- 
stan. ‘‘ Why, he neverstirs from his favourite 
seat in his club at Palermo, unless to be 
taken to opera or theatre, and duly brought 
back again !”) 

* But, my good friend, I have relied upon 
your honour to see me safe in this matter. 
Otherwise, I have had offers from the other 
side ; splendid offers, indeed, but I was too 
loyal to the memory of my beloved though 
distant relative. Let me recapitulate, in 
case, by some direful chance, former letters 
have failed to reach you. 

“Tt is now about a year since there 
arrived in the commune of Chiosso, an 
elderly man, who called himself the Admiral. 
Admiral the Third, the country people 
name him, to distinguish him from his 


predecessors, whose memory is preserved—I 
will not say cherished—among my country- 
men, He seems, indeed, to have held that 
rank in some distant nation. Now, he 
gives himself out as being the missing 
younger brother of Admiral the Second, 
and, therefore, an uncle of our poor lost 
Agatha. Now there is no doubt that his 
claim as such to a share in his father’s 
inheritance, is barred by prescription. But 
his attack is more dangerous. He asserts 
that the daughter of Milady Brook died 
when she was five years old, and that 
the young lady now reputed to be your 
daughter is a supposititious child. ‘Grand 
blagueur,’ this man, you will say. But how 
if he produces a procés verbal, declared by 
the woman who was the author of the 
ruse? No doubt your justification will be 
complete, but bear in mind there is not 
an instant to lose. If our friend the 
Admiral gains his first step and takes 
possession, we shall have all our business 
prepared to get him out. And, indeed, 
unless supported, I assure you I shall 
have to capitulate, and make terms with 
the enemy. In hope that you are actually 
on the way by this time, I have despatched 
the steam yacht belonging to the estateglfo 
await you at Malta, there to remain till the 
14th October, after which date, I fear, your 
presence would be useless. Thus adjuring 
haste, haste, haste, I subscribe myself with 
a thousand salutations of the warmest 
description, 
“ Excellency, 
‘* Your devoted Friend and Servant, 
* Di Brazzi.” 


Sir Athelstan flew into a violent passion 
as he mastered the contents of this letter. 

“The vile impostor,” he cried, “I will 
take him by the beard and cut his head off!” 
a threat which need not be taken literally, 
for Sir Athelstan would never have taken 
such an unfair advantage as to hold a man 
by the beard. But he was very indignant 
indeed, and especially wrathful that former 
letters had not been forwarded. Then it 
was brought home to him that he had given 
orders that Sicilian letters were not to be 
forwarded, and the Marquis’s former letters 
were at last discovered in the housekeeper’s 
store-room, where they had been placed for 
safety and forgotten. With guide-books 
and Continental time-bills before him, and 
Robinson to search them, it was made 
out that by catching the mail steamer at 
Marseilles, they would arrive at Malta more 








quickly than by any other route at present 
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available ; indeed, in plenty of time to obey 
the summons of the Sicilian Court, and 
produce the lawful heiress of the estates 
to those incredulous of her existence. 

From this moment all was confusion at 
Vanyards. Guests took their departure, 
promising to renew their visit on the return 
of the family. All were engaged in pack- 
ing, in hurried excursions to Folkestone to 
purchase this and the other. And Edith 
was obliged to write and put off the visit 
of her schoolfellows. 

“Those three dear girls,” she sighed. 
‘How disappointed they will be!” 

All was ready in time, and the steamer 
that awaited the tidal train from London 
that evening had on board His Excellency 
the Envoy, the Envoy’s daughter, his 
private secretary, his sister (familiarly 
known as Aunt Zoo), his familiar Robin- 
son, with maids and men-servants. Just as 
the last gangway was removed, a young 
man sprang on board, and his portmanteau 
was hurled after him. Another of those 
strange coincidences so frequent in real 
life, as Sir Athelstan sarcastically ob- 
served. Here was Harry Railton, who had 
abandoned his yacht to be laid up for the 
winter, and was about to start on a 
Mediterranean tour. 

“Thank God he is here !” said Robinson, 
who, perhaps, was not greatly surprised to 
see him. ‘There will be one more to 
stand up against the powers of darkness.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A FLIGHT TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
SICILY, ETNA, 


MALTA, 


Ir was morning, early morning, the sun 
rising a golden ball over the purple sea, 
as the mail steamer glided softly into 
the harbour of Valetta in the rocky isle of 
Malta. The smoke of the moming gun 
curled lazily away from a white fort, and 
the report thundered in deep reverberations 
from battlement to battlement, while fife 
and drum wakened the echoes in the stirring 
but often unwelcome reveillé. The whole 
neighbourhood seemed to wake from its 
lethargy in a moment at the advent of the 
big steamer; boats made towards her from 
all parts of the harbour, and a shoal of 
brown and naked little natives were wrig- 
gling in the deep water, trying to entice the 
passengers to throw them coins, and shouting 
as they came to the surface: “ For a dive ! 
for a dive!” 

There was a general turn-out of sleepy, 
yawning passengers upon the steamer’s deck, 





and a steam-winch was puffing away, and 
the boxes, trunks, and portmanteaus of Sir 
Athelstan Brook and his party were swinging 
in mid-air, almost before the mooring-ropes 
were secured. There was a fierce rush to 
secure the baggage of the new arrivals; 
porters and touts threw themselves bodily 
upon it, 

But a dark Italian, in blue linen garments 
and a cap with narrow gold band and wide- 
spreading top, advanced and waved the 
others away. 

“My people!” he said, in a voice of 
authority ; and then, catching sight of Sir 
Athelstan: “ Excellency, Milord Brook— 
yas, all right—these for Milord,” handing a 
letter to the Knight. 

“Tt is from the Marquis,” cried Sir 
Athelstan, having mastered the contents 
of the letter. ‘The Court is sitting at 
Syracuse, and we shall just be in time, 
How many hours’ sail from here to Syracuse, 
Giacomo ¢” 

“ Excellency, barely ten,” replied the 
steward. ‘ Everything is in readiness on 
board the steamer, and you have only to 
command.” 

The voyage had been a pleasant one; 
indeed, delightful to two of the travellers, 
For Harry Railton was bound for Malta, 
like the rest. Was not his brother Jem 
stationed there, whom he was hungering to 
see? And the passage over summer seas, 
coasting Corsica and Sardinia, and hardly 
losing sight of land all the time, had been 
fruitful of opportunities of quiet love 
making; and with father and aunt on 
board, Harry could not justly be accused of 
breaking his parole, But now the time of 
parting had arrived Sir Athelstan was 
holding out his hand. 

“We shall miss you, Railton, Perhaps 
we may meet somewhere on our return, 
Edith, there is no time to lose.” 

And with outward calmness the two 
must part, under the eye of day and among 
a staring crowd. But there was the warm 
and secret pressure of the hand which is 
known in the freemasonry of love. They 
were gone, 

Then it was that Harry remembered how 
the ostensible purpose of his coming to 
Malta was to see his brother, who 
commanded a gunboat on that station. 
Singling out a sailor in the white undress 
of the Royal Navy, he asked him if the” 
“Sapphire” was in port? No, the 
“Sapphire” had gone to Naples with des- 
patches. Here was loneliness ! 

“Mr, Railton,” said a voice close at 
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CHAPTER VII, A SUMMONS FROM AFAR. 


GiFTED with a strong and vigorous con- 
stitution, Sir Athelstan quickly recovered 
from the effects of his seizure, excepting for 
a certain dulness and languor. 

Vanyards was now filled with guests, for 
Sir Athelstan had invited his friends from 
far and wide to celebrate his house-warming. 
Edith was, of course, the subject of uni- 
versal attention. If not yet technically 
come out, yet as the virtual mistress of the 
house she took her share in all the gaieties 
that were going. There were drives, picnics, 
excursions by land and sea, pilgrimages to 
ancient shrines, and visits to London theatres; 
dinner parties of the stately kind, balls, and 
extempore diversions of all kinds. 

But all this was interrupted by the receipt 
of a letter from that tiresome old Marquis, 
who was the official guardian of the Sicilian 
estates, 

“Excellency and Dear Friend,” ran the 
letter, “I am filled with wonder and dismay 
when I consider that you have taken no 
notice of my repeated advices.” 

(‘‘ Where are they?” asked Sir Athelstan 
in wonder.) 

“Do you not know that the 15th of 
October is the date fixed by the judgement 
of the Court, when, according to that judge- 
ment, the reputed daughter of Agatha di 
Chiosso is to be produced before the Court, 
and her identity fully established? And not 
a word, not a linefrom you. I, too,amina 
painful position. The Court holds me 
responsible for the yearly sum I have re- 
mitted to your account—fifteen years at ten 
thousand lire a year, a hundred and fifty 
thousand lire—far more than I have received 
for my custody of the estates, my unwearied 
diligence, my constant services.” 

(“ The lazy old beggar!” said Sir Athel- 
stan. ‘‘ Why, he neverstirs from his favourite 
seat in his club at Palermo, unless to be 
taken to opera or theatre, and duly brought 
back again !”) 

* But, my good friend, I have relied upon 
your honour to see me safe in this matter. 
Otherwise, I have had offers from the other 
side ; splendid offers, indeed, but I was too 
loyal to the memory of my beloved though 
distant relative. Let me recapitulate, in 
case, by some direful chance, former letters 
have failed to reach you. 

“Tt is now about a year since there 
arrived in the commune of Chiosso, an 
elderly man, who called himself the Admiral. 
Admiral the Third, the country people 
name him, to distinguish him from his 





predecessors, whose memory is preserved—I 
will not say echerished—among my country- 
men, He seems, indeed, to have held that 
rank in some distant nation. Now, he 
gives himself out as being the missing 
younger brother of Admiral the Second, 
and, therefore, an uncle of our poor lost 
Agatha. Now there is no doubt that his 
claim as such to a share in his father’s 
inheritance, is barred by prescription, But 
his attack is more dangerous. He asserts 
that the daughter of Milady Brook died 
when she was five years old, and that 
the young lady now reputed to be your 
daughter is a supposititious child. ‘Grand 
blagueur,’ this man, you will say. But how 
if he produces a procés verbal, declared by 
the woman who was the author of the 
ruse? No doubt your justification will be 
complete, but bear in mind there is not 
an instant to lose. If our friend the 
Admiral gains his first step and takes 
possession, we shall have all our business 
prepared to get him out. And, indeed, 
unless supported, I assure you I shall 
have to capitulate, and make terms with 
the enemy. In hope that you are actually 
on the way by this time, I have despatched 
the steam yacht belonging to the estate, to 
await you at Malta, there to remain till the 
14th October, after which date, I fear, your 
presence would be useless. Thus adjuring 
haste, haste, haste, I subscribe myself with 
a thousand salutations of the warmest 
description, 
“ Excellency, 
** Your devoted Friend and Servant, 
“ Di Brazzi.” 


Sir Athelstan flew into a violent passion 
as he mastered the contents of this letter. 

“The vile impostor,” he cried, “I will 
take him by the beard and cut his head off!” 
a threat which need not be taken literally, 
for Sir Athelstan would never have taken 
such an unfair advantage as to hold a man 
by the beard. But he was very indignant 
indeed, and especially wrathful that former 
letters had not been forwarded. Then it 
was brought home to him that he had given 
orders that Sicilian letters were not to be 
forwarded, and the Marquis’s former letters 
were at last discovered in the housekeeper’s 
store-room, where they had been placed for 
safety and forgotten. With guide-books 
and Continental time-bills before him, and 
Robinson to search them, it was made 
out that by catching the mail steamer at 
Marseilles, they would arrive at Malta more 
quickly than by any other route at present 
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available ; indeed, in plenty of time to obey 
the summons of the Sicilian Court, and 
produce the lawful heiress of the estates 
to those incredulous of her existence. 

From this moment all was confusion at 
Vanyards. Guests took their departure, 
promising to renew their visit on the return 
of the family. All were engaged in pack- 
ing, in hurried excursions to Folkestone to 
purchase this and the other. And Edith 
was obliged to write and put off the visit 
of her schoolfellows. 

“Those three dear girls,” she sighed. 
‘How disappointed they will be!” 

All was ready in time, and the steamer 
that awaited the tidal train from London 
that evening had on board His Excellency 
the Envoy, the Envoy’s daughter, his 
private secretary, his sister (familiarly 
known as Aunt Zoo), his familiar Robin- 
son, with maids and men-servants. Just as 
the last gangway was removed, a young 
man sprang on board, and his portmanteau 
was hurled after him. Another of those 
strange coincidences so frequent in real 
life, as Sir Athelstan sarcastically ob- 
served. Here was Harry Railton, who had 
abandoned his yacht to be laid up for the 
winter, and was about to start on a 
Mediterranean tour. 

* Thank God he is here!” said Robinson, 
who, perhaps, was not greatly surprised to 
see him. ‘There will be one more to 
stand up against the powers of darkness.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A FLIGHT TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
‘SICILY, ETNA. 


MALTA, 


Ir was morning, early morning, the sun 
rising a golden ball over the purple sea, 
as the mail steamer glided softly into 
the harbour of Valetta in the rocky isle of 
Malta. The smoke of the morning gun 
curled lazily away from a white fort, and 
the report thundered in deep reverberations 
from battlement to battlement, while fife 
and drum wakened the echoes in the stirring 
but often unwelcome reveillé. The whole 
neighbourhood seemed to wake from its 
lethargy in a moment at the advent of the 
big steamer; boats made towards her from 
all parts of the harbour, and a shoal of 
brown and naked little natives were wrig- 
gling in the deep water, trying to entice the 
passengers to throw them coins, and shouting 
as they came to the surface: “ For a dive ! 
for a dive !” 

There was a general turn-out of sleepy, 
yawning passengers upon the steamer’s deck, 





and a steam-winch was puffing away, and 
the boxes, trunks, and portmanteaus of Sir 
Athelstan Brook and his party were swinging 
in mid-air, almost before the mooring-ropes 
were secured. There was a fierce rush to 
secure the baggage of the new arrivals; 
porters and touts threw themselves bodily 
upon it, 

But a dark Italian, in blue linen garments 
and a cap with narrow gold band and wide- 
spreading top, advanced and waved the 
others away. 

“My people!” he said, in a voice of 
authority ; and then, catching sight of Sir 
Athelstan: “ Excellency, Milord Brook— 
yas, all right—these for Milord,” handing a 
letter to the Knight. 

“Tt is from the Marquis,” cried Sir 
Athelstan, having mastered the contents 
of the letter. ‘“ The Court is sitting at 
Syracuse, and we shall just be in time. 
How many hours’ sail from here to Syracuse, 
Giacomo ¢” 

“ Excellency, barely ten,” replied the 
steward. ‘ Everything is in readiness on 
board the steamer, and you have only to 
command.” 

The voyage had been a pleasant one; 
indeed, delightful to two of the travellers. 
For Harry Railton was bound for Malta, 
like the rest. Was not his brother Jem 
stationed there, whom he was hungering to 
see? And the passage over summer seas, 
coasting Corsica and Sardinia, and hardly 
losing sight of land all the time, had been 
fruitful of opportunities of quiet love 
making; and with father and aunt on 
board, Harry could not justly be accused of 
breaking his parole. But now the time of 
parting had arrived Sir Athelstan was 
holding out his hand. 

“We shall miss you, Railton, Perhaps 
we may meet somewhere on our return, 
Edith, there is no time to lose.” 

And with outward calmness the two 
must part, under the eye of day and among 
a staring crowd. But there was the warm 
and secret pressure of the hand which is 
known in the freemasonry of love, They 
were gone, 

Then it was that Harry remembered how 
the ostensible purpose of his coming to 
Malta was to see his brother, who 
commanded a gunboat on that station, 
Singling out a sailor in the white undress 
of the Royal Navy, he asked him if the” 
“Sapphire” was in port? No, the 
“Sapphire” had gone to Naples with des- 
patches. Here was loneliness ! 

“Mr, Railton,” said a voice close at 
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hand, “don’t turn your head, but listen, 
please. I am Robinson; I think we are 
watched. There is a traitor in the party. 
I need not name him. Harm is intended 
to Miss Edith. We are going to a wild 
country—no roads, no telegraph, no posts 
worth talking about. But it is useless to 
follow now. Remain here till you hear 
from me. If there is danger you will hear 
more swiftly, and you will do all you can.” 

“But how shall I hear?” asked Harry 
in perplexity. 

“Go to the Passagio Monti; find Luigi 
Conti—everybody knows him—he deals in 
pigeons. NowTIam called. Remember.” 

Soon the Isle of Malta became small in 
the distance—a speck—and then vanished 
below the horizon. The sea was perfectly 
calm; yachts passed, some native craft 
with great lateen sails idly flapping against 
the masts; or a trail of smoke on the 
horizon heralded the approach of some big 
steamer, making to or from the land of 
Egypt, and the Canal of Suez; for the vessel 
was crossing the track of the great watery 
highway of nations. Schools of dolphins 
disported on the surface of the deep, with 
backs so high out of the water, that the 
story of Arion seemed really not improbable, 
while others chased the flying-fish that leapt 
from the sea for short flights into the air, 
and disappeared in rainbow showers of 
spray. 

Yes, 





it was a delicious voyage, and 
especially so to Edith, a little dazzled by | 


her own sudden rise to importance—a school- 
girl one day, a Princess the next—to whom | 
the worldseemed almost too bright to be real. 

All would have been perfect, had the right | 
somebody been by her side. As it wae, | 
young Barrington was not by any means | 
disagreeable. His manner had changed, | 
and in a way that flattered Edith’s self- 
esteem. There was homage now in his 
voice and manner, and a respectful sym. | 
pathy that invited confidence. 

Before nightfall the steamer was in sight 
of Cape Passaro, but as soon as darkness 
came on, the padrone anchored for the night. 
There was a gentle breeze off shore, and 
the quiet, sleepy sounds from the land, 
the tinkling of bells, and bleating of cattle, 
with the fragrance of the orange-groves, 
and wandering lights here and there, excited 
the indefinite curiosity that arises in coming 
to a strange land. ‘Then as the sun rose, 
the coast was in full view, the hill-tops 
tinged with rosy light, and far away in 
the distance, one glowing peak. It was 
Mount Etna, from which rose a slender 





wreath of smoke, the breath of the sleeping 
voleano. 

As the day opened fair and beautiful, 
the coast along which the steamer was 
running close, shone forth in every varied 
hue, Charming ravines opened out upon 
the shore, where limpid streams glided over 
the enamelled strand ; orange-groves glowed 
with their golden fruit, tall date-palms 
waved their plumes, olive-trees clothed the 
hill-sides with tawny green; the cactus 
and the aloe bloomed by the wayside ; 
white houses shone forth from a dark back- 
ground of cypress and mountain pines. 

But the party had not occasion to land 
at Syracuse. A little boat put off from 
the harbour ; it contained the Marquis di 
Brazzi and the Registrar of the Court To 
save His Excellency trouble, the Registrar 
would make formal entry of the appearance 
of the minor and her guardian, on board 
the yacht; and they would both, Marquis 
and Greffier, take a passage to Palermo, 
where the case would finally be heard. 

Thus they sailed along the coast in lei- 
surely fashion, stopping at Catania for Etna, 
where all were full of the great eruption of 
a few months before. Then there was the 
passage through the lovely Straitsof Messina, 
with the mountains of Calabria on one 
hand, and the beautiful hills of Sicily on 
the other. They looked out for the Fata 
Morgana, but had never a glimpse of it, and 
they sailed between Scylla and Charybdis 
without any remarkable adventure. At 


; Messina they were féted, and made much 


of, and set sail with many promises to 
return and partake of even more extended 
hospitality. And then, among fairy-like 
islets, and rocks carpeted with every kind 
| of flower, they coasted along till Palermo 
came in sight, a fair white city in her golden 
‘shell, the lips of which are gardens, groves, 
and ’plantations of indescribable richness 
and colour. And above the city frowns 
the mighty mass of Pellegrino, on whose 
scarped and inaccessible heights, Hamilcar 
Barca set the Romans and all their legions 
at defiance year after year. 

At Palermo, there was more visiting, 
especially, by the Marquis’s express in- 
junctions, among the functionaries of the 
law. That was indispensable; the most 
righteous cause could not be sustained with- 
out the good-will of the administrators of 
the law; and was it to be expected they 
would give that good-will unasked? And 
Edith speedily had the whole bench on 
her side. All were eager toserve her. And 
yet— Settle with the enemy,” whispered 
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a high functionary in Sir Athelstan’s ear, 
one day at parting. 

“Decidedly, we must beard the lion in 
his den,” said Sir Athelstan. “The old 
impostor we have come to unmask is lurk- 
ing in the mountains, they say, and dis- 
tributing piles of dollars among the Maffia. 
We shall hear of him presently as in pos- 
session of your mountain castle, Edith. We 
must be there before him.” 

And the mountains looked so beautiful, 
the volutes of the golden shell, and seemed 
to say, “Come and climb us.” And s0, 
one day, a cavalcade set out, horsemen 
and horsewomen, with the baggage loaded 
upon mules, and before and behind an escort 
of mounted carabineers, who kept a sharp 
look-out to right and left. For the Maffia 
had been busy lately, and brigandage was 
rife, and the young people of half-a-dozen 
communes, rather than join the army in 
their turn, had taken to the hills ; and in the 
very centre of the most disturbed districts 
lay the Castle of Chiosso, the home of 
Edith’s forefathers. Thus it was a long 
and well-armed train that rode forth that 
summer morning from Palermo — pictu- 
resque, too, on the whole. But everybody 
laughed at Robinson, who was perched on 
the back of a mule, with a hamper in front 
of him, which he would entrust to no human 
creature. The hamper contained neither 
wine nor creature comforts— only three 
lovely carrier pigeons, 


CHAPTER IX. THE MOUNTAIN CASTLE, 


Tue Vale of Chiosso—don’t look for it 
on the map, for it is necessary in this 
narrative to disguise the name of the 
exact locality—but the vale lies among 
the higher ranges of the Sicilian mountains. 
There was an old Norman tower on the rock 
that overlooked the pass; at the head of 
the valley grassy mounds hid the founda- 
tions of the walls of some settlement of 
the early Greeks, and on a green plateau 
stood the broken marble columns of a 
temple. The little village church was 
Byzantine, and some Saracenic chief had 
built a pleasure-house close by, whose 
remains were scattered here and there in 
fragments of glazed tiles and enamels, A 
rock-cut amphitheatre betrayed the finger 
of old Rome, and even the men of Carthage 
had left their impress in traces of carnage 
and destruction. But all the relics of old 
times were clothed and covered with luxu- 
rious vegetation. There was nothing of 
the death of winter in this land, and semi- 





tropical plants flourished and flowered in 
wild confusion, and mingled with all the 
choicest blooms of temperate climes, 

The successor of the old Norman castle 
on the rock was a modest house, built of 
the ruddy sandstone of the district, sur- 
rounded by a substantial wall, the whole 
forming a quadrangular enclosure ; and the 
upper windows of the house commanding 
the whole range of enclosing wall, had 
probably been arranged for defensive pur- 
poses. Anyhow, when the big gates were 
shut and barred, and the huge watch-dogs 
patrolled the enclosure, there was little 
danger of surprise from any sudden attack. 
The old porter at the gate kept a vigilant 
eye on strangers even during the daytime, 
and the rope of the great alarm-bell in the 
turret hung ready to his hand. 

A suite of rooms had always been kept 
in a habitable condition for the occupation 
of the owners of the estate, or latterly, of 
the factor. There was a cool, pleasant 
hall where a marble bust of Horatio Nelson 
presided over the scene, and scattered all 
about were portraits of the great Admiral, 
The lovely face of Emma, Lady Hamilton, ° 
smiled witchingly from the walls, and 
pictures of naval battles and trophies -of 
arms suggested the ruling tastes of the 
former occupants of the castle. 

At the evidences of these tastes the fas- 
tidious Sir Athelstan shrugged his shoulders. 
He admired Lady Hamilton indeed, but 
the rest was caviare to him. But Edith 
delighted in everything she saw. She 
roamed and rummaged about the deserted 
old chambers; and explored the country 
round about for miles. Here and there, 
from some commanding summit, the peak 
of Etna could be made out when sunset 
rays glowed on the mountain tops, and 
far away to the north the blue Mediterra- 
nean bounded the hvurizon. Distant excur- 
sions were prohibited as dangerous, although 
there were no signs of danger in the neigh- 
bourhood. Barrington, indeed, laughed at 
the notion of fear. English people had 
brigandage on the brain, and Chiosso was 
really as safe as Malvern or Mentone. 
Once or twice Edgar Barrington had made 
distant shooting excursions, had slept at 
cottage or cabaret, and returned without 
much game, but with glowing accounts 
of the hospitality and kindness of the 
neighbouring population ; and on the faith 
of these representations the carabineers had 
ridden back to their barracks at Palermo. 

The claimant of the estates had been heard 
of, but not seen, The villagers reported 
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dently well acquainted with all the affairs of 
Chiosso, and who had recalled to the remem- 
brance of the patriarchs of the village many 
occurrences that could hardly have been 
known to a stranger. 

But in the course of time there came a 
missive from the man himself, delivered | 
by a rough-looking mountaineer, and ad- | 
dressed to Sir Athelstan. The writer w as | 
an old man, and only desirous to end his 
days in peace, was the purport of the letter. 
He had no children, but he regarded the | 
grandson of an old comrade who had been | 


son. This young man was handsome, 
brave, and accomplished. Why not end 
this dispute and save the family honour, 
which would be compromised by the reve- 
lations which he had it in his power to 
make? Let the young people marry, and 
end this miserable warfare. 

Sir Athelstan was too much of a diplo- 
matist to return any definite answer. ‘“ Pro- 
duce your young man,” was the substance 
of his reply. The messenger disappeared, 
but returned in a few hours’ time with a 
further missive. 

“The Admiral,” for so he termed himself, 
“was prepared to meet Sir Athelstan and 
produce the candidate for the hand of his 
daughter There was a country tavern 
about five miles from Chiosso, known as 
Il Fosea, with a famous chestnut-tree in 
front of it. Under this tree the meeting 
would be held; the Admiral would be there 
at noon on the following day, accompanied 
only by a friend. Let Sir Athelstan bring 
his secretary and no other witness.” 

* Agreed,” wrote Sir Athelstan He took 
no one into his confidence; he only re- 
quested Mr Barrington to be ready to 
accompany him on an excursion on horse- 
back at eleven the following morning. 

“T am going too, of course,” suggested 
Edith. 

But Sir Athelstan shook his head. “I 
shall leave you in Robinson’s charge, and 
you are not to stir beyond the gates till I 
return.” 

Robinson was seriously alarmed at Sir 
Athelstan’s departure, accompanied only 
by Barrington, but somewhat reassured 
when, at parting, the Knight whispered in 
his ear that he was going to meet the rascally 
old Admiral. For it was not from that 
quarter that Robinson’s fears were the 
keenest. If Barrington hoped to marry 
Miss Edith, he was not likely to take the 
part of the man who was trying to rob 








him to be a very old man, who was evi- | 


killed by his side, in the light of his own | 


her of her inheritance. Still, the faithful 
retainer was uneasy; and as soon as Sir 
Athelstan was out of sight, he mustered the 
garrison of the castle. It was not a strong 
one. Giacomo had come with the party as 
major-domo; he was faithful, no doubt. 
The engineer of the steamer, too, had 
| Joined the party, having undertaken to 
| tepair the machinery of the farm, He 
was a Scotchman, one Hector Macphail, 
now a great friend of Robinson’s, and true 
| as steel. All the English servants had 
been left at Palermo, except Edith’s little 
maid. 

In the meantime, Sir Athelstan rode 
gaily enough to the conference, chatting 
away to Barrington, who, for once, had 
' nothing to say for himself, but rode beside 
his patron pale, silent, and agitated. Soon 
they came in sight of the big chestnut-tree. 

‘Tether our horses here, Barrington, and 
wait till I return; it is always well to 
ensure a line of retreat.” 

Barrington smiled a ghastly smile. “Lend 
me your revolver, then, and I will defend 
the steeds,” 

An old man was waiting, seated upon the 
bench, and beside him a companion, but, 
strange to say, @ woman. 

“He has not thought fit to bring out 
his young man,” was Sir Athelstan’s first 
comment. “ Perhaps this is his mother.” 

The old man arose, saluted Sir Athelstan 
courteously, and exchanged with him some 
trifling civilities. He seemed to be a gentle- 
man, after all. Perhaps he was not an 
impostor. He was a smoker, too, and the 
pair seated themselves amicably enough, 
with their cigars, under the tree. The 
lady had retired into the background. She 
was closely wrapped up in cloak and hood, 
and only bowed slightly in acknowledge- 
ment of Sir Athelstan’s salutation. 

T will tell you my story in a few words,” 
began the old man, his phrases interrupted 
by puffs of smoke. “I am the son of the 
old Admiral. There are few of my 
generation now left on the earth. I was 
not a good son—that I admit. I did not 
love my brother; I attempted his life, and 
had to fly. I went to America, and took 
service with the Republic of Peru. Some 
years after, I was joined by my great friend, 
Salvini. He, too, ha been in trouble; 
he had killed a man, and escaped to join 
me. He served on board my ship; we 
fought the enemy together, and one day he 
was struck down by my side. In dying he 
commended to me his daughter. His wife 
he did not trouble himself about, and, in 
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effect, she did not grieve for him ; and when 
the news of his death reached the island, 
she married my brother—known as the 
young Admiral That daughter’s name 
was Sybil. I fear that my trust was 
poorly executed—but here she is to speak 
for herself. Approach, my daughter, and 
address our good friend, Sir Athelstan.” 

The truth burst upon Sir Athelstan in 
one vivid flash, and he saw the whole plot 
to which he had fallen a victim. The hoary 
scoundrel by his side was Salvini himself ; 
a murderer who had escaped from justice. 
His story was partly true. The precious 
pair, Salvini and the Admiral’s son, had no 
doubt been together in America. The latter 
had been killed, but his death, either by 
Salvini’s contrivance or mere accident, had 
been reported as that of Salvini. The 
reputed widow had married the young 
Admiral, with whom scandal had connected 
her name long before. Heavens! do people’s 
sins thus come home to roost, and settle upon 
their innocent descendants? What had 
poor Agatha done, that she should have 
been linked with this poisonous brood? 
What, Edith—who was now in the power 
of this scoundrelly confederacy? His own 
fate, he did not doubt, was sealed. He 
understood now the young man’s parched 
lips and glassy tongue; a murderer had 
ridden by his side, and one not inured to 
the business, like his mother. 

Thus, as the woman approached, Sir 
Athelstan barely glanced at her; he was 
thinking, How can I warn that poor girl? 

“Sir Athelstan,” said the woman—it 
was indeed Mrs. Barrington—in a harsh, 
forced voice, “will you not receive my 
thanks for the many kindnesses you have 
shown me, and accept my excuses for the 
little mystification we have practised upon 
you? It only requires your assent to give it 
a happy ending.” 

“Well, let us hear,” said Sir Athelstan, 
putting a strong control on himself. He 
was only fighting for time, and he thought 
the woman knew it. 

* Presuming on your consent,” said Mrs. 
Barrington, ‘we have a priest close at hand. 
You will send a note to Edith.” Sir 
Athelstan shuddered at hearing those cruel 
lips pronounce that name. ‘‘ You will send 
a note to Edith, asking her to join you. 
My son will escort her, and bring her here 
as his beautiful bride. The priest will soon 
tie the knot, and anything irregular in the 
union can afterwards be made good.” 

“ And Edith will return with me?” asked 
Sir Athelstan, still fighting for time. 





“She will remain with her husband, of 
course,” replied Mrs. Barrington, with a 
hideous smile. ‘You would not part a 
newly-wedded pair. Edgar, are you ready?” 

“T am ready, mother,” said Edgar, ad- 
vancing towards the group, all held in 
suspense ; the old man with his assumed air 
of patriarchal benevolence, Mrs. Barrington 
with her false smile, and Sir Athelstan, 
seemingly irresolute and undecided. 

“ And if I refuse?” asked Sir Athelstan, 
who saw that the critical moment had 
arrived, 

“In that case, the message would go all 
the same,” replied Mrs. Barrington. 

“T see. You threaten me! Stand aside, 
erew of scoundrels!” cried Sir Athelstan, 
dashing Edgar to the ground, and making 
for his horse. But half-a-dozen men 
rushed out from the little cabaret. One 


threw himself upon his knee and fired, then 
another; at the third shot Sir Athelstan 
rolled over on the turf. 


CHAPTER X. A NIGHT ATTACK, 


Rosinson stood in-the gateway of the 
Castle of Chiosso, shading his eyes from 
the afternoon sun, and gazing anxiously 
along the bridle-path by which Sir Athel- 
stan’s return might be expected. There 
was no distinct cause for alarm, and yet 
Robinson’s uneasiness continually increased. 
It might be only fancy, but it seemed to 
him that the villagers, as they passed to 
or from their labour in their little patches 
of ground, cast anxious looks at the castle, 
as if they expected something to happen 
there. A young fellow stopped and said 
that he had heard shots among the hills— 
only three, but these one after the other, 
quite closely. But then there were often 
shots among the hills. Still, Robinson 
held himself on guard. 

Presently, out of the dazzle of sunshine, 
came a picturesque-looking mountaineer, 
his gun behind his back, and approached 
the gate. He drew from his cartridge- 
pouch a letter which he handed to the 
porter, “For Her Excellency the Princess.” 
Presently Edith came bounding into the 
courtyard with the opened letter. 

“ Robinson, we are to join my father and 
dine under the chestnut-trees. To start at 
once, and Giacomo to follow with the pro- 
visions. Oh, don’t look so suspicious, 
Robinson, and dread ambuscades from 
every corner. Here is the note in Mr, 
Barrington’s own hand.” 

“‘Then we don’t stir, Miss Edith,” said 
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Robinson. “I have your father’s orders 
and I take none from understrappers.” 

Edith looked vexed and indignant; when 
the messenger, seeing that the answer to 
his despatch was in uncertainty, advanced 
and spoke to Edith in Italian. 

“ Signorina, I was forgetting part of my 
message. Here is your father’s ring as a 
token that I am a true messenger.” 

Robinson took the ring as if to hand 
it to his young mistress, examined it, and 
motioned to the porter to seize the mes- 
senger. But the mountaineer was too 


porter, he dashed through the gateway and 
up the path to the hills, a mocking laugh 
ringing from his lips. 

“What does it all mean?” cried Edith, 
pale with emotion. “Can anything have 
happened ?” 

“Tt means, dear Miss Edith, I am 
afraid, that your father has got into the 
hands of the brigands. Don’t fret; he is 
safe enough; they don’t hurt people who 
are worth ransoming.” 

“But Mr, Barrington’s letter?” urged 
Edith. 

“People don’t mind what they write 
with the muzzle of a rifle at their ear, 
What we have to do now is to keep them 
out of this. To-night we shall have them.” 

But it was a worse affair than brigands 
Robinson feared. Nor did he believe in 
his own suggestion of the muzzle of a 
rifle, and soon. He believed in his heart 
now that Sir Athelstan had been murdered. 
However, there was no time to be lost. 
The gate was barricaded; arms were 
examined and loaded; a plan of defence 
agreed upon. Robinson’s plan was this ; 
he did not claim it as original, but he had 
often discussed the matter with his mistress 
when the country had been disturbed : 

Let the assailants once establish them- 
selves within the walled enclosure, and the 
house was as good as captured ; they must 


quite insufficient to man the walls; hence 
the defence must be made from the upper 
windows. As soon as darkness came on, 
every room on the ground fluor was lighted 
up brilliantly, and every curtain drawn 
back so that the light streamed into the 
courtyard and lit up every corner. 

“The electric light would be useful now,” 
said the engineer, surveying the prepara- 
tions. “TI’ll just instal a system here for 
you when this little job is over.” 

The rooms upstairs had been cleared for 
action, and holes broken through the par- 
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be kept outside. But the garrison was / 





titions to ensure freedom of circulation. 
At first there had been some amount of 
incredulity in the household, with a feeling 
that Sir Athelstan would return presently, 
and pitch into them all. But as darkness 
came on, and no more tidings, all saw that 
something serious had happened, and worked 
with a will. Fortunately, Sir Athelstan 
had brought up with him a case of ex- 
cellent breech-loading rifles, with abundance 
of cartridges, Even Aunt Zoo grasped one 
of the rifles, and vowed she would sell her life 
dearly. Edith moved about from one group 
to the other, full of quiet determination. 

The night passed slowly on, and Robin- 
son began to think that no attack would be 
made, when, in the stillness, a slight scraping 
noise was heard, and presently a man’s 
head and shoulders appeared above the 
wall. The glow of light in the courtyard 
evidently puzzled and confused him, but 
as two or three shots rang out from the 
upper windows, he seemed to realise the 
situation and threw himself lightly over the 
wall and made for the house. A shot, how- 
ever, brought him down before he reached 
its shelter, and he lay groaning in the space 
between. At the same time, two or three 
more heads which appeared above the wall, 
drew forth such a shower of bullets that they 
disappeared in double-quick time. Then the 
assailants, evidently disconcerted, retired to a 
distance, and opened fire upon the house— 
an irregular, dropping fire that knocked the 
plaster and slates about, but that hurt no one. 
After a time the firing ceased, and all was 
quiet once more, except for the continued 
groans of the wounded man in the court- 
yard. 

“We must go and help him,” said Edith; 
“he is wounded and suffering.” The men 
of the party opposed this, they could not 
burden themselves with prisoners; but Aunt 
Zoo and Edith insisted on bringing him in. 
A bullet had pierced his neck, and he was 
fast bleeding to death. More of Miss 
Goodchild’s curriculum came in useful here, 
Ambulance class, bandages, and compresses 
—Fdith was skilled in all this, and stopped 
the bleeding, and plugged and bandaged the 
wound with great dexterity. The man 
kissed her hand gratefully; he was young, 
and not ill-looking or ferocious. Edith 
asked him gently: ‘‘ What harm have we 
done you, my friend, that you should come 
and try and take our lives?” 

He murmured one word, “ Maffia.” 

“God help us,” cried Robinson, “if the 
Maffia are against us!” The Maffia is a 
secret society many thousands strong, bound 
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under terrible penalties to obey the orders 
of the chiefs of the Order. All prudent 
people give a wide berth to the Maffia, and 
if they have the misfortune to offend it, 
wind up their affairs and quit the island. 

“Ask him,” said Robinson to Edith, 
“who set the Maffia against us?” Edith 
asked the question. The prisoner took a 
quick glance around, and replied in a 
whisper : “ Salvini.” 

That was enough for Robinson, who, now 
that it was too late, saw, like his master, the 
trap into which they had fallen. But no 
further attack took place that night; day 
dawned and the Maffia dispersed, keeping 
a cordon, however, on watch upon the house. 

As soon as the sun was fairly above the 
horizon, Robinson asked Edith to accom- 
pany him to the watch-tower or belfry, 
where beneath the louvres of the bell cham- 
ber, a small room existed, with windows 
looking over the surrounding country. 

‘‘Here is where our last stand is to be 
made,” said Robinson. ‘“ We will draw up 
these steps, and sell our lives dearly. But 
there is yet a chance.” 

Opening the door carefully, he showed 
Edith that he had converted the room into 
a pigeon-loft, where three lovely Antwerp 
Carriers sat each in his box, and cooed 
disconsolately. 

“You shall soon be home again, little 
birds,” said Robinson. “Do you know 
where their home is, Miss Edith? It’s at 
Malta, and Mr. Harry Railton knows where- 
abouts. You see these three little quills. 
Each has a letter inside, and I tie one under 
each pigeon’s left wing. Now they are 
ready, miss, I shall throw them out.” 

“Let me hold them first,” said Edith, 
with tears in her voice. And she took 
each one, and stroked it, and kissed its pretty 
slender bill. ‘‘ Dears, you will see him; 
take this for me—a last loving greeting.” 

The birds circled upwards into the blue 
sky of morning, hovered irresolute for a few 
minutes, and then struck out in swift flight 
almost due south. A fusillade of shots 
was directed at them from the neighbouring 
rocks, but the birds never swerved in their 
flight, and were soon out of sight. 


CHAPTER XI. A LOVER TO THE RESCUE, 


Harry Ratton had not been altogether 
dull during his stay at Malta; he had 


cruised about in all sorts of craft ; from the. 


Admiral’s flagship, of goodness knows how 
many thousand tons, down to a little crazy 
market boat that held comfortably only a 





basket of oranges, and the brown little slip 
of a girl who sailed it. Then he had been 
a welcome guest at the various messes and 
clubs, naval and military. 

The “Sapphire” had returned from her 
cruise, and Jem was engaged in harbour 
work at present, so that the brothers saw a 
good deal of each other. Harry visited Luigi 
every morning in the Passagio Monti, to 
chat with the worthy pigeon-fancier, and 
see if there were any arrivals from Sicily. 
But time went on, and no news came, and 
Harry was getting tired of inactivity. His 
brother had prevailed on the Admiral to 
order him out for a cruise, and had obtained 
leave to take Harry as a guest. A run 
round Sicily would be pleasant enough, 
and Harry might pick up some news of his 
sweetheart on the round, 

But one morning Luigi burst into the 
room—the huge, cool, white-washed apart- 
ment where Harry kept house with his 
brother—Luigi, with a pigeon under his 
arm, and in a high state of excitement. 
Yes, there was a message from Sicily : 

‘“‘Sir Athelstan a prisoner or killed, Edith 
and the others besieged by the Maffia. 
Edgar Barrington a traitor, and among 
the besiegers. Can hold out forty-eight 
hours—no longer. Six a.m., Chiosso, at 
the Castle, 15th January, 1887.” 

Harry sprang from his chair and darted 
out in search of his brother, Everything 
depended on his impressing Jem with the 
same ardour that he felt himself. 

Luckily Jem was on board his gunboat, 
and mounted to a white heat at the news, 
A boat was manned, and was soon dashing 
through the harbour to the Admiral’s ship. 
After a brief interview, Jem came out 
triumphant. 

“T have got carte blanche. Now let us 
see; here is the chart; sixty miles to 
Terrenova, six hours, Forty miles over the 
hills to Chiosso, rough mule-tracks, moun- 
tain passes; can’t allow less than ten 
hours ; that makes sixteen hours, and eight 
to circumvent the enemy. In twenty-four 
hours, Harry, you shall see your sweetheart, 
and bring her off. Then we cut across the 
island to Palermo, where the boat stands in 
to meet us; and away before the Sicilians 
know how they have been licked. Will 
that do, old man ?” 

Harry wrung his brother’s hand fervently. 
“You are a worthy successor of Nelson, 
old chap,” he said. 

There was only one stipulation the Ad- 
miral made. The boys were not to em- 
broil two friendly nations. There was no 
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time for diplomatic overtures, but somehow 
or other the Queen’s uniform must be kept 
out of the mess. A bright idea flashed 
upon Harry ; his brother put him on shore, 
and he darted into the immense stores of 
Cappelonis, and bought and put in his 
cab twelve tourist suits of all sizes, twelve 
field-glasses and cases, twelve Baedeker’s 
Guides, with twelve tourists’ haversacks, 
Then a hurried visit to the bank, and with 
a sack of silver dollars and a smaller bag of 
gold, Harry felt himself equipped for the 
campaign. Jem had done his work well in 
the meantime, and the moment Harry came 
on board, the gunboat steamed away. 

On the voyage the crew was mustered, 
and their commander called for six volun- 
teers for a service of danger. All the crew 
stepped forward-—they were all good men— 
and Jem picked out six who he thought 
would fit the tourist suits. Then, when 
the gunboat neared the shore, she put off a 
boat containing eight respectable-looking 
British tourists, to all appearance, who 
landed on a lonely part of the beach with- 
out exciting any attention—the whole 
south coast is lonely and desolate, more or 
less—and at once pushed on for the hills, 
across wastes and moors. It was now after- 
noon, and the way was difficult and toil- 
some, but the sailors were in excellent 
spirits. Jack regarded the whole affair as 
a frolic, and, delighted with his new togs, 
indulged in all kinds of gambols. 

Luckily they came upon the head-quarters 
of a sulphur-mine, the manager of which 
was an Englishman, who lent them horses 
and mules, upon which their progress was 
far more rapid. In this way, with oe- 
casional relays, they reached the foot of 
the hills, and again took to marching on 
foot. It was dark, but starlit; they had 
only taken six hours on the journey, and 
were not more than ten miles from Chiosso, 
All the honest people they met strongly 
dissuaded them from continuing their jour- 
ney. The news of the arrival of a strong 
party of rich English tourists had already 
been spread among the hills. There was 
trouble already in that quarter, and no 
man’s life was safe after dark. The party 
engaged a guide, and passed on. 

Within, as they calculated, three miles 
of Chiosso, a formidable obstacle presented 
itself. A mule-cart had been overturned 
across the path, trees had been felled, form- 
ing an abattis, and the barrels of half-a- 
dozen long guns appeared over the barricade. 

“No passage,” was shouted as they 
approached. 


-daughter’s hands, “he is not worthy of it. 





“By whose orders?” demanded Jem, 
who had picked up Italian on the station. 

“ The Maffia,” was the reply. 

“We are peaceable travellers; we may 
encamp in the vicinity?” asked Jem, in a 
conciliatory tone. 

“‘ Willingly,” was the reply. 

Then the party lit a fire in a sheltered 
spot, and prepared their evening meal in 
the most easy manner, and Jem and Harry 
held counsel together in a low voice. They 
must rush the barricade at daylight—the 
bandits would have the advantage in a 
night attack. Harry determined to go out 
on the scout, he said, and try to reach the 
castle. 

The country was here mountainous and 
highly picturesque, as far as could be judged 
in the darkness. At the foot of the pre- 
cipitous height, near the edge of which the 
party were encamped, could be heard the 
murmur of a considerable stream. Lights 
were visible, too, as if from a village or 
country-house. It was probable that its 
inhabitants were unconnected with the 
brigands, and, if so, information might be 
gained from them. 

Harry cautiously descended the precipi- 
tous ground and arrived at a mill —a 
deserted mill, as it seemed, and yet lights 
shone from the dwelling with which it was 
connected. Harry made his way to the 
lighted window, and looked in. 

An old man—such an evil-looking old 
man !—was sitting at a desk in a sparely 
but tastefully-furnished room. In one 
corner of the room was a couch, upon which 
a form was stretched, perhaps in sleep. 

To the old man entered a woman—it 
was Mrs. Barrington. 

‘* Dearest,” said the old man caressingly, 
‘fall is arranged; the Maffia storm the 
house at daybreak. All the inmates will 
disappear—sad necessity !——except Edith. 
Let our dear boy be warned; Edith will 
be brought to him by break of day. It 
now only remains to dispose of our guest 
here, whose tough hide seems impervious 
to bullets.” 

“JT have thought of that, father,” said 
Mrs. Barrington, producing a crystal phial 
enamelled with gold. 

The old man’s face assumed an expression 
of rapturous devotion as he gazed upon this 
phial. ‘But no,” he said, putting the 
bottle back with great veneration into his 


There is not much left, alas! and the secret 
is lost. Our ancestors had it from the 
Borgias. No; leave him to me, my child.” 
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Mrs. Barrington shuddered. ‘ Not while 
I am here.” 

‘No, no; go, my darling, go to our deary 
boy.” 

The woman went out at a leisurely pace, 
and crossing the bridge above the house was 
lost to sight. The old man took out a knife, 
earefully felt the edge, and approached the 
couch. He withdrew the covering gently 
from the face of the recumbent figure. It 
was Sir Athelstan’s, gaunt, blood-stained, 
disfigured, but still the face of a living man. 

“Tf he wakes from that sleep, he will 
recover,” muttered the old man; “very 
well, he must not wake.” He lifted his 
knife to give the necessary quietus, when 
he was grasped in Harry’s powerful arms. 
There was no room for mercy; Harry held 
him by the neck so that he could neither 
breathe nor utter a cry; held him till there 
was no sign of life about him. 

Sir Athelstan awoke just as the struggle 
finished. His eyes were calm and sane; the 
fever of his wounds had left him. 

“That was well done, my boy,” he said. 
“ Are you alone?” 

Harry hastily explained how matters 
stood. 

“Leave me,” said Sir Athelstan, “I am 
safe here if I lock the door—no one dared 
disturb the old wretch at hisstudies. Bring 


your men down to the river, follow it up- 


wards for three miles till you cometoa wooden 
bridge ; cross the bridge, follow a footpath 
on the left bank that will lead you to the 
old Norman tower. From there you will 
see the lights of Chiosso. Bring away all 
you find alive. There are horses in plenty. 
Do not follow the road to Palermo—they 
will waylay you with overpowering numbers. 
Come this way back and pick me up if Iam 
alive ; anyhow, cross the stone bridge here, 
and follow the road for six miles or so ; that 
will bring you into a more settled country 
and you can easily get a guide; but Giacomo 
knows the way, or Robinson.” 

Harry understood all this, and followed 
Sir Athelstan’s directions; he locked the 
door upon Sir Athelstan, and closed the 
shutters behind him as he passed out by 
the window. He rejoined his comrades un- 
observed. But here a difficulty presented 
itself. A number of the brigands had 
joined the party by the bivouac fire. They 
had been hospitably entertained. The 
tourists had laughed and joked with them. 

“Jem,” cried Harry, as he approached, 
“there is a lovely waterfall down here. 
The moon will be up soon ; let us all go and 





They all rushed down shouting and 
laughing, the brigands as merrily as the 
rest—were not their friends only walking 
further into the trap? But as they ap- 
proached the old mill, the mountaineers en- 
joined silence on their companions. They 
evidently feared the old man of the mill. 
Then they passed up the bed of the river 
till the old wooden bridge was in sight. 
At first the brigands demurred to crossing 
this ; but what did it matter? It was only 
further into the trap. 

“Ruins! ruins!” shouted the tourists, 
as they came in sight of the old towers. 

“Those English are mad upon ruins,” 
murmured the bandits. 

At last, then, they were in sight of the 
Castle of Chiosso, the inhabited castle 
shining as if in festivity. As usual, Harry 
went forward to reconnoitre, while the 
rest threw themselves upon the ground 
to rest, As Harry passed incautiously out 
of the shadow of the trees, a shot was fired 
from the house which cut the branches 
above his head. Harry retired into the 
shade again. The garrison were on the 
alert, evidently ; but how to communicate 
with them without alarming the foe? Harry 
remembered a song he had sung once from 
the sea, as his boat lay beneath Aunt Zoo’s 
cottage. Edith doubtless remembered, too, 
and adapting it to present circumstances, 
inspired by the emotion of the moment, he 
raised his rich baritone voice to its full 
compass as he sang: 


When danger threatens those we love, 
And light in darkness we would show, 
Some inspiration from above 
Guides fond and faithful hearts below. 
The eyes of Love are quick to see, 
The ears of Love are quick to hear. 
I come, I come to rescue thee ; 
Courage, sweetheart, for I am near ! 


Believe me, dear, I would convey 

Fresh life to thee in this brief song ; 
To bear thee from thy foes away, 

Mine heart is nerved, mine arm is strong. 
Oh, tremble not, nor be cast down, 

The light doth Grout the clouds appear ; 
Success will soon our efforts crown, 

For I am here! Yes, I am here! 


Ah! darkest when the — doth seem, 
And black and troubled is the sky, 
The East puts forth one golden gleam, 
To show the welcome dawn is nigh. 
Though adverse winds blow off the land, 
Cast from thine heart, love, every fear ; 
To rescue thee I am at hand, 
The hour has come, and I am here! 


As Harry’s voice died away, the conclu- 
ding bars of the air sounded softly in the 
distance, repeated on a piano. ‘The sounds 
were from the castle, and Harry knew that 
his signal had been understood. 





have a look at it.” 
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At the first note of the song Jem had 
risen, and, motioning to his men to follow 
him, advanced towards his brother; the 
brigands had risen, too, each man selecting 
one of the travellers. The chief brigand 
was a little in advance, and, coming upon 
Harry just at the conclusion of his song, 
cried, ‘‘ Peace, you fool !” and was about to 
strike him down. This man Jem shot 
through the heart, and crying, “ Now, my 
lads!” there was a general scuffle, a ringing 
of pistol-shots, and finally three hearty 
cheers from the tars, as, having disposed 
of their would-be murderers, they doubled 
across the open and made for the castle 
gate. Robinson was in the gateway—ah, 
and Edith, too. Who could paint the 
meeting? Words fail in the presence of 
such joy and love, 

The Maffia was disconcerted ; it knew not 
where nor how it had been defeated ; but 
there was a general sauve qui peut, which 
cleared the road for the next few hours. 
The garrison marched out unconquered, but 
without parade. Sir Athelstan’s directions 
were faithfully carried out; the Knight 
himself was picked up and carried away on 
a stretcher by the tourist tars. 


CHAPTER XII, 
A RUN TO NICE—THE EARTHQUAKE, 


Wuen the escaped garrison reached 
Palermo with their deliverers, their friends 
hailed them as though they had risen from 
the dead. Some rumour of the disturb- 
ances among the hills had reached the city, 
and the authorities had even contemplated 
the despatch of a column of carabineers to 
the scene. It was evident that the Maffia, 
which had been officially regarded as “ ex- 
tinct,” was once more in full force, and no 
doubt many causes had contributed to the 
outbreak. The estate of Chiosso had been 
largely improved during the minority of the 
heiress—improved, that is, by the introduc- 
tion of machinery, roads, and trams in the 
vicinity of the sulphur-mines. Ancient 
industries had been disturbed, and all the 
odium of the changes had fallen upon the 
English proprietors, little as they had to do 
with the matter. 

“A chi ti toglie il pane, e tu toglili la 
vita” —‘ Who takes thy bread, take thou 
his life,” had been the motto of the gather- 
ing. 

ot would never do to stop at Palermo, 
everybody said, where the “ extinct” Maffia 
had thousands of adherents. And then Sir 
Athelstan would recover from his wounds 





much more quickly and certainly, away 
from the tainted atmosphere of a large 
town, and in the pure ozone of the air at 
sea. Sir Athelstan gladly accepted a pas- 
sage on board Jem’s gunboat, accompanied 
by Aunt Zoo, Edith, and the maid Alethea, 
the last infatuated girl actually becoming 
engaged to one of the “ Sapphire ” lads on 
the passage. 

They looked in upon the Bay of Naples, 
cruised along the coast, landed at Civita 
Vecchia, and paid a flying visit to Rome. 
On the little quarter-deck they passed 
many a pleasant hour. Sir Athelstan 
was a capital raconteur, and told many of 
his experiences to an interested circle of all 
the leisurely people on board, while the 
men on duty would listen in snatches, and 
piece together the scattered fragments 
among themselves. One of Sir Athelstan’s 
stories has been saved from oblivion, and, 
not to interrupt the thread of this narrative, 
will be found elsewhere.* 

Presently the coast of the Riviera was 
reached, and the whole party disembarked 
at Nice, and were there joined by the rest 
of the suite, including Robinson, who had 
come over by the regular steamer some days 
before. 

Robinson met his master with an anxious 
face. The post had just brought him a 
letter from Maephail, the engineer, which 
he handed to Sir Athelstan : 


‘Dear Rosinson,— 

‘*There has been a fine hunt for the 
woman Barrington and her son, but they 
have got clean away in a sulphur steamer 
for Liverpool. I’m thinking yon’s an appro- 
priate medium for them—brimstone, eh ? 
Take care of the old man and the young 
lady.” 


Robinson groaned. “I don’t think we 
are safe yet, Sir Athelstan.” 

Sir Athelstan smiled. ‘She may have 
the will, but I doubt if she has the power. 
All her money is spent, and where can she 
get more j—not from me, bien entendu ” 

“A woman like that is never without 
resources ; there are ancient lovers she may 
plunder,” said Robinson, who had been 
present during the conference. 

Harry started, and the blood flew to his 
face. He remembered now that woman’s 
peculiar manner at Eastbourne, when she 
spoke of his father ; he recalled the person 
in her likeness cramming notes into her 





* “The Envoy's Story,” vide p. 34. 
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purse at his father’s bank ; his father’s em- 
barrassment, too. Oh, what if his father 
had unwittingly furnished the funds to 
carry on the cruel campaign against Edith 
and her father 3 

Meantime Robinson, the map of Europe 
before him, was tracing the course of a 
steamer from Sicily to Liverpool. She 
would touch at Gibraltar; yes, and the 
Liverpool boats touch at Cadiz—Cadiz to 
Barcelona—Barcelona to Marseilles —Mar- 
seilles to Nice. But would she know—how 
would she know where to find her quarry ? 
Through the porters and quay-loungers, who 
were all Maffia, and had seen Sir Athelstan’s 
suite embark for Nice. Why, the woman 
might have been here for days, awaiting 
the arrival of the gunboat. And she had 
caught them all off their guard. 

“Where is your young mistress?” cried 
Robinson to one of the servants. 

“Gone out,” was the reply, “with her 
maid.” 

Robinson ran down into the hall of 
the hotel. The porter had seen the young 
lady go out ; indeed, had called a voiture for 
her. A young man with dark beard and 
moustache, and a case of photographs under 
his arm, had taken his seat on the box, and 
the young lady and her maid had gone inside, 
of course. In accordance with municipal 
rules he had taken the address given from the 
voiturier. Here it was ; “Studio, Rue de la 
Roche, No. 15.” 

Robinson drove straight to the studio. 
It was a photographer’s. No young lady 
was there. A fiacre had stopped there for 
a@ moment, a dark young man had made a 
hasty enquiry as to the price of cabinet 
portraits, had returned to the cab, given a 
fresh address and driven away. Robinson 
went at once to the police-office, handed in 
a full description of the missing persons, 
and of those whom he suspected to be con- 
cerned in their abduction. He returned to 
the hotel; there was no news of Edith. 
Her father, Harry, Aunt Zoo, were all 
becoming uneasy at her absence ; Robinson’s 
report did not tend to reassure them. The 
police soon found the voiturier who drove 
the missing pair. His fare had alighted at 
such a passage, had paid him, and he had 
driven off. His male passenger seemed to 
be guiding the other two. 

The passage described was itself wide 
and respectable, but it led into a street of 
doubtful reputation and in bad odour with 
the police. All suspected houses were 
searched, and a diligent watch established, 
but no suspicious movements were observed. 





When night came on and no news was 
heard of Edith, father and lover were half- 
mad with anxiety and suspense. The only 
comforting reflection was that Edith was 
not alone. ‘The little maid was courageous 
and devoted, as she had proved during the 
siege. Robinson had been away for some 
hours ; no doubt he too was searching. 

That evening through the streets of Niee, 
a comely-looking negro gentleman in a suit 
of glistening black cloth, was observed dis- 
tributing tracts and leaflets wherever he 
went. And he went everywhere, by 
fashionable quarters, brightly-lighted streets 
of shops, business premises, industrial 
dwellings, and among the lowest slums and 
most dangerous alleys. Everywhere he dis- 
tributed his tracts; but people laughed at 
him, followed him, hooted him. So that he 
created some tumult and confusion wher- 
ever he went, and people wondered that the 
police did not stop his career. 

It was a last desperate device of Robin- 
son’s to assume this disguise. He knew 
that if Mrs. Barrington were to see her old 
friend the negro gentleman, who had 
helped her with her photographic work at 
Pevensey, not all the danger she might 
run would turn her from some attempt at 
vengeance. He trailed himself, therefore, 
as a bait through the streets for all those 
weary hours, able to realise the feelings of 
the little fish attached to a hook, expecting 
every moment the rush of the vindictive 
pike. 

The time was late in February, the 
weather cold and gloomy even in this 
favoured corner of the earth, while fierce 
gusts of the northern blast met one at 
every exposed corner, Robinson continued 
his quest, wearied, chilled, almost despair- 
ing, till night-came on. At last he was re- 
warded. 

If reward it could be called: a sharp 
stinging blow on the neck, like the cut of a 
whip, a flash and report at the same 
moment. Robinson staggered and would 
have fallen, but was supported by the 
friendly arm of a police agent. Another 
agent had secured the firer of the shot, 
with the pistol in his hand just discharged. 
In the bright light of the police-station, 
the assassin and his intended victim were 
confronted. Robinson had recovered his 
balance by this time; the bullet had only 
grazed the neck, leaving a narrow track of 
white where it had removed the dark stain. 

“You recognise the man?” 

“Perfectly. It is Edgar Barrington.” 

The young man laughed bitterly. 
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“We shall have you next time,” he said, 
and then relapsing into silence, not a word 
more could be obtained from him, 

All night long Edith’s three friends, her 
father, Harry, and Robinson, sat up and 
watched and waited, taking it in turns to 
go out and search the streets. The news 
had got about, and popular sympathy was 
excited for the missing girls. Old women 
went to the churches and prayed for them ; 
one poor, pious creature went to the father 
and asked for the name of Edith’s mother. 
Agatha, she was told, and found out some 
obscure shrine dedicated to Ste. Agathe, put 
up a candle there, and spent an hour on her 
knees. 

The night was far spent when there 
eame a mighty rushing sound in the air, 
like the beating of a thousand wings, 
followed by a thunderous roar that seemed 
to pervade the whole firmament. Every- 
thing shook and quivered ; walls rocked to 
and fro, everything moveable tumbled 
about, there was a crash of falling build- 
ings. Surely the Day of Judgement had 
dawned at last. A terrible pause of silence 
followed the first shock, and then a loud 
wail of universal panic as the whole popu- 
lation threw themselves into the streets 
with what scraps of clothing they could 
grasp in the agony of the moment. 

Well, it was an _earthquake—nothing 
more. 

The three watchers, being ready dressed, 
were among the first to help to tranquillise 
the terrified crowd of women and children 
who ran screaming through the long corri- 
dors of the hotel. 

In the streets, the tumult and confusion 
of wild panic infected even the strongest 
nerves. “To the ships!” cried some ; “ To 
the hills!” cried others; and then it was 
said that a vast wave was approaching to 
drown the ships, and that the hills were 
about to topple over and bury all beneath 
them. But in the midst of tribulation joy 
came to the three watchers, for hurrying 
along the streets, asking every one they 
met for the Hotel des , and getting no 
answer from anybody, they met the two 
lost girls, Edith and her little maid. 

Edith’s story was simple enough. A 
young man, a photographer, had come with 
a message from Harry Railton that he was 
waiting at the studio to have her portrait 
taken, with his, for a locket. ‘I went,” 
said Edith; “where would I not go if he 
called me?” And the studio had turned 
out to be a bare room opening only on a 
little narrow courtyard; and there they 








were locked up, and could make nobody 
hear, although they screamed and shouted 
till they were hoarse. And they heard a 
woman pacing up and down before the 
door, as if she were waiting for some one; 
and it grew dark, and at last they fell 
asleep in each other's arms, and knew no 
more till they were wakened by the earth- 
quake shock. The side of the room fell in, 
but they were not hurt, and they walked 
away. 

Edith described the route she had taken 
so accurately that the police next day found 
the house where she had been imprisoned ; 
but the birds were flown. And to the pro- 
found grief of the police, Barrington had 
escaped. The shock had also thrown down 
the wall of the police cell, and in the con- 
fusion the young man had escaped. Thou- 
sands were thronging the railway-stations, 
eager to get away, and the police were 
almost powerless in the presence of this 
calamity. 


CHAPTER XIII. THE DIPLOMATIST AT CAIRO. 


Wuey Sir Athelstan was asked by tele- 
graph if he would go to Cairo to confer 
with other diplomatists there as to the 
situation of affairs, he accepted the mission 
without hesitation. Spring was well ad- 
vanced, his compatriots were flocking home, 
and yet he did not care to go back to 
Vanyards, If it were become too hot for 
Nice, it certainly was hotter still at Cairo ; 
but then it is sweet and honourable ‘to 
be broiled for your country’s sake, while, as 
a mere idler, you have only the scorching 
for your pains Edith insisted upon going 
too. Grand Cairo she had always longed 
to see. 

Harry had gone home, his people had 
recalled him. He wrote every other day, 
and Edith employed all her spare time in 
answering his letters. 

Nothing had heen heard of the Barring- 
tons; Nice did not hold them, that was 
certain. Sir Athelstan’s notion was that 
they were awaiting his return in England. 
This had nothing to do with his reluctance 
to return to Vanyards. He had arrived at 
the fixed idea that sooner or later he should 
die at the hands of that woman, but the 
idea did not greatly disturb him. But he 
was anxious about Edith. If only that 
Sicilian business were settled, or if Harry’s 
parents would join him in securing a suitable 
provision for the young couple, why, he 
would give his daughter to Harry to-morrow, 
and go back to his protocols and despatches. 
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But now to Cairo they are all gone, the 
Envoy and his train. Aunt Zoo still 
accompanies them, although she sighs for 
her Devonshire home. And among the 
perfumed bazaars, the narrow, shaded 
Oriental streets, and the crowds of Oriental 
faces, are often to be seen the forms of 
Edith and Aunt Zoo, mounted or on foot, 
but always followed and preceded by a knot 
of stout cavasses, for there are more scowls 
than smiles as the train of the daughter of 
the Giaour passes by. Then there are the 
Pyramids to be visited; and as soon as 
diplomacy permits, there is to be a voyage 
up the Nile. 

But spring passed into summer, and sum- 
mer reached to its height, and still the 
diplomatic imbroglio continued; couriers 
passed to and fro, messengers arrived and 
went with despatches. There were diplo- 
matic dinners, too, and Khedival fétes, but 
all of a somewhat chilly and elderly charac- 
ter, Edith thought. 

And then came news that brought the 
colour to her cheeks again. Harry was 
coming out to fetch them home. He had 
obtained a provisional consent from. his 
people, and as fast as train and boat could 
carry him he was coming. 

But just then Sir Athelstan found he 
could get away for a few weeks, and the 
voyage up the Nile was commenced, and 
Harry was to follow. He would soon over- 
take them. 


CHAPTER XIV, THE MYSTERIES OF THE NILE, 


Aut day long the sun has blazed, and 
the quivering heat has made all objects 
indistinct ; but now the sun is setting red 
and glorious in the yellow desert sands, a 
rosy light pervades the skies, and glows in 
distant reaches of the Nile. The tall palms 
bow beneath the evening breeze, the papyrus 
and lilies rustle gently, and the yellow river 
takes a cool purple tone, and a sense of 
coolness and repose settles upon the scene. 

Not far from the banks of the river 
stood a military encampment, with a large 
marquee in the centre, from which floated 
the Egyptian flag. Within the marquee was 
a table spread with many dishes, about 
which were gathered a group of native 
officers ; while at the head sat a handsome 
man of middle age, whose richly-em- 
broidered tunic denoted an officer of rank. 
The Pasha, for thus he was termed, although 
perhaps this dignity had not yet been 
formally conferred upon him, was, in origin, 
a renegade Greek, whose subtle and daring 





spirit had raised him rapidly to distinction. 
He was now on his way to the extreme 
frontier posts, from which the English 
troops had been withdrawn, charged, as far 
as possible, to gather up the scattered links 
of Egyptian domination in those quarters, 
and extend its influence over neighbouring 
tribes. 

A little below the salt, if such a phrase 
be applicable to Egyptian feasts, sat a young 
man, to whom frequent reference was made, 
whose face indicated a similar spirit to that 
of the Greek, but who had not advanced so 
far. He was but an interpreter, in fact, 
who had charge of any correspondence 
there might be with the infidel. Had he, 
too, become a renegade? That is a mystery 
that time may never unravel. Anyhow, he 
was but an indifferent subject as a Christian, 
for his name was Edgar Barrington. 

After the failure of the attempt at Nice, 
Mrs. Barrington and her son had parted 
company. They had erossed the Italian 
frontier, and arrived at Genoa. Their means 
were exhausted; but Mrs. Barrington, 
always well furnished with testimonials, 
obtained a situation as companion to an old 
lady returning to England, while Edgar 
made himself useful to an Italian steam- 
boat company, and obtained a passage to 
Alexandria, There he was upon ground 
with which he was familiar, and, avoiding 
the English colony, he had the good fortune 
to fall in with Mustafa the Greek, whom he 
had known in his less palmy days. Mus- 
tafa took him into his service, and made 
him interpreter to his expedition. Edgar 
had made himself useful to his patron, and 
had gained his confidence—such confidence 
as was possible, that is, between two such 
polished scoundrels, 

When the feast was over, cigarettes were 
lighted, and the officers departed with deep 
salaams; and the Pasha, taking Edgar 
familiarly by the arm, led him outside the 
lines of tents and towards the deep silence 
of the desert. 

“Well, my friend,” he said, “did you 
reconnoitre the camp of the lovely English 
houri?” 

A party of adventurous English had 
settled, as if for a day or two’s stay, on the 
banks of the river, lower down than the 
military encampment, and concealed from 
it by a sandy bluff. The Pasha had thought 
it incumbent upon him to visit the new 
arrivals; but the gentlemen of the party 
were out quail-shooting, and the ladies did 
not receive—thus the Pasha was told rather 
curtly by an Italian servant. But the 
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Pasha had caught sight, outside one of the 
tents, of a female form and features which 
excited all the slumbering passion of his 
nature. He could talk and think of nothing 
but the English girl, and although he ought 
to have struck his camp and proceeded on 
the march this night, he had given orders 
to remain another day. 

Edgar had undertaken to find -out all 
about her, and had ridden forth for that 
purpose. It is not easy to imagine what 
his feelings must have been, when he saw 
that the English houri who had excited the 
Pasha’s sudden passion was Edith Brook, 
while he recognised also the spare form of 
Sir Athelstan. He had not been seen him- 
self, and he rode from the spot as if pursued 
by furies. 

The furies certainly were raging in his 
breast, and a wild desire for revenge took 
possession of him. What should he say to 
the Pasha? He carefully prepared his 


story, tested it, and thought that it would 
answer his purpose. 

“Highness,” he said—the Greek loved 
to be thus addressed—“I have seen the 
girl, and she is all that you describe her.” 

“She is the daughter of some high 


functionary, no doubt.” 

‘Not at all,” said Edgar. ‘Her party 
are stuck-up English people; but she is the 
companion—to the elderly person.” 

‘An unhappy lot,” said the Pasha; “I 
have read about it in your English journals,” 

“ True—that was the poor girl’s own re- 
mark ; and when I suggested that she had 
won the love of a rich and powerful Pasha, 
her eyes sparkled with delight. ‘The hand- 
some cavalier who visited the camp just 
now ?’ she asked, and then she gave me her 
portrait for you.” 

This was a photograph that the traitor 
had taken from the library at Vanyards. 

“By Allah!” cried the Pasha, “the 
lovely angel shall be mine.” 

Now, if two or three of the Arab 
guides who were with the expedition, could 
be led to make a raid upon the English 
camp and steal a few pots and dishes, while 
Edgar with an armed escort should seize 
upon the not unwilling girl ; then the blame 
of the whole affair would be laid upon the 
desert tribes, and the Pasha might pursue 
his route as if in pursuit of the marauders, 
while Edgar would rejoin him with the 
lovely bride at his first stopping-place, and 
there receive the reward of his services. 

There was some haggling as to the 
amount of this reward and the mode of 
payment. 





“ But hark you,” said the Pasha: “fail 
me in one jot or tittle—and behold your 
reward.” 

In their talk they had skirted the camp 
and approached the river-bank, and the 
margin of a deep tank once used, perhaps, for 
irrigation, but now become a kind of marshy 
pool deep in mud and slime. The Pasha 
waved his hand, and the action startled 
some dark, hideous objects that protruded 
from the water. Two or three huge saurians 
gleamed for a moment visible; there was 
a mighty swirl in the pool, and all was 
still again. 


CHAPTER XV. AT THE PASHA’S MERCY. 


For once in his life, as it seemed, every- 
thing succeeded perfectly with Edgar Bar- 
rington’s schemes. The Arabs made a night 
attack on the English camp; there was loud 
shouting, firing, cutting of tent-ropes, 
general confusion, in the midst of which 
Barrington, with four black Egyptian 
troopers, entered Edith’s tent, seized upon 
its occupant and carried her off by main 
force. Shrouded in a huge Bedouin cloak, 
she was hurried across the desert in charge of 
the troopers, who showed no compassion for 
their victim’s cries and tears. Edgar rode a 
few hundred yards behind, just keeping with- 
in sight; as morning dawned they came in 
sight of a tent, which had been pitched 
in advance. Here the captive was secured, 
while the captors kept guard outside. Any 
man who approached, were it Barrington or 
anyone else, was to be shot down ; by the 
Pasha’s orders. At nightfall the Pasha’s 
cavalcade appeared, riding furiously. Edgar 
received the price of his infamy, and then, 
without looking backwards, rode for the 
nearest Egyptian post. 

The Pasha entered the tent, full of com- 
passion for the rough treatment his prisoner 
had sustained. But if his wooing was 
rough, it was sincere. He had composed 
this little speech beforehand, and hastily 
removed the rough cloak and thick clinging 
veil. 

He started back; not that anything 
repulsive met his vision. The face was that 
of an English lady, but it was Aunt Zoo’s 
face, not Edith’s. 

“Sir,” said the indignant captive, “I 
am an Englishwoman, and the sister of Sir 
Athelstan Brook. Sir, you shall suffer for 
this outrage.” 

“ Indeed, I think I shall,” said the Pasha. 
To do him justice, when he had recovered 
from the shock, his behaviour was admirable. 
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He was profuse in his apologies, in his 
courtesies, and really succeeded in mollifying 
Aunt Zoo, whom he sent back with a suffi- 
cient escort. But on the instant of dis- 
covery, he despatched the four black 
troopers on fresh horses to pursue the false 
interpreter. 


CHAPTER XVI. A TERRIBLE DOOM, 


Youne Barrington scarcely drew rein till 
he came within sight of the Pasha’s late 
encampment, where he resolved to rest his 
horse and partake of food. He had no 
fear of pursuit, he only feared being robbed 
by wandering Arabs; and once within the 
Egyptian lines there would be little chance 
of that. He congratulated himself on his 
adroitness, for he was now possessed of 
means that would enable him to indulge in 
a career of pleasure in Paris, or where he 
would. He opened his wallet, made a 
lmsty meal, and drank sparingly of the 
water he carried in a gourd. 

But as he rested, he kept an anxious 
look-out around him. The English camp 
had broken up, but whether the occupants 
had gone up or down the river hardly con- 
cerned him. The grief that the father 
must endure, the terrible suspense, the 
shame, the degradation, all this moved him 
not, or excited in him only a feeling of 
derision. Yes, he could laugh—ha, ha! 
The desert seemed startled at the sound, 
and the neighbouring hill returned the 
echo menacingly. 

Then, as he swept the horizon of the 
desert, he espied through the clear yet de- 
ceptive air four mounted figures on the 
horizon, which as they advanced seemed 
in the mirage of the desert to grow strangely 
large and portentous. But soon he descried 
the Egyptian uniform, and, strange to say, 
he felt relieved at the sight. Perhaps the 
Pasha, delighted with his bargain, had sent 
him a further backsheesh. Again he 
laughed—ha, ha! and again the echo 
laughed back menacingly. 

The four men came up like a whirlwind. 
One dismounted, and advanced saluting. 
Edgar advanced to receive his message. 
He was seized, bound in an instant, and 
carried to the brink of the tank. Then a 
horrid terror came upon him ; he screamed, 
he implored for mercy. 

“You had no mercy upon that woman 
whose screams went to our hearts,” replied 
the negroes, who were men, not demons, 

Then they swung him into the air, and 
he fell with a loud splash into the water. 





There was a sudden awful swirl; a dozen 
huge backs, a dozen frightful snouts appeared 
and disappeared; then the waters settled 
again, but the ripples washed crimson for 
awhile. It was a terrible doom for the 
man — devoured by crocodiles — but no 
creature on earth or in heaven pitied him. 


CHAPTER XVII. HOME AGAIN—THE CON- 
FESSION—A GREAT REWARD. 


Yes, they are all home again, all the 
English party, at pleasant Vanyards, no 
longer gloomy and deserted-looking, but in 
full life and animation. The velvet lawns 
are refreshed with rain, and have turned 
from brown to green “in a single night” 
with a happy effect that puts the prisoner 
of Chillon into the shade. The house is 
full of company, for to-morrow is the 
wedding-day of Edith Brook and Henry 
Railton. The breakfast-table is encumbered 
with Edith’s letters, the drawing-rooms are 
impassable for Edith’s presents, the corridors 
are strewn with Edith’s dresses, while the 
railway-station is completely blocked with 
the portmanteaus and dress-boxes of Edith’s 
friends. 

As the young lady herself appears at the 
breakfast-table radiant and rosy, she is 
received with a general chorus of greeting. 
Sir Athelstan indignantly points to the 
heap of letters, and contrasts his own three 
circulars and “ Kentish Gazette” with his 
daughter’s wealth of correspondence. 

“And those three dear girls, are they 
coming at last?” cries Edith, seizing upon 
the largest of the packets and hastily running 
over its leaves. “Yes, they are coming, 
and I must read their story presently.” * 

A slight chill, however, fell upon the 
party at the next arrivals. Mr. and Mrs. 
Railton were felt to be formidable persons, 
and Mrs. Railton was a picture of the gloom 
that sits frowning through enforced smiles. 


Night had come on, and the Hall was 
brilliantly lighted up ; music was in the air, 
and the rhythmic beat of waltz and galop. 
The servants were feasting, too, as a woman, 
dark and wan, and draped in tattered black, 
pushed past the back premises of the Hall. 

“Tt’s open house to-night, missus,” said a 
groom, handing the woman a great chunk 
of bread and meat, She thanked him in an 
accent that carried the man’s hand involun- 
tarily towards the brim of his hat. But 
when the man had turned away, she threw 





* «Three Dear Girls,” vide p. 39. 
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the food savagely down and passed on. She 
knew her way about the place perfectly 
well, and went straight to the corridor that 
communicated with the oak parlour. 
Seeing that no one was about in this part 
of the house, for the parlour was kept in- 
violable for Sir Athelstan, the woman 
entered, and stood for a time warming her 
fingers at the cheerful log-fire on the 
hearth, Then she drew from the bosom of 
her dress a gilt Oriental phial, and held it 
to the light, which seemed to enter the 
bottle, and glow there in strange and living 
particles. 

“My gift,” she muttered ; “the best gift 
of all. The bride shall sleep well to- 
night.” 

No one came near the room; sounds of 
joy and revelry sounded in the distance, 
as the woman stood listening with a bitter 
smile upon her face. 

“Now to hide,” she said, “till all the 
house is asleep; and then, with stealthy 
foot, glide and glide till we reach the 
chamber of the bride. You showed me 
the secret, Sir Athelstan,” with a low, 
mocking laugh, making for the secret panel, 
which she opened after a trial or two, then 
trying the spring to make sure it could be 
opened also from the inside. In doing this 
she touched the second spring, upon which 
the picture, before hidden in gloom, swung 
slowly forward with startling effect, as if 
the deceased Lady Brook were actually 
stepping forward into the room; while a 
low voice sounded in the woman’s ear : 

‘Sister! Murderess!” 

The woman gave a loud cry, and fell 
senseless to the floor. 

The door of an inner room opened, and 
Robinson came forward. He looked with 
something between horror and compassion 
at the prostrate form, and rang the bell 
loudly. Sir Athelstan presently appeared, 
full of grave concern. The woman by this 
time had recovered her senses, and aided 
by Robinson, she rose to her feet, and 
looked wildly around. 

““Where is the other one?” she asked. 
“ Where is Harry Railton?” 

Sir Athelstan left the room to seek him ; 
not the Harry Railton of the present day, 
but his father, whom no one ventured now 
to call Harry. Husband and wife both 
appeared, the latter murmuring at the sight 
of the woman : 

“That poor Mrs. Barrington !” 

“Yes, I murdered Agatha,” began Mrs. 
Barrington. “She had found me out. I 
was the culprit. I had won the affections of 











that creature, that whited sepulchre,” point- 
ing with a contemptuous gesture in Mr. 
Railton’s direction. ‘The letters he wrote 
were tome. I sold them to him not long 
ago—to find money to raise the Maffia. I 
envied her, too,” turning to Sir Athelstan. 
“T thought I should be your wife when 
she was gone. Yes, she died in a worthy 
manner—poisoned by the aqua tofana, the 
poison of kings and nobles. I will die too. 
I am a Salvini.” 

In a moment she had swallowed the con- 
tents of her gilded phial, and fell lifeless to 
the floor. 


As to what is to happen afterwards, who 
can foretell the future? But the present 
seems bright and clear all round to the 
Envoy’s daughter. For she is the great 
reward that our hero has attained. Even 
Mrs. Railton smiled upon her affectionately, 
and blessed her as a daughter. And to 
Sir Athelstan once more a vision of his 
wife 

Came vested all in white, pure as her mind ; 


no longer with the look of hopeless sorrow 
in her eyes, but in the placid calm of an 
eternal repose, 





THE ENVOY’S STORY. 


Ir is the story of one of my hairbreadth 
escapes, strangely blended both before and 
after with the tragedy of a young life, that 
I am proposing to relate. 

Constantinople on the eve of the Crimean 
war was a seething chaos of intrigue— 
though one might ask when indeed is it 
not—and the storm-clouds were rumbling 
pretty distinctly over our heads. Yet there 
were some of us who ‘contrived to enjoy 
life, to seize the pleasures of the fleeting 
hour, and discreetly to ignore the vibrations 
of the voleano beneath our feet. I believe 
that my colleagues— such as survive—would 
unanimously assert that I was of the num- 
ber. So was poor Frank Hooper, of a crack 
cavalry corps, then in the East on an 
embassy lawfully combining business with 
frolic, soon to return on a far sterner 
errand, and destined to lay down his life as 
a sacrifice for Queen and country on a 
remote Indian battle-field. 

Frank and I had been at Harrow to- 
gether, but had lost sight of each other 
since, We revived the lapsed traditions 
at once on meeting, and became allies in the 
pursuit of adventure precisely as of yore. 
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Frank was always romantic, and it did 
not surprise me to hear of his having found 
a distressed damsel to champion. This 
was the lovely stepdaughter of a rich old 
Cireassian, living at Glité, on the Bos- 
phorus, who treated the girl with sad 
brutality. Frank proposed to reseue her 
from her misery; but not on his own 
account, Oh, no! 

“‘ My attachment to the dear girl,” said 
Frank, “ is altogether fraternal.” 

“But a smart young interpreter of my 
acquaintance adores Zelia, is distracted 
about her,” Frank continued, “and we've 
worked out a scheme—a beautiful little 
plot for which I mean to take the eredit— 
to rescue her from the yoke of tyranny and 
give her to her lover. She is to be married 
in Pera, you and I will be witnesses ; that 
is, if you'll consent to borrow old Brown- 
low’s skiff—you needn’t tell him for what 
purpose—and will just happen to be pulling 
leisurely at sundown alongside the eastern 
curve of the bay at Glité. If all goes well, 
Zelia and I will join you there, The re- 


mainder of the programme is already ar- 
ranged, You won’t refuse to assist?” 
For a minute or two I hesitated, but 


ultimately, and after a stiff bout of argu- 
ment, I yielded. It was a piece of reckless 
dare-devilry, perhaps. But my scruples 
were mainly on Frank’s account, and by 
holding aloof I should simply affront my 
friend without any commensurate gain. My 
presence might act as a check on an ultra- 
sentimental or Quixotic impulse, if the 
event should prove that there was danger 
to Hooper’s future from such. 

And I was fated to be glad for my own 
sake that I had not remained obdurate. 

The mad enterprise was a success, and 
Zelia deserved all the praise on the score of 
personal charms which Frank could bestow. 
She was passing fair, and her wild, full- 
orbed Oriental loveliness, of a type so 
different to that prevailing in sober Western 
lands, might easily lead captive the errant 
imaginations of dozens of the “gilded 
youth” of England and France with whom 
her husband of the morrow would be called 
upon to mix. I had roundly told Frank 
that his enthusiasm was ridiculous, but I 
inwardly recanted at sight of its object. 

What Zelia’s stepfather said when news 
of the girl’s disappearance reached him, no 
report was forthcoming to reveal. It may 
be surmised that his wrath was as a flame, 
and that his maledictions were many. 
From all I could gather, he deserved small 


pity. 





Zelia was safely married, and a load was 
off my mind. To the last I trembled lest 
catastrophe should intervene—not through 
the agency of the old Circassian miser and 
despot ; ample precautions had been taken 
against pursuit. But unless I was a more 
erring reader than I supposed of human 
countenances, and of man’s bearing towards 
woman and vice vers, it was a cargo of 
terribly inflammable material that I guided 
that chilly evening over the darkling 
waters of the Bosphorus. A passionate 
admiration shone in every glance Frank 
turned upon the face of the girl he had 
brought in triumph to the beach, and it 
certainly seemed to me that Zelia was as 
quick to discern this as are members of her 
sex usually, and that in her turn she was 
swayed by perilous emotions. Of course, 
gratitude to the gallant young soldier who 
was carrying her presumably towards liberty 
and love was a sentiment that she was in 
duty bound to feel and show. But I mis- 
doubted more and more as the heavy lashes 
drooped over the lustrous black eyes, as the 
bosom heaved plaintively beneath the silken 
robe, and as I detected an insidious melan- 
choly in the tones of the girl’s few and 
brief sentences. Every condition was 
favourable for the action of the subtle 
heart-alchemy by which gratitude becomes 
love. What if the last act of this drama 
should be one of jealousy and revenge ? My 
anxiety was real and keen until the priest 
of the little Greek church had joined Zelia, 
and her acknowledged wooer, in wedded 
bonds, 

These events constituted the first link in 
a life-chain in more senses than one, and 
even for me the curtain did not fall at that 
sacred altar. 

Hurried as I have so often been from 
land to land, and clime to clime, on Her 
Majesty’s errands, it goes without saying 
that I have encountered many strange and 
striking contrasts. But I know of no 
transition in the pages of my experience 
so impressive and so welcome as that which 
it was my lot to make in the war summer 
of 1855 from the hot, dusty, and fever- 
haunted camp before doomed Sebastopol, to 
Elysium-like Therapia. It was a change 
from a blighted circle infested by hideous 
spectres of disease and death, to an enchanted 
country lapped by an enchanted sea. 

But I had no right to linger in my 
delightful Eden longer than the few days 
during which certain papers were in prepa- 
ration. I was summoned to be the bearer 
of despatches to the Turkish army of 
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Anatolia—a more arduous mission than 
any with which I had hitherto been en- 
trusted—was chosen to carry messages of 
(as in the pitiful issue it proved) illusory 
promise and vain encouragement to the 
gallant garrison of Kars. Not that I was 
to attempt to enter the closely invested 
fortress. My instructions were to make for 
Fezbur, almost within sound of the Russian 
guns. At acertain rendezvous I expected 
to-meet a native Armenian who was in the 
seerct pay of the Allies, and had undertaken 
to smuggle the despatches through the in- 
vesting lines. As the entire province was 
in a state of anarchy, and, moreover, over- 
run with spies and the ubiquitous Cossack, 
I had need, in fulfilling my part of the 
enterprise, to exercise unwearied watchful- 
ness, and to be ready for ugly emergencies. 

A man-o’-war’s despatch-boat put me on 
shore in a bleak, mountainous district, the 
topography of which was but indifferently 
sketched on my route map. Istruck boldly 
out into the interior, and was in imminent 
peril of detection more than once, in spite 
of my disguise as a pretended pediar. 
However, I triumphantly, by one expedient 
or another, evaded every risk until the last 
stage of my journey alone remained to be 
accomplished. 

As I halted late that afternoon at a rude, 
evil-smelling hostelry—marked on my plan 
with the friendly sign of the Crescent as 
an intimation that I might safely call there 
for succour—a sigh of anticipatory relief 
left my lips. In another four-and-twenty 
hours I should have delivered up my bur- 
den, and be here again with my face towards 
the coast. The very thought of it made my 
heart lighter. 

But I was by no means out of the wood, 
My self-congratulations were premature, and 
the sequel was to show that but for a 
woman’s nimble wit, my enterprise would 
have ended in failure, and my friends in 
England might never more have heard of 
Athelstan Brook. 

The innkeeper was in all externals a 
typical specimen of the Asiatic Turk. 
To cleanliness he was apparently a sworn 
foe, and the appointments of the dwelling 
were in keeping with its master. I could 
not resist a shudder as I sat down at the 
greasy board in a room the walls of which 
were of mud, with unglazed hoies for win- 
dows, and which was minus a chimney. 

But the conspicuous lack of creature 
comforts, and the abundant sources of 
offence to eyes, nose, and the sense of touch, 
were swept into the background and for- 





gotten, through the inrush upon my mind 
of the curious suspicion that mine host was 
an impostor, and withal no stranger. He 
was too effusive, and yet he was ill at ease. 
I fancied that he neither wore his “filthy 
gaberdine” as to the manner born, nor ex- 
hibited familiarity with his duties as a 
professional entertainer of man and beast. 
{ studied him more narrowly, and this 
opinion grew stronger. Had I stumbled 
inadvertently into the toils of the wily foe? 
It was a horrible suggestion, and to exorcise 
the fear I mechanically sought in my pocket 
for my chart. I would refer yet again, and 
be sure that I was not the victim of my 
own mistake. 

The paper was gone! When or how it 
had vanished I could but vaguely surmise, 
The fact that it was missing was of sinister 
significance. 

At the very moment when my confusion 
and dismay consequent on this discovery 
were at their acme, the rattle of hoofs 
sounded in the courtyard. I caught a 
fleeting glimpse of uniforms whose ill- 
omened appearance coincided too precisely 
with my present dilemma to be the result of 
accident. The new-comers were a posse 
of the renowned Russian Irregular Cavalry. 
And there could be little doubt that if they 
were on a search expedition, I was its 
objective. I gave myself up as lost, though, 
with set teeth and rising indignation at the 
treachery which I conceived must have 
existed somewhere, I resolved to perish as 
became an Englishman. I only hesitated 
whether or no at this stage to destroy the 
cipher and other despatches of which I was 
in charge. There was much that was 
obscure in the situation, and I could not 
readily decide. In less than half-an-hour 
I regretted the vacillation. 

The door swung open, and in strode a 
Cossack officer of minor rank, but certainly 
not wanting in either the will or the assur- 
ance of the brutal despot. In execrable 
French—whereat I was forced to smile—he 
demanded my name, business, and destina- 
tion. I answered with what meekness I 
could muster—and I was inwardly boiling 
with rage at the insolence of the fellow’s 
address—and gave particulars in accordance 
with the rdle I was pretending to fill. 

He gave me the lie point-blank, and with 
a scowl of vindictive triumph on his coarse 
features which made his aspect positively 
ferocious. And as he spoke he drew from 
under the cap of his cartridge-pouch, and 
waved before my disconcerted gaze, the 
identical route chart of which in some 
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occult manner I had been dispossessed. It 
was now endorsed on the under side with 
hieroglyphics, that doubtless suggested to 
my captors the true aim of my journey. 
After this I had no hope left, 

‘You thought to take news to those curs 
of Turks and to their blackguard com- 
mander,” he stormed; ‘but we have been 
too many for you—pedlar, indeed !—and for 
those who sent you. And so we shall be. 
Let me tell you that Kars will be ours” 
(Alas, in a few months’ time it was, and 
to-day it is!), “and that your cursed Govern- 
ment will be glad to sue for peace yet. 
And as for you—wait till the general gets 
here, then, whoof !” 

And the swarthy barbarian (it is a fair 
epithet) imitated the dread whistle and 
the dull “ ping” of a bullet, with an exact- 
ness that obviated all possibility of error as 
to his meaning. I shall be excused for 
admitting that a chill struck through my 
veins at this dramatic forecast of my fate. 

Of course I do not report the Cossack’s 
tirade literally or fully. But I give its 
sense and purport. I listened to it in 
silence, for I instinctively felt that to 
answer, whether with words of defence or 
of defiance, would have ministered to my 
adversary’s mood of exultation. And I 
preferred to treat him with contempt. 

A signal was given, and a trio of the 
soldiers who were in waiting close at hand 
entered and advanced to pinion me. Or at 
least such I took to be their intention. But 
they as quickly recoiled. Light had flashed 
its warning from the barrel of my revolver. 

There was ample force behind to have 
overpowered my threatened resistance, and 
it was in sheer recklessness of despair that I 
had produced my weapon. Yet the leader 
of the band did not issue the order for 
which I grimly waited. The only conclu- 
sion I can come to, is that his instructions 
stopped short at the offering of unneces- 
sary violence to a prisoner in the absence 
of the superior whom in my hearing he 
had styled “the general.” And he had 
abundant reason to think that. as matters 
stood I was in safe custody. He recalled 
his men, and motioned one to take up a 
position on either side of the threshold 
within, and the third to rejoin his comrades 
in the passage without. Then, with an 
ironical salutation, he likewise departed. 

Twilight deepened, the moon rose, and 
in the faint beams of its radiance which fell 
athwart the courtyard I saw a woman, 
closely muffled, creeping into a bend of the 
low wall. At first I watched her from the 





room which had become my dungeon with 
but a slender and remote interest. I was 
thinking of loved ones at home whose faces 
I might never see again. 

But suddenly I became convinced that this 
woman’s mysterious movements had method 
in their seeming madness, and that she de- 
sired to communicate with me. Her man- 
ceuvresshowed thatshe wasaware of the exact 
station of each of my guards, and that she 
was trying to reach the opening—miscalled 
a window—that was within a foot or two 
of my head, without crossing their line of 
vision. And this feat she accomplished. 
With rapid, imperative gestures intended 
to impress upon my mind what needed no 
impressing—the advisability of preserving 
absolute immobility of countenance and atti- 
tude, and of seeming to see no object nearer 
than the stars of that glorious sky—she 
disclosed her face. 

I could not prevent a slight—a very 
slight—start. It was Zelia Schelye. And 
now, as by a flash of intuition, I read the 
truth of my sham host’s identity. He 
was no innkeeper at all, but the ex-inter- 
preter, and a Russian tool and spy. It was 
Loris Schelye, doubtless, who on the strength 
of secret information had planned the trap 
in which I had been taken. This was 
Circassian gratitude. 

In a low, eager voice Zelia poured out 
her tale to a hearer who from the stand- 
point of the sentries probably seemed to be 
dozing. Sounds of merriment had for some 
time echoed from a different part of the 
house, where it was easy to guess a carouse 
was in progress, and these effectually 
covered Zelia’s guarded tones, in addition 
to diverting very considerably the Cossacks’ 
attention. 

Loris Schelye had proved a tenfold harder 
tyrant than Zelia’s stepfather. He continu- 
ally ill-used her, and she hated him. 
Was Mr. Brown—i.e., Captain Frank 
Hooper—married? No? He was living 
and well? Zelia rejoiced at that. Would 
I tell him that Zelia was about to leave her 
scoundrel of a husband; that Loris would 
be sure to get a divorce and marry someone 
else; and that Zelia would go back to 
Glité, which she wished she had never for- 
saken 1 

The same slight nod with which I had al- 
ready confirmed several of Zelia’s conjectures 
would be held to give the required promise. 
But how was I to make the promise good ? 
At this moment it was exceedingly proble- 
matical whether I should ever see my 
ancient ally again in the flesh. 
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Zelia divined what was passing in my 
thoughts, and she was prepared with a 
scheme for my deliverance which, with 
wonderful command of signs and brevity of 
utterance, she unfolded. I had papers 
addressed to the garrison of Kars? I need 
not admit it—it was known. They would 
be taken from me, and I should be hung or 
shot unless I obeyed Zelia. If I gave her 
my despatches— she hinted at a method— 
they should reach the besieged fortress, 
Zelia pledged her word for that. The 
messenger to whom I was to take them at 
Fezbur should receive them from her own 
hand. And she would save my own life 
and restore me to liberty in spite of Loris 
Schelye. On the one condition, which I 
would surely accept ? 

Dare I trust Zelia? There was at least 
no other chance of escape ; and where only 
desperate alternatives are available, the stake 
must perforce be committed to the cast of 
the die. 

I decided upon compliance, and fearing 
every second lest some untoward inter- 
ruption should come, or the meaning of my 
actions be divined by the hostile sentries at 
the door, I set about my hazardous attempt. 
Acting a part with better skill than I fancy 
I have shown either before or since, I 
seemed to recover, with a start, from an un- 
easy dream. I rubbed my head and neck 
smartly as if feeling the effects of cramp. 
Then, with fumbling fingers and feigned 
indifference, I proceeded to open my bogus 
pack, and selecting a packet of promising 
softness I lodged it against the long inner 
rail continued from the window, as a support 
(presumably) for my weariness. Perhaps 
half-an-hour elapsed—a period of acute and 
dreadful suspense. Then I ventured to 
lurch heavily sideways, and, as I had in- 
tended, my parcel—in which were my 
incriminating papers—shot through thé rear- 
ward opening and dropped at Zelia’s feet. 
I was now helplessly at a woman’s mercy. 

My guards did not appear even to have 
noticed what had happened. Perhaps, with 
wide open eyes, they too were dreaming. 

But if my despatches were safe, how I 
was to be rescued from the lion’s mouth 
was as yet less clear than I liked. 

The dénouement came in the grey dawn 
of the next morning. I was arraigned 
before a stern but intelligent and chivalrous 
—I will endeavour to be scrupulously 

ust—general of Mouravieff’s army. Making 
this time no pretence at objection, I sub- 
mitted to a rigorous search. Nothing came 





pedlar. My foes were plainly nonplussed, 
particularly my Tartar acquaintance of the 
previous.evening. But Loris Schelye came 
sullenly to the front—suave, serpent-like 
villain that he was !—and deposed emphati- 
cally that I answered in every detail to the 
description "given of the emissary of Omer 
Pasha and the Allies; that he knew me; that 
I was no pedlar, but a young English dip- 
lomat on my way to Kars. 

I demurred in French intentionally as vile 
as that of the grim old Cossack, and said, with 
perfect veracity, that my destination was 
not Kars, and never had been. I added, that 
having discovered by painful experience that 
war and business were no friends, I only 
wanted to get out of the country as soon as 
possible. With effrontery at which now I 
smile, I even apologised for drawing my 
revolver when first arrested, pleading in 
extenuation the excitement of the moment. 

The expression upon every countenance 
was, however, one of serene unbelief, until 
Loris Schelye’s wife was brought in to con- 
firm her husband’s testimony. She over- 
turned it. 

Zelia—may her untruthfulness be forgiven 
her !—astounded Loris by contradicting him 
to his face. She refused to be a witness to 
my identity, and asserted that there was a 
mistake. To my infinite delight, I could 
see that this conflict of testimony first 
staggered the real arbiter of my fate, and 
then changed his views. 

“ There is, after all, no documentary proof 
forthcoming against the prisoner, except the 
plan of the district left at Deb,” said the 
judge. ‘And though this is compromising, 
it is a slender basis for action. Let the 
pedlar be conducted back to Deb and 
released. And look you”—turning to me— 
“no more trading at present in these parts, 
on peril of your life.” 

I gave a humble promise on that score 
which I had every intention to keep. And 
thus Zelia had loosed my bonds; thus a 
second link was forged in a strange and 
pathetic life-chain. 

Before I pass to the sequel, I ought 
perhaps to say that my papers actualiy 
reached the brave defenders of Kars, though 
the raising of the siege of which they spoke 
never took place. And that when peace 
was restored, one of my colleagues in Pera 
heard from Loris Schelye’s own lips the 
account of the plot which had so nearly 
proved my destruction. My map had been 
stolen by an adroit Levantine in Schelye’s 
service at Deb. The Turkish innkeeper 
had been quartered in haste in a camp 
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prison, and the kindly Loris had taken his 
place pending the arrival of Mouravieff’s 
Irregulars. Loris had not looked for check- 
mate from his wife. 

The Indian Mutiny followed hard on the 
conclusion of the struggle in the Crimea, 
and Frank Hooper, as I have already stated, 
met his death in the task of stamping out 
the rebellion. I did not once meet him in the 
interval. As the best means at my disposal 
of fulfilling my compact with Zelia, I had 
written him an elaborate account of these 
occurrences. I received the following reply : 

“T am very sorry for Zelia Schelye. 
She deserved a better fate than seems to 
have befallen her. Something tells me 
that I have looked my last on the white 
cliffs of Albion. I’m not exactly a poor 
man, as you know, and I’ve madea will. In 
it there’s a bequest (on Zelia Schelye’s 
behalf) to you, of a thousand pounds. Do 
what is best for her. I trust you.” 

When there was no longer room for doubt 
that Frank’s presentiment had been justified 
by the event, I set about fulfilling my 
melancholy duty. I went to Glité. But 
no Zelia could I find. Her stepfather was 
dead, and his household broken up; and 
this was the sum even of the information 
that came to hand, for it was scarcely 
material to my quest to learn, as I did, that 
Loris Schelye had divorced his first wife 
and married a second, precisely in accordance 
with Zelia’s prophecy. 

Five years went by. It was Christmas- 
tide, and I was at a friend’s country-house 
in England. The family seat of the Hoopers 
was in the immediate vicinity, and the as- 
sociation brought the gallant young soldier 
much into my thoughts. I did not yet 
know that my pilgrimage into Lincolnshire 
would place me in possession of the last 
chapter in a touching history, and revive the 
past yet more distinctly. But it was so. 

A Christmas treat had been arranged for 
the waifsandstraysinthe workhouse. Incom- 
pany with my host, who was Chairman of the 
Guardians, I went a round of inspection. 

“Sad case in the Infirmary,” said my 
guide, “ mysterious case too; a woman from 
the East of Europe, refined,has been beautiful, 
I fancy — asking everywhere for a ‘Mr. 
Brown.’ Hopeless search, of course, with 
no better clue than so common a name. 
Her wanderings are at an end, though. The 
doctor says she is dying.” 

Trained dissimulater as I was, my agita- 
tion did not escape notice. 

“Do you know anything, Brook?” my 
friend asked, in astonishment, 





“T must be allowed to see the patient 
before I reply to that,” I said. 

And see her I did. It was Zelia, but 
woefully changed and emaciated. And I 
was recognised in my turn. The frail frame 
shook with a convulsive sob; a wild hope 
gleamed in the sunken eyes. Zelia’s question 
was put in a word, and that word, my old 
comrade’s Christian name : 

“ Frank?” 

How did she know it? Had he himself 
whispered it to her, and bidden her speak 
it to none other? These questions remain 
unsolved. 

“Frank is—is dead,” I answered simply. 

It was enough. ‘The lips quivered, but 
no other sound came through them. And I 
heard after, that that ringing appeal — 
echoing yet in my ears—was Zelia’s last 
utterance. She passed away ere daybreak. 
Medical science gave her disease a scientific 
name ; I call it a broken heart, 

The poor woman was buried by my 
directions in the quiet country churchyard, 
where a simple slab of freestone bears the 
name of Zelia. Within the church an 
elaborate marble tablet records the gallant 
death of Frank Hooper. And these are the 
last relics of a forgotten story. Stay—I 
still possess a little gold locket with a broken 
link, which was found upon the woman 
when her body was laid out for the grave. 
It contained Frank’s portrait, and it con- 
firmed the idea I had conceived that Zelia’s 
love had not been bestowed unsought. 

And to-day a ward in a foreign hospital 
bears Zelia’s name. Frank Hooper’s money 
has sufficed for that. 
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CHAPTER I, 


CrrtaInLy, if anyone had told us that 
Mervyn Saltoun thought of getting married, 
we girls just fresh from school, with heads 
and hearts full of all the foolish, beautifui 
fancies of untried girlhood, would have 
received the intimation with amused con- 
tempt. He seemed so old to us, though 
in reality he was barely forty; he was so 
gloomy, with something forbidding, even 
mysterious in his stern, reserved manner. 
He was a widower—what school-girl who 
dreams that she is to be the first who ever 
stirred the heart of her coming lover, could 
believe that a widower was to be the king 
of her own! His sister said he had gone 
through great trouble, and that we girls 
must not worry or disturb him with our 
laughter and chatter. 
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“Do you know, girls, I am always 
wondering what his wife died of?” said 
Myrrha to us in a mysterious whisper one 
evening, as he went out of the room where 
he had been sitting silently reading, while 
we three stood in the deep recess of one of 
the windows, watching the mists rise ghostly 
and white from the low-lying fields beyond 
the garden. It was a chill evening at the 
end of October, and we were all feeling 
just a little sorry that summer was dead ; 
and though we had been chattering and 
laughing together, we had all the time been 
conscious of, and oppressed by, the pre- 
sence of that stern, silent man in the room 
behind us. We knew how much he had 
disturbed us, by our sudden silence as the 
door fell to with a sharp, impatient sound 
behind him. Myrrha’s whisper made us 
all start, thrilling us with a sudden chill. 

For a second we stared at each other, our 
faces looking pale in the gathering shadows, 
and then we all laughed at our own dis- 
turbance. ; 

It was curious, however, that though 
Myrrha laughed quite as merrily as we did, 
she still seemed impressed by the spirit of 
his presence, for though she knew that he 
had left the room she glanced half fearfully 
behind her, and then her lovely face flushed 
into the most splendid scorn. 

And then to find out that he loved her, 
and wanted to marry her! It was one 
afternoon in December when we discovered 
it, two days before Christmas. It had been 
a bright frosty day, and Flo and I had 
been out skating. We were returning 
home, and had reached the copse which 
skirted Miss Saltoun’s grounds. A little 
gate in the wire fencing round it, opened 
from the copse into the high-road. We were 
suddenly nearly frightened out of our wits 
by a figure dashing out of it in the dusk, 
and seizing me by the arm. 

Myrrha!” we both exclaimed when we 
discovered who it was. She was trembling 
violently. “ What is it?” 

“That horrible man! He has been asking 
me to marry him, and I ran away. Oh, it 
was hateful !” 

‘** How dare he?” I exclaimed indignantly. 

But Flo crept suddenly close to her sister, 
and looked up in a curious, frightened way 
into her face. 

“You didn’t make him angry, dear, did 
you?” she asked. “It wouldn’t be wise— 
having to live with them, as we have, you 
know, till papa sends for us.” 

“Flo! How can you be such a little 
coward?” I exclaimed. 





Even Myrrha looked at her with a pained, 
almost wondering expression. 

“T think I must have made him angry,” 
she said ; “I was so angry myself.” 

‘You will have to write to your father,” 
I said, ‘‘and tell him. He will take you 
away at once.” 

“But that is the—— Oh, Trix!” with 
a shudder, “ he said something Do you 
think it possible that my father would wish 
it? He said so!” 

“T don’t believe it for a moment,” I ex- 
claimed. “Iam certain, when your father 
arranged last summer for you and Flo to 
come and live with Miss Saltoun after you 
left school, that he had no idea of Mr. 
Saltoun coming to live with her too. Write 
to him to-night, and tell him all about it.” 

Their faces brightened a little at the sug- 
gestion, and by the time we reached The 
Croft we were in good spirits again. 

We three girls had left school last August. 
I was an orphan, and my trustees, who were 
old friends of Miss Saltoun’s, had placed 
me with her until my twenty-first birthday, 
when, by my father’s will, I came into my 
property, which was a considerable one. 
Mervyn Saltoun was her only brother. He 
was younger than herself, and she had been 
devoted to him all his life. Myrrha and 
Flo Maidment were under her charge, too, 
till their father should return from South 
America, where he had been living for the 
last ten or twelve years. Each of them had 
a little money—some three hundred a year, 
left them by their mother. Perhaps she 
had been afraid of their father, who was a 
weak, good-natured man, easily imposed 
upon, and she wished to ensure the girls’ 
comfort in case he should marry again. If 
either of the girls died unmarried, her 
portion was to go to the sister. 

We three were great friends. We had 
arrived at Miss Goodchild’s—the lady who 
kept the school at Eastbourne where we 
had finished our education—on the same 
day, and had taken to each other at once. 
The attraction had deepened into an affec- 
tion almost as close as that which unites 
sisters, until our friendship was proverbial 
in the school. We were inseparable; and 
though we had many friends among the rest 
of our schoolfellows, friends whom we hoped 
to keep up all our lives, we had no rivals in 
each other’s affections. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Tue next morning, as we entered the 
dining-room for breakfast, we met Mervyn 
Saltoun coming outof it. We had not seen 
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him the night before, as he had dined out, 
and returned after we had retired. He 
greeted us in his cold, grave way, showing 
no sign of what had passed on the previous 
day. Iam afraid I was too indignant even 
to be commonly polite and return his 
greeting. I do not know if the others did. 
I only saw when we sat down to table that 
a hot flush was fading from Myrrha’s face, 
and that the anxious, frightened look that 
had come into Flo’s face the day before was 
there again. It made me cross with her, 
and I spoke to her angrily as I had never 
done before. Then she began to cry, and 
Myrrha was angry with me for making her 
cry, and I, resenting her anger-—for it was 
only for her sake I had been cross—and 
feeling ashamed of myself too, became still 
more disagreeable. 

After breakfast I went out alone into 
the garden, feeling very much inclined for 
a good cry, but too proud to begin. I went 
down towards the copse, where I could wan- 
der about without being seen; but just as 
I was turning into it, Flo came running down 
the path after me. 

“T saw you coming here,” she said. “TI 
wanted to tell you that I know you were 
right, dear. Iam a coward, I know; but, 
perhaps if I tell you something you will un- 
derstand me a little better. You know how 
silly and nervous I always am. Come,” 
with a quick, frightened glance about her, 
‘where we can’t be heard—out into the road. 
T'll tell you what I heard some weeks ago. 
I had been reading in the recess in the 
library one afternoon, and I fell asleep, I 
pulled the curtdins across to shut out the 
firelight which flashed on my face, and so I 
suppose Miss Saltoun and her brother did 
not see me when they came into the room. 
I woke suddenly, hearing them talking in 
low voices. 

*¢Confound you, Amelia!’ he was saying 
in such fierce, angry tones, that I drew back 
again, for I had just been going to pull back 
the curtains and show them I was there. 
‘I won’t marry Beatrice Hillyard !’” 

I started, and looked, I suppose, so ‘fiery 
that Flo held my arm tighter, as if she ex- 
pected me to fly off and defy him on the 
spot. I felt like it. The impertinence of 
his presuming to talk as if he could marry 
me if he would! But Flo, with her pretty, 
gentle voice, went on: 

“T am only telling you, dear. I think he 
doesn’t understand you. You are always so 
proud, and with just a touch of contempt in 
your manner with him. I think he doesn’t 
like it. But he went on: ‘I don’t care how 





rich she is. Even though I’m a ruined man, 
Tl marry Myrrha—you may laugh at me as 
you will. I love her!’ Oh, you should 
have heard him, Trix! Then he cursed me 
for having a share of her small fortune. He 
said if I were out of the way, she would 
have my part too. Oh, she might have it 
all, only too willingly; but, you know, Trix, 
I can’t do anything with it. It is mine, and 
must remain so unless I die.” 

I do not know why she dropped her 
voice and clung closer to me. I do not 
know why I suddenly felt so afraid. Before, 
I had been only furious against him; now, 
I looked into her pale, troubled face, with 
its childlike, appealing eyes, and such a 
wave of fear, anger, remorse, swept over me 
that I forgot everything but that I loved 
her as a dear sister, and had been unkind. 
I forgot that I was on the high-road, and 
that hedges have eyes, and the next moment 
I had flung my arms round her neck, 
begging her pardon a hundred times, and 
crying like a schoolgirl—I was not much 
more! As we vowed never to be angry with 
each other again, we were quite oblivious of 
that hedge on the right. It was only as, 
lifting our tear-stained eyes to the outer 
world once more, we caught sight of a head 
and broad, tweed-covered pair of shoulders 
rapidly ducking behind that hedge, that we 
awoke to the fact that to onlookers we had 
probably presented a foolish spectacle. We 
turned and fied with flushed faces, never 
stopping till we found ourselves in the copse. 

‘‘He was very handsome,” gasped Flo, 
“T hope he hadn’t been listening to all we 
said.” 

“Of course he hadn’t,” indignantly. 
“He was a gentleman !” 


CHAPTER III, 


Curistuas Eve came. We three had 
been busy decorating the house. It amused 
us and occupied our thoughts. The letter 
to the father had been written and sent 
off, and we could do nothing but wait for 
the answer. The rather gloomy rooms 
looked pretty when we had finished, and 
the hall we all felt to be a triumph of art. 
We had finished it off by hanging a great 
bunch of mistletoe from the swinging lamp 
in the middle, and now as we sat drinking 
our five o’clock tea round the great fire- 
place, we contemplated our handiwork with 
much satisfaction. 

Myrtha had pushed her chair back under 
the great bunch of mistletoe, and tilting 
back a little, was lazily looking up at it. 
We were alone, Miss Saltoun being engaged 
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with her lawyer in the library ; we supposed 
her brother was with her. Flo and I sat 
looking at Myrrha, thinking how lovely 
she was. 

“A dangerous position,” I laughed, “ if 
there were any preux knights about. 
Where would you be if the prince sud- 
denly came?” 

“T think I should like my prince to find 
me under the mistletoe,” she answered, 
laughing lightly too. “It is a pretty 
custom—when not general. The one who 
finds me under the mistletoe shall be the 
one and only one. The first man who 
kisses me shall be my husband.” 

A footfall on the polished oaken floor 
made us all start and look round. It was 
Mervyn Saltoun coming forward from the 
shadows of the farther end of the hall. I 
wondered if he had heard, but he did not 
look as if he had, and asked me carelessly 
for a cup of tea. I poured it out for him 
ungraciously, I am afraid. His presence 
had cast a restraint over us. We were all 
thankful when some visitors arrived. It 
was a Mr. James, our nearest neighbour, 
and he brought with him a friend. It was 
the owner of the head and tweed-covered 
shoulders. I have no recollection of the 
cup of teal poured out for him. I was 
overwhelmed with shyness and confusion. 
He says he shall never forget it, and that 
the prettiest sight he had ever seen in the 
world was that oak-lined hall, with its fes- 
toons of evergreen and gleaming berries, 
and set in it as in a frame, three dear little 
girls, and the dearest—well, that was I! 
But then, that is only what he says. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I wonver if happiness makes everyone 
selfish. Iam afraid it was so with me. It 
was a fortnight after Christmas. I had been 
spending nearly a week with Mrs. James, 
Such a wonderful light began there to shine 
in upon my own life, that it dazzled my 
eyes and blinded me to the troubles of 
others. Douglas Hope, the young man 
Mr. James had brought to call on us that 
Christmas Eve, was staying in the house 
too. But when, my visit over, I returned 
to The Croft, all the old affections sprang 
into active life again, reproaching me for 
having been happy when my friends were 
suffering. 

Miss Saltoun was out when I arrived; 
she was spending the day in the next 
town. I found Flo in bed. She had 
been unwell for the last day or two, and 
had felt so faint and dizzy that morning 





when trying to get up that she had gone to 
bed again; if she were not better in the 
evening, the doctor was to be sent for. 
Myrrha had wished to send for him in the 
morning ; but old Dr. Nash, Miss Saltoun’s 
family doctor, was away, and there was only 
a young man, a stranger, taking his place, 
and Flo preferred waiting for Dr. Nash. I 
asked for Myrrha, feeling just a little hurt 
and disappointed that she had not come 
down in the hall to meet me. Such a 
thing had never happened before. 

Flo had not seen her since four, and so I 
went off to look for her. I found her in 
the room we girls used as our own sitting- 
room. She did not rise to greet me, but, 
turning her face towards the door, sat look- 
ing at me. I ran forward, and sank down 
on the rug at her feet. 

“ Don’t kiss me, Trix !” she said in a dry, 
hard voice, putting me from her. 

“ What is it? What has he been doing?” 
I cried, for I knew that that tone, and that 
look in her face were of his causing. 

She flung out her hands in a wild, 
passionate gesture, as if thrusting from her 
some loathsome thing. 

“Oh, no! You shan’t kiss me! I am 
not fit! I hate myself! {Do you know what 
he has done—Trix? Do you remember 
what I said under the mistletoe? Do you 
know that he heard it? He heard it, and—to- 
day, an hour—two hours—oh! I don’t 
know how many hours ago—he found me 
there. I was alone in the hall; it was 
growing dark, and there was no one to see or 
help me, and before I knew what he was 
going to do, he caught me and drew 
me under it and kissed me, not once, but 
twenty times. Oh, Trix!” she struck her 
hand across her lips, as if to bruise them 
for their dishonour, ‘ And he laughed, and 
said, he had been the first man who had 
kissed me, and he would be my husband.” 

And then she began to cry as if her heart 
would break. I sat silent. I could not 
speak. I felt as if there were nothing too 
bad for that man who had so violated the 
laws of hospitality, and humiliated the 
helpless girl under his sister’s roof. 

The next day, Mr. Saltoun had the grace 
to go away—for good, for he took his 
luggage with him. 

Flo continued ailing for some time after his 
departure. Dr. Holt was sent for after all, 
and certainly, no patient could have had a 
more attentive medical attendant. He 
seemed even to me curiously interested in 
the case, and I felt certain that he under- 
stood much better than old Dr. Nash would 
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have done. When the latter did return 
from his holiday, Flo was quite well again. 

January came to an end. February 
opened warm and wet, and brought on the 
vegetation so rapidly that the wiseacres 
shook their heads and said, “ Spring comes 
too soon.” Too soon! Not for us girls, 
with its warm moist breath on our faces, its 
promises of violet odours and golden prim- 
rose wealth, in every shaft of sunlight, and 
every shower of soft, life-giving rain. But 
the answer to Myrrha’s letter to her father 
came at last. She read it alone upstairs. 

When she came down, her face was 
perfectly white, her eyes dry and so hopeless, 
that the question Flo and I would have 
asked, died on our lips. “I am going to 
marry Mr, Saltoun,” she said. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was out in the copse a little later, that 
my own life’s question was settled. I do 
not know if I were crying. I must have 
been looking as miserable as my heart felt, 
for Douglas, coming ‘suddenly upon me 
between the trees, was so startled, so dis- 
turbed himself, that before either quite 
knew what we were saying or doing, we 
were in each other’s arms, and he was asking 
me what was the matter, and incoherently 
swearing to protect me against all the world 
in the same breath. 

I do not know how long it was before I 
was able to explain, so overwhelmed was I 
by the glory that shone in suddenly on my 
own life. But I am afraid when I did, he 
swore a good deal, though he tried to do it 
under his breath. But I did not mind. I 
felt, if I had been a man, I should have 
sworn at Mervyn Saltoun myself. But he 
promised to help us, though he had not 
much hope. If, as we both suspected, 
Myrrha’s father commanded the marriage 
to save himself from some peril, he must, in 
Douglas’s parlance, be “too great a cur” to 
be roused from his fears, to defend her 
from Mervyn Saltoun. But he promised 
to go and look him up in South America. 
I am afraid it was a long time before I 
could get that promise from him. He did 
not want to leave me so soon. 

So Myrrha was engaged to Mervyn 
Saltoun. Instead of his coming over to us, 
it was arranged that we should go to El 
Plaz, the little fishing village on the French 
coast where he was living. He had a house 
there, and it was there that his wife had died. 
My friends in London and Miss Saltoun 
herself wished me to go to London. But I 
could not leave those two in their trouble. 





Before we left, I found out that Doctor 
Holt also had a secret. He had fallen 
in love with his pretty patient ; but until 
he had a good home to offer her, he did 
not wish to speak. He seemed very anxious 
and troubled, and made me promise to write 
to him if she fell ill again. 

Douglas had not yet come across the girl’s 
father in South America, for he was always 
travelling from one place to another. In 
the meantime, we three girls were unhappy 
enough in that old-world fishing village on 
the French coast. To make matters worse, 
Flo fell ill again. I wrote twice to Gerald 
Holt, risking Miss Saltoun’s displeasure, for 
she had strongly disapproved of his atten- 
tions ; but I had had no reply. And every 
hour brought that hateful marriage nearer. 
Mervyn Saltoun, who had a house at the 
other end of the village, came every day. I 
tried to urge Myrrha to rebellion, but she 
silenced me; and I gathered that, to save 
her father, who was in Mervyn Saltoun’s 
power, she would sacrifice herself. 

I shall never forget the day before that 
fixed for the wedding. It was cold, and wet, 
and windy, and from the windows of the 
little house where we lodged, we could see a 
grey stormy sea, breaking in a white line on 
the beach below. It had poured all night 
and half the day before, and the ground was 
sodden. We had been busy all the morn- 
ing packing, for even this hateful wedding 
had its preparations. Mervyn Saltoun 
came, between a break in the rain, to ask 
Myrrha to go for a walk. I never could 
understand that walk. I believe he had no 
principle, no religion. I believe physically 
he was incapable of fear. But it may have 
been that his stern, merciless nature was 
weakened by a tinge of superstition. Who 
knows what secret there was between him 
and his dead wife, whose love for him had 
become proverbial in the little fishing 
village where she had passed the last year 
of her life? She had died there, fading 
away slowly as Flo seemed to be doing. 

It was to his wife’s grave that he had taken 
Myrrha. Was it some superstitious atone- 
ment he was trying to make her, which 
induced him to take to her dead side the 
woman whom he was to put in her place on 
the morrow ? 

Did he think to appease, by this mockery 
of honour, her departed spirit, which had 
loved and suffered, and perhaps now knew 
dark and dreadful things of her own last 
days? He had never loved her. Miss 
Saltoun had betrayed that to me. He had 
married her for her money, and then had 
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discovered that her people had deceived 
him. 

They had only been gone a short time, 
when a curious, suffocating cry from the 
couch on which Flo was lying watching us 
pack, made us both turnround. Wesprang 
to her side. She was white as death, and 
gasping as if every breath must be her last. 
We called for help, the doctor happened to 
be in the village, and he was sent for. 
MissSaltoun, who had nursed Flo devotedly, 
was distracted with anxiety. “Oh! She 
is dying! and Myrrhanot here. Trix——” 

But before she could finish, I had rushed 
out of the room, catching up a shawl as I 
went. I twisted it round my head and 
shoulders, and ran out as I was, into the 
wind, and the grey mist of rain driving in 
from the Atlantic. I ran through the 
village, and up the path leading to the 
cemetery. Fear, grief, dread of being too 
late, gave wings to my feet. I reached the 
little gate leading into the cemetery on the 
top of the cliff, and flew down the narrow 
alleys, between the tall poplars, which were 
drearily swaying in the gusts of wind. I 
saw them ; he was bending down, plucking 
some weeds from the grave. 

She was standing in the listless attitude 
now habitual to her. I ran up, my feet 
unheard in the sodden ground, and touched 
her. 

“Dear,” I said, “ come !” 

But before she could stir, he caught her 
by the arm. Did he know what was 
happening at home? Did he fear that if 
she went, she would know too? Perhaps; 
for it was such a terrible face which looked 
atus. Fear, horror, passion, baffled longing, 
and with all a wicked, desperate triumph, 
as if he defied Heaven and earth to come 
between him and her now. 

‘You shall not go!” he said, in fierce, 
hoarse tones. “If there are sights to see, 
you shall not see them. Nothing shall 
come between your eyes and the love with 
which I love you. You are mine! Mine, 
do you hear? What is your sister to you 
now? Do you think that when I have 
staked my soul to win you, I will let any 
power of earth or Heaven come between us?” 

Did I imagine it—a dreadful fancy con- 
jured up by his face, his mad words, by the 
dreary noises of the wind as it raged up 
here on this shelterless cliff, driving the grey 
falling rain into our eyes? I cannot say. 
But it seemed to me, as we two girls clung 
together, looking at him and quailing before 
the fierce fire of a passion which was so 
strange and so fearful a thing to our ignorant, 











innocent girlhood, that the quick, drifting 
mists between us and him took a vague, 
shadowy outline. They seemed to wreath 
up from his dead wife’s grave with its secret 
of life and death, shutting him out from us, 
shutting him in with—whom? For one 
brief, shuddering second, and then we saw 
only again the falling rain, the swaying pop- 
lars as the gust of wind, which had swept 
in from the sea, went sighing and sobbing 
inland, dying away in the long distance. 
Mervyn Saltoun still stood before us, But 
he was silent. His face was deathly white, 
with eyes strange and staring, and he shivered 
from head to foot like a man struck with a 
mortal chill. I pulled Myrrha away. I 
would not let her look at him. I told her 
Flo was dying. It was better for her to be 
roused with that shock of agony than to stand 
looking at him as she did. 

I can hardly believe to-day, sitting writing 
this in the glorious August sunshine, looking 
forward with all a girl’s eager pleasure to our 
visit to Kent to-morrow, that all these 
things happened a few months ago. He is 
dead. He died two days after that visit to 
the cemetery. The doctors said he had taken 
achill. But the village folk of El Plaz have 
a superstition, and they persist in saying that 
the spirit of his dead wife seized him as he 
stood by her grave with his chosen bride, 

And Flo? When Myrrha and I reached 
home that afternoon we found Gerald Holt 
by her side. He had been travelling night 
and day, and that was why he had not been 
able to come in answer to my first letter. 
He had gone abroad to study the working 
of a subtle Oriental poison of which he knew 
a little, a knowledge which had raised in 
his mind a dreadful suspicion when Flo was 
first ill. It was to study it and its possible 
antidote that he had left England. But he 
returned just in time, after all. 

She is to be married on the same day as 
myself—one day soon after this visit to our 
old schoolfellow is over. Miss Saltoun be- 
lieves that the sight of her lover was the 
turning-point in her illness, also that he was 
exceptionally clever, and understood the case. 
For her sake we leave her in that delusion. 
Douglas came home again, bringing the 
news of Mr. Maitland’s death. All that I 
have to say is that Douglas and Gerald, and 
also another—a particular friend of Myrrha’s 
with whom of course I and Flo have nothing 
to do—are to join us to-morrow. 

When invited they all said—they being 
exceedingly foolish young men—that they 
would go to the ends of the world to meet 
“such three dear girls,” 
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TABLE OF EVENTS, 1886-1887. 





SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


1,—Terrible earthquake shocks reported to have 
occurred throughout the Southern and 
Eastern States of the United States of 
America. The city of Charleston, in par- 
ticular, sustained immense damage, and 
about 100 persons were killed, and many 
others injared. 

The International Sculling Sweepstakes on 
the Thames (first prize, £1,200), won by 
William Beach, of New South Wales; John 
Teemer, of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., securing 
the second prize of £400. Seven started. 

Great heat (91 deg. in the shade registered 
at Greenwich). 

The Severn River Tunnel on the Great 
Western Railway, which took nearly 
fourteen years to construct, and cost two 
millions, opened for goods traffic. 

8.—Prince Alexander of Bulgaria re-entered 
Sofia. 

7.—In the International Yacht Race at New 
York, the American yacht ‘‘ Mayflower” 
beat the English yacht “ Galatea.” 

Abdication of Prince Alexander, who quitted 
Bulgaria after the issue of a manifesto, in 
which he stated why he felt compelled to 
take the step. 

9.—Mansion House Fund opened for the relief 

of the sufferers by the earthquakes at 
Charleston and in Greece. 

11.—Second and deciding match between the 
“Mayflower” and the “Galatea,” the 
American yacht winning by half-an-hour. 

15.—The St. Leger very easily won by the Dake of 
Westminster’s Ormonde, Mr. ‘‘ Manton’s” 
St. Mirin being second, and Mr. Jennings’s 
Exmoor third. Only seven started. 

17.—Arrival of the King of Portugal at Bucking- 
ham Palace. His Majesty received at the 
railway station by Prince Albert Victor 
of Wales, on behalf of the Queen. 

18.—William Beach, of New South Wales, de- 
feated Jacob Gaudanur, of St. Louis, U.S.A., 
in a race for £1,000 and the Championship 
of the World, between Putney and Mort- 
lake, in the very quick time of 22 min. 
29 sec. 

The Marquis of Londonderry made his 
public entry into Dublin as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

19.—Renewed desperate rioting in Belfast. Their 
barracks being attacked by the mob, the 
police fired, with the result that several 
persons were killed and others wounded. 

20.—Military revolt at Madrid. Two officers 
killed and three wounded by the insurgent 
troops before they were dispersed. 





21.—Mr. Parnell’s Tenants’ Relief (Ireland) Bill, 
which was supported by Mr. Gladstone 
and his party, defeated in the House of 
Commons by a majority of 95. 

The King of Portugal entertained at the 
Mansion House. 

25.—Parliament prorogued by Royal Commission. 

The sculling match for £1,000, between 
William Beach, of New South Wales, and 
Wallace Ross, of New Brunswick, from 
Putney to Mortlake, won by Beach, who 
thus retained the title of Champion 
Sculler of the World. 

Fatal accident at the Crarae Quarry, near 
Inverary, caused by choke-damp after an 
enormous blast of gunpowder, whereby 
seven visitors lost their lives and many 
others were seriously injured. 

29.—Alderman Sir Reginald Hanson elected Lord 
Mayor of London for the ensuing year. 


OCTOBER, 1886. 


2.—Lord Randolph Churchill addressed a great 
Conservative meeting at Dartford. Nearly 
20,000 persons estimated to have been 
present. 

Terrible colliery explosion at Altofts, near 
Wakefield; twenty-one men and fifty- 
three horses killed. 

3.—Demonstration in Trafalgar Square in favour 
of free education, and to protest against 
the “ inquisitorial policy’ of the London 
School Board. 
4.—At Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone received depu- 
tations from a number of Irish ladies, and 
from the municipalities of Cork, Wexford, 
Limerick, and Clonmel, who presented 
him with addresses and the freedom of 
the cities named. 
5.—The sentence of death passed upon General 
Villacampa, the leader of the recent 
military revolt at Madrid, and upon other 
officers, commuted to military imprison- 
ment for life. 
11.—The Spanish priest Galeote convicted of the 
murder of the Bishop of Madrid, and 
sentenced to death. 
12.—The race for the Cesarewitch at Newmarket 
won by Mr. Vyner’s Stone Clink, who beat 
Duke of Beaufort’s The Cob, Mr. Ham. 
mond’s Eurasian, and fifteen others. The 
betting at the start was 33 to 1 against 
the winner. 
13.—Prince Albert Victor of Wales opened the 
Victoria Hospital at Burnley. 
20.—Death of General Sir Herbert Macpherson, 
Commander-in-Chief in Burmah. 
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21.—-General Sir Frederick Roberts, Commander- 
in-Chief in India, temporarily appointed 
to succeed General Macpherson in Burmah. 

23.—Death of Count von Beust, near Vienna. 

26.—The race for the Cambridgeshire won by 
Mr. W. Gilbert’s The Sailor Prince, St. 
Mirin being second, and Carlton third. 
Sixteen started. 


NOVEMBER, 1886. 


1.—West Ham incorporated a Municipal Borough, 
with a Mayor and twelve Aldermen. 

8.—Suicide of Fred Archer, the famous jockey, 
who shot himself while in a state of 
delirium, during typhoid fever. 

9.—Lord Mayor’s Show. Owing to the extra- 
ordinary precautions taken by the authori- 
ties, the expected disturbances in Trafalgar 
Square did not take place. 

10.—Prince Waldemar of Denmark elected to the 

vacant Bulgarian throne by the National 
Assembly. 

Retirement from the Judicial Bench of 
Vice-Chancellor Bacon, who was in his 
eighty-eighth year, and “the last of the 
Vice-Chancellors.” 

13.—Refusal of the King of Denmark to consent 
to Prince Waldemar’s accepting the posi- 
tion of Prince of Bulgaria. 

17.—Dr. Percival, President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, appointed to the Head Mastership 
of Rugby. 

18.—Death of General Arthur, ex-President of 
the United States. 

21.—Departure of General Kaulbars and the 
Russian Consular staff from Sofia, diplo- 
matic relations between Russia and 
Bulgaria being thus broken off. 

Large but orderly Social-Democratic Meeting 

in Trafalgar Square. 

23.—Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry of 
Battenberg) gave birth to a son at Windsor 
Castle, being the thirty-second grandchild 
of the Queen. 

24,.—The libel suit brought by Mr. Adams against 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and his elder 
son, resulted, after a hearing which lasted 
for eight days, in a verdict for the 
defendants. 


DECEMBER, 1886. 


1.—The Severn Tunnel on the Great Western 
Railway, which was opened for goods 
traffic on lst of September, opened for 
full passenger traffic. 
2.—Great fire in Knightrider Street, City, result- 
ing in the almost complete destruction of 
several vast warehouses, and of the fine 
old City church of St. Mary Magdalen. 
Terrible explosion at Elemore Colliery, near 
Durham, whereby twenty-five men and 
about seventy horses were destroyed. 
6.—Great Meeting in London of Liberal Unionists, 
presided over by Lord Hartington, who 
made an important speech on the policy of 
the party with regard to Ireland. 
8.—Arrival of Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
(ex-Prince of Bulgaria) at Windsor on a 
visit to the Queen. 
8-9.—Tremendous gale in London and over the 
British Isles generally, attended with great 
loss of life and property. 





10.—Terrible disaster on the Lancashire coast, 
off Southport, two lifeboats being upset 
in attempting to rescue the crew of a 
German ship. Out of the twenty-nine men 
who manned the two boats, only three 
reached the shore alive. 

15.—Opening of Sion College on the Thames 
Embankment by the Prince of Wales, who 
was accompanied by the Princess and their 
three daughters. 

20.—The Campbell Divorce suit, which had lasted 
nineteen days, concluded, with the result 
that the petitions of both husband and wife 
were dismissed. 

23.—Announcement of the resignation by Lord 
Randolph Churchill of the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer, owing to disagreement 
with his colleagues on the proposed Naval 
and Military Estimates. 

26-27.—Great snow-storm and severe gale in 
London and the provinces, causing con- 
siderable loss of life and immense destruc- 
tion of property. 

30.—Serious disaster at the Houghton Main 
Colliery, near Barnsley ; ten men dashed 
to pieces, owing to a cage being precipitated 
to the bottom of the shaft, a depth of 
1,600 feet. 

31.—Lord Hartington definitely"declined to take 
office in the Conservative Cabinet. 

Terrible fire in the People’s Park, Madras, 

during the annual Fair, whereby upwards 
of 400 persons lost their lives, of whom 
none were Europeans. 


JANUARY, 1887. 


1.—Great conflagration in Wood Street, City, 
upwards of twenty warehouses sustaining 
great damage from fire or water. 
2.—Gas explosion at the Cambridge Barracks, 
Portsmouth, five soldiers being killed, and 
many others injured. 
3.—Mr. Goschen (Liberal Unionist) joined Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in succession to Lord Randolph 
Charchill. 
6.—At a meeting of the Southport Lifeboat 
Disaster Committee, it was announced that 
the contributions amounted to £21,000. 
(They finally reached the large sum of 
£30,000.) 
9.—Death of Mr. Serjeant Ballantyne. 
12.—Sudden death of Lord Iddesleigh at Down- 
ing Street, while waiting to see the Marquis 
of Salisbury on public affairs. 
14.—Dissolution of the German Reichstag by the 
Emperor, owing to the rejection of Prince 
Bismarck’s Army Bill. 
18.—Special Memorial Funeral Service at West- 
minster Abbey, in honour of the late Earl 
of Iddesleigh. 

Terrible calamity at the Hebrew Dramatic 
Club, Spitalfields, from a false alarm of 
fire during a performance, seventeen 
persons being killed in the crash, and 
many others injured. 

20.—The emigrant ship ‘“‘ Kapunda,” from London 
to Western Australia, run into and sunk 
off the coast of Brazil, only sixteen out 
of a total of 313 persons on board escaping 
with their lives. 
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21,—Collision between a Chinese transport and 
the P. and 0. Company’s steamer 
‘ Nepaul,” at the entrance of Shanghai 
Harbour. Chinese vessel sunk, and about 
100 lives lost. No damage to the “ Nepaul.” 

26.—Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
defeated for the Exchange Division of 
Liverpool by seven votes, 

27.—Meeting of Parliament, 


FEBRUARY, 1887. 


5.—Terrible railway disaster on the Vermont 
Central Railway, U.S.A. Between fifty and 
sixty persons either crushed or burnt to 
death, and hardly one escaping uninjured. 
Verdi’s new opera, “ Otello,” performed for 
the first time at La Scala, Milan, with 
great success. 
7.—Sculling race on the Tyne for the Cham- 
piouship of England, between George 
Bubear and George Perkins, both of 
London, easily won by the former. 
8.—Serious mining riots in Lanarkshire. Riot 
Act read, and rioters charged and dispersed 
by cavalry. 
9.—Mr. Goschen (U.L.), Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, returned for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, by a majority of over 4,000 votes. 
10.—Death of Mrs. Henry Wood, the well-known 
and distinguished novelist. 
11.—Mr. Parnell’s amendment on the Address, in 
favour of Irish Home Rule, defeated by a 
majority of 106. 
16.—Nearly twenty-four thousand prisoners re- 
leased in India, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee Year. 
18.—Terrible explosion at Cwtch Colliery, at 
Rhondda Bach, Glamorganshire, thirty- 
nine men losing their lives. 
23.—Calamitous earthquakes in Italy and South 
of France, attended with enormous de- 
struction of buildings, and with a loss of 
life estimated at from one to two thousand 
rsons. 
26.—Shaftesbury Avenue, the new thoroughfare 
connecting Charing Cross with Tottenham 
Court Road, opened by the Duke of Cam- 
bridgo. 


MARCH, 1887. 


5.—Resignation by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
of the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland, 
owing to serious illness; Mr. Arthur J. 
Balfour appointed his successor. 
By an explosion of fire-damp in a colliery near 
Monsin Belgium, 144 miners lost their lives. 
8.—Mr. Young Terry, a draughtsman in Chatham 
Dockyard, publicly dismissed by the 
Admiralty for selling information acquired 
through his official position. 
13.—Discovery of a plot to assassinate the Czar 
by dynamite bombs; many arrests made 
in St. Petersburg in consequence. 
14.—Alexandra House, specially designed for the 
accommodation of ladies attending the 
variousschools at South Kensington, opened 
by the Princess of Wales. 
Terrible railway accident near Boston, in 
the United States, owing to the collapse of 
a viaduct; at least forty persons were 
killed, and about one hundred others 
seriously injured. 





22.—The German Emperor’s ninetieth birthday 
celebrated in Berlin with great rejoicing, 
and much pomp and magnificence, eighty- 
five Royal personages from all parts of 
Europe taking part. 

23.—State visit of the Queen to Birmingham, to 
lay the foundation stone of the Victoria 
Law Courts. 

By a terrible explosion at the Bulli Colliery, 
New South Wales, eighty-five miners lost 
their lives, every man in the pit being 
killed. 

26.—The annual University Boat Race on the 
Thames, between Putney and Mortlake, 
won by Cambridge by three-and-a-half 
lengths, in 20 min. 52 sec. 

27.—In the race across the Atlantic from New 
York, the “ Coronet” reached Queenstown 
in 14 days and 19 hours, her rival, the 
‘* Dauntless,” arriving 36 hours later. 


APRIL, 1887. 


4.—First Meeting of the Imperial Conference, 
which was attended by delegates from all 
the principal Colonies, and presided over 
by Sir Henry Holland, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

9.—Launch of the ironclad “ Victoria” at 
Elswick, Newcastle, one of the heaviest and 
most powerful war-ships ever constructed. 

11.—Easter Monday. Bank Holiday. Monster 
meeting in Hyde Park to protest against 
the Irish Crimes Bill; 100,000 persons said 
to have been present. 

13.—The London and Brighton Railway Com- 
pany’s steamer, “ Victoria,” from New- 
haven to Dieppe, totally wrecked on the 
French coast in a dense fog, and twenty- 
six passengers drowned. 

17.—The P. and O. Company’s steamer, “ Tas- 
mania,” from Bombay, wrecked off the 
Corsican coast. All passengers saved; 
but the captain, three officers, and about 
thirty of the Lascar crew lost their lives. 

18.—In the House of Commons, the second 
reading of the Irish Crimes Bill was 
carried in a very full house by 101 votes. 

27.—The race for the Two Thousand Guineas 
at Newmarket, won by Mr. Baird’s Enter- 
prise, who beat Phil, Eglamore, and five 
others. 

29.—The One Thousand Guineas Stakes won by 
the Duke of Beaufort’s Réve d’Or, Porcelain 
being second, and Freedom third, Twelve 
started. 


MAY, 1887. 


3,—The Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, opened 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales on 
behalf of the Queen. 

Serious explosion at Hounslow Powder 
Mills; but only one life lost, owing to it 
having fortunately occ during the 
work people’s breakfast hour. 

6.—Opening of the Saltaire Exhibition in York- 
shire, by the Princess Beatrice on behalf 
of the Queen, 
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7.—The Kempton Park Jubilee Stakes, of 3,000 
guineas, one mile, won by Mr. Barclay’s 
Bendigo, 9st. 7lb., who beat seventeen 
other horses in 1 min. 43 sec. 

Banquet to Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, under the presidency of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, in commemoration 
of his triumphant return for the Borough 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Collision between two large French steamers 
in the Channel, near Havre; about thirty 
lives reported lost. 

9.—State Reception at Buckingham Palace of 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the 
City of London, who presented Her 
Majesty a Congratulatory Address, upon 
having attained the fiftieth year of her 


reign. 

Opening of the American Exhibition and 
Wild West Show at Earl’s Court. 

Launch at Blackwall of the powerful iron- 
clad turret-ship, Sans Pareil, built for the 
British Government by the Thames Ship- 


building Company. 
10.—Visit of the Queen to the American 
Exhibition. 


14.—State Visit of the Queen to the East End, to 
open the People’s Palace (Beaumont Trust) 
in the Mile End Road. Her Majesty visited 
the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House on 
her return journey. 

16.—Opening of the Liverpool Jubilee Exhibition, 
by the Princess Louise, on behalf of the 
Queen. 

19.—Severe gale in London and the provinces, 
attended, with heavy falls of rain or 
snow. 

Collision in Atlantic between “Celtic” and 
“ Britannic ” steamers. 

21.—Prince and Princess of Wales opened the 
Nursing Home, Library, and new Cottage 
Buildings of the London Hospital in the 
Whitechapel Road. 

State Visit of the Speaker, who was ac- 
companied by about 450 members of the 
House of Commons, to St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, on which occasion a special 
sermon was preached by the Bishop of 
Ripon. 

25.—The Epsom Derby easily won by Mr. 
Abington’s Merry Hampton, an outsider, 
who beat Mr. Fern’s The Baron, Mr. 
Douglas’s Martley, and eight others in the 
good time of 2 min. 43 sec. 

The Opera Comique Theatre, in Paris, 
totally destroyed by a fire which broke 
out during the performance, with the 
calamitous result that about 130 persons 
lost their lives, and a great many others 
were more or less seriously injured. 

26.—The Stables of the Belt Line Cab Company, 
New York, consumed by fire. Besides a 
serious loss of human life, 1,600 horses 
perished in the flames, and a vast amount 
of property destroyed. 

27.—The Oaks won by the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Réve d’Or, Mr. Valentine’s St. Helen being 
second, and the Duke of Westminster's 
Freedom third. Nine started, and the race 
was run in 2 min. 50 sec. 

28.—Terrible colliery explosion at High Blantyre, 
near Glasgow, eighty of the men in the 
pit at the time losing their lives. 





30.—Whit Monday. Bank Holiday. The fine 
weather which prevailed had the effect of 
attracting vast crowds to the various 
places of outdoor amusement in and round 
the metropolis, the Crystal Palace being 
particularly well attended. The various 
railway lines also were kept very busy, and 
conveyed immense numbers to the seaside 
and suburban London. 


JUNE, 1887. 
2.—Arrival at Liverpool of the Queen of Hawaii, 
on a visit to the Queen on her Jubilee 
celebration. 

The Manchester Cup won by Mr. Somers’ 
Carlton, who beat Quilp, Radius, and eleven 
others, 

3.—The race for the Manchester Whitsuntide 
Plate, value £5,000, for two-year-olds, won 
by Mr.D. Baird’s filly Briar-root, in a field of 
nineteen horses ; and, somewhat curiously, 
on the same day, at Sandown, Mr. Baird 
also won the Electric Stakes, worth £2,000, 
for three-year-olds, with Woodland (own 
brother to Briar-root), who beat the 
favourite, Réve d’Or (winner of the Oaks), 
and four others. 

5.—The Grand Prix of Paris, value 6,000 
sovereigns (1 mile 7 furlongs), the only 
flat race in France open to other than 
French horses, won by M. Aumont’s filly 
Ténébreuse, who beat The Baron, who was 
second, and nine others. The favourite, 
Merry Hampton, the English Derby winner, 
only came in fourth. Time, 3 min. 34 sec. 

7.—At Ascot, the Jubilee Cup, value £1,000, 
with 6,000 sovereigns added, was won by 
Mr. Vyner’s Minting, beating St. Mirin, 
Bendigo (the favonrite), and four others ; 
and the race for the Ascot Stakes by Mr. 
Hammond’s Eurasian, who beat Exmoor, 
Beaver, and four others. 

9.—The Ascot Gold Cup, won by Mr. D. Baird’s 
Bird of Freedom, in a field of six, which 
included The Baron and Réve d’Or; and 
the race for the Rous Memorial Stakes 
was very easily landed by the Duke of 
Westminster’s Ormonde, on whom the 
odds of 4 to 1 were laid. 

10.—At Ascot, in the Hardwicke Stakes of 
£2,000 (14 miles), the renowned Ormonde 
just managed to preserve his unbeaten 
certificate, as he only won from Minting 
by a neck, after a desperate race and most 
exciting finish. Only four started, Bendigo 
being a bad third. Time, 2 min. 44 sec. 

14.—The eleven yachts, competing for the 
Jubilee race for £1,000, round the United 
Kingdom, started from Southend by the 
Prince of Wales. 

17.—The Irish Crimes Bill passed its Committee 


stage. 

18.—Prince Albert Victor performed the cere- 
mony of opening the Hammersmith New 
Bridge, and afterwards laid the memorial 
stone of the bridge about to be erected 
across the Thames at Battersea. 

20.—The new Tay Railway Bridge, which is 
upwards of two miles long, opened for 
passenger traffic. The bridge occupied 
five years in construction, and cost about 
three-quarters of a million sterling. 
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21.—Jubilee Day. The Queen proceeded to 
Westminster Abbey in full State to give 
thanks for the completion of the fiftieth 
year of her prosperous reign. 

22.—Great gathering, by means of very liberal 
public subscriptions, including £1,000 from 
the “Daily Telegraph,” of nearly 30,000 
London school children in Hyde Park, in 
celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee. 

23.—Jubilee Festivities at Windsor. 

Jubilee Thanksgiving in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

24.— Jubilee Entertainment to ten thousand East 
End schoolboys at the People’s Palace, 
and fifteen thousand children of Battersea 
district at the Albert Palace. 

27.—The Jubilee Yacht Race round the United 
Kingdom, which started from Southend 
on the 14th instant, won by Sir Richard 
Sutton’s cutter, “ Genesta,” 85 tons, which 
completed the distance of about 2,000 miles 
in 12 days 17 hours. 

Visit to Dublin of Prince Albert Victor and 
Prince George of Wales, to take part in 
the Jubilee celebration in that city. 

28.—Grand Jubilee Reception and Ball at the 
Guildhall. 

29.—State Garden Party in the grounds of Buck- 
ingham Palace. 


JULY, 1887. 


1,—Henley Regatta concluded in magnificent 
weather, the presence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and their Royal 
guests attracting an unusually large num- 
ber of visitors. Its peculiar feature was 
that Cambridge University Crews won the 
finals of all the races. 
2.—March-past of nearly 24,000 Metropolitan 
and Home County Volunteers before the 
Queen near Buckingham Palace. 
4.—Foundation-stone of the Imperiai Institute 
at South Kensington laid by the Queen, in 
presence of a large and distinguished 
company. 
5.—Owing to a landslip at Zug, in Switzerland, 
thirty-five houses, and part of a new quay, 
fell into the lake, a considerable number 
of persons unfortunately losing their lives. 
6.—The annual University cricket match re- 
sulted in Oxford winning by seven wickets. 
7.—Election of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg by the Sobranje to the throne of 
Bulgaria. 
8.—The Irish Crimes Bill finally carried in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 87. 
9.—In usual “ Queen’s weather” Her Majesty 
reviewed about 58,000 troops, Regulars 
and Volunteers, at Aldershot. 
13.—The Queen, Princess of Wales, and many 
other Royal and distinguished personages, 
were present at a Garden Party given by 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury 
at Hatfield House. 
14.—Foundation-stone of a statue of the late 
Prince Consort, to which a large portion 
of the Women’s Jubilee Gift had been 
devoted, laid by the Queen in Windsor 
Great Park. 
15.—Terrible railway accident at St. Thomas, 
in Canada. 





19.—At Wimbledon, the Queen’s Prize of £250, 
with the gold medal and badge, was won 
by Lieutenant Warren, Ist Middlesex 
(Victoria Rifles), with a total of 274 
points, the best on record. 

The Irish Crimes Bill received the Royal 
Assent. 

23.—Eighteen Irish counties proclaimed to be 
under the operation of all the provisions 
of the Irish Crimes Act. In other parts 
of the Kingdom only portions of the Act 
were proclaimed to be in force. 

In splendid weather took place the last, and 
certainly the greatest event of the Jubilee 
season, namely, the great Naval Review 
at Spithead by the Queen. 

28.—The Goodwood Cup won by the Duke of 
Westminster’s Savile, after a dead heat 
with Mr. Baird’s St. Michael, only three 
others running; and the rich Prince of 
Wales Stakes, for two-year-olds, by the 
Duke of Portland’s Ayrshire, who beat 
Simon Pure and four other horses. 

29.—The Goodwood Stakes won by Mr. Somers’s 
Carlton, who beat Mr. L. de Rothschild’s 
Beaver and three others. 


AUGUST, 1887. 


1.—August Bank Holiday, favoured by brilliant 
weather. 

2.—Sir George Trevelyan, Gladstonian, elected 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow by 
a majority of 1,401 over Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley, Liberal Unionist. At the last 
election the Home Rule Candidate had a 
majority of 797. aca 

5.—Complimentary dinner given at Green vich 
to the Marquis of Hartington, by the 
Liberal Unionist Members of Parliament, 
under the presidency of Mr. John Bright. 

Serious strike of engine-drivers and firemen 
of the goods trains on the Midland Rail- 
way system. 

6.—Meeting of the Emperors of Germany and 
Austria at Gastein, 

At a special sitting of the House of Commons, 
the Irish Land Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

Disastrous and fatal fire at Whiteley’s in the 
Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 

Great heat in London, 90 deg. in the shade, 
and upwards of 145 deg. in the sun, 
registered at Greenwich. 

9.—The 500th anniversary of the birth of Henry 

the Fifth (“ Harry of Monmouth”), cele- 
brated with great festivity at Monmouth, 
the place of his birth. ‘a 

10.—Her Majesty’s Ministers entertained at a 
banquet at the Mansion Honse. 

11.—A very terrible railway catastrophe took 
place in Illinois in the United States. 

12.—The Prince of Wales, who was accompanied 
by the Princess and their three daughters, 
presided over the meeting of the National 
Eisteddfod, held at the Royal Albert Hall. 

13.—By a collision in the Channel, off the Start 
Point,between the Greek steamer, “Andrea 
Vagliano,” and the Commercial Steamship 
Company’s steamer, “ Norbiton,” the latter 
vessel was sunk, with the loss of seven 
lives, which included the chief mate, his 
wife, and two children. 
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18.—Teemer beat Hanlan, in Toronto Bay, for 
the Sculling Championship of the United 
States and 1,000 dollars, by a length and 
a half, 

The election for the Northwich Division of 
Cheshire, which had excited very keen 
interest, resulted in the return of Mr. 
J. T. Brunner, the Gladstonian candidate, 
by the large majority of 1,129 over Lord 
Henry Grosvenor, Liberal Unionist. 

The Prince of Wales left London for Hom- 
burg; and the Princess, accompanied by 
her three daughters, departed for Copen- 
hagen, on a visit to her parents, the King 
and Queen of Denmark. 

Termination of the Midland Railway strike. 

14,—Great conflagration at Scutari, on the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosphorus. Only three lives 
were lost, but 1,000 houses and two 
churches were destroyed, a number of 
people being rendered homeless. 

16.—In presence of a very large concourse of 
spectators, Mr. Gladstone performed the 
ceremony of lowering the first cylinder of 
@ new swing bridge across the River Dee. 

17.—Very heavy thunderstorm in London, at- 
tended with perfect torrents of rain. 
Three men were killed by lightning at 
Paddington, and several others injured 
more or less seriously in same neighbour- 
hood. The storm appears to have been 
general all over England. 

19.—In the House of Lords, the Irish Land Bill, 
as finally amended by the House of 
Commons, was agreed to. 

Announcement in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 


had proclaimed the Irish National League | 


under Section 6 of the Irish Crimes Act. 

Total eclipse of the sun, which was well 
observed at Moscow and other places in 
the north of Europe. 

News reached Queenstown that the Inman 
steamer, “The City of Montreal,” had 
been destroyed by fire four days after 
leaving New York. The 135 passengers 
and 110 crew on board, were all got into 
the steamer’s eight boats, seven of which 
were soon after picked up by the steamer, 
“ York City”; the eighth boat, containing 
thirteen persons, which could not then be 
found, was afterwards picked up by a 
German vessel, and conveyed to Falmouth. 

22.—Israel Lipski executed in Newgate for the 
murder of Mrs. Angel at Whitechapel. 

23.—Arrival of Prince Ferdinand, the recently 
elected Prince of Bulgaria, at Sofia. 

A very crowded and enthusiastic, but 
orderly, meeting was held at the Rotunda, 
in Dublin, to protest against the pro- 
clamation of the Irish National League. 

24.—At York Races the Great Ebor Handicap 








(14 miles), value £1,000, was easily won 
by Mr. Brydges-Willyams’s Silence, an 
outsider, who beat Oliver Twist and five 
others. 

Serious rioting at Ostend, British fishing 
smacks being attacked by Belgian fisher- 
men, who were fired upon by the military 
with fatal effect, two being killed, and 
four seriously wounded. 

25.—The Lord Mayor of Dublin published a 
notice of his intention to disregard the 
section of the Crimes Act which makes it 
penal to publish the proceedings of any 
association which has been proclaimed. 

Rev. Frederick Clarke, a Church of England 
clergyman, convicted at the Middlesex 
Sessions of obtaining several sums of 
money by false pretences, and sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. 

26.—In the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone’s 
motion against the Proclamation of the 
Irish National League under the Crimes 
Act, defeated by 272 votes against 195. 

Terrible boating disaster off Ilfracombe, 
the excursion yacht “Monarch” being 
struck by a sudden squall, fourteen persons 
in all losing their lives. 

Death of Lord Doneraile from hydrophobia, 
having been bitten by a tame fox. 

28.—Boating accident on the Humber, five men 
being drowned. 

At Christiania, the first prize for the Inter. 
national Cycling Club Championship was 
won by Mr. Fenlon, and the second by Mr. 
Mayes, both English. 

29.—About 30,000 Foresters, including their rela- 
tives and friends, assembled at the Crystal 
Palace to celebrate the thirty - second 
annual féte of their Order. 

30.—The polling for North Hunts resulted in the 
return of Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes, the Conser- 
vative candidate, by a majority of 286 votes 
over his Gladstonian Liberal opponent. 

It was announced that Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain had accepted the post of Chief English 
Commissioner on the Anglo- American 
Fisheries Arbitration Commission, 

At Christiania, Mr. Fenlon, the English 
cyclist, succeeded in beating the 10,000 
métre record of the world, completing the 
distance (upwards of six miles) in 18 min. 
46 sec. 

31.—Pravzini, the murderer of Madame de 
Montilly, her.servant, and the latter’s 
young child, in the Rue Montaigne, was 
guillotined at an early hour, in Paris. 

A very sad bathing fatality occurred at 
Whitsand Bay, on the southern coast of 
Cornwall, whereby three young ladies, 
who had been bathing with their mother, 
lost their lives. 
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The death of SamMuet Morey, on the 5th | 


September, 1886, removed a familiar figure from 
political life and the platform of social and 
philanthropic movements. He was born at 
Hackney, in 1809, and, as a successful merchant 
and manufacturer, prepared the way for his later 
career of usefulness. Mr. Morley entered Par- 
liament in 1865 as member for Nottingham, with 
which town, as the seat of the manufacture of 
hosiery, he had long been connected. He repre- 


sented Bristol from 1868 to his death. Samuel | 


Morley was a distinguished member of the Con- 
gregational Church, and to him, in a great 
measure, the Nonconformist body owes the fine 
hall in Farringdon Street devoted to their meet- 
ings, known as the Memorial Hall. 


The 17th September was marked by the 
sad death of the Earn or Daxkerru, from an 
accident while deer-stalking in the Highlands. 
Lord Dalkeith was in his twenty-sixth year, and 
heir to the Dukedom of Buccleuch. 


On the 20th September died Ma. J. L. Hatton, 
a well-known composer of songs, operettas, etc. 


On the 27th October died Lorp MonkswE tt, 
who, as Sir Robert Collier, was long member for 
Plymouth, and served the offices of Solicitor and 
Attorney-General. He retired from active prac- 
tice at the bar to assume the office of paid 
member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. Lord Monkswell was also well-known 
among artists as an amateur painter of excep- 
tional powers. 


The noted jockey, Frep Arcner, the most 
successful rider known in the annals of the Turf, 
died by his own hand, during the delirium of 
fever, on the 8th November. Archer first came 
into notice as a jockey in the year 1872, by 
winning the Cesarewitch, from which time he 
pursued an almost uninterrupted course of suc- 
cess, having had no less than 2,749 winning 
mounts, among which were six for the Derby, 
and five for the St. Leger. 


SeRJEANT WILLIAM BALLANTYNE died on the 
9th January, 1887. He was the son of a London 
police magistrate, was born in 1812, and called 
to the Bar as a member of the Inner Temple in 
1834. Then for more than half-a-century he 
was @ familiar figure in the Courts, had a large 
criminal practice, and defended, and on occasions 
prosecuted, in many “causes célébres.” He was 
created Serjeant-at-Lawin 1856. Serjeant Ballan- 


tyne appeared for the Claimant in his action to | 


recover the Tichborne estates in 1871; and in 
1875 he departed for India, to defend the Gaikwar 
of Baroda from a charge of poisoning the English 


resident, Colonel Phayre; for which the Serjeant 
received a retaining fee of 5,000 guineas. All 
this, and many other characteristic stories of 
his life and times, are told in the Serjeant’s 
‘* Experiences,” published 1882. 


The sudden death of the Earn oF IDDESLEIGH 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), on the 12th January, 
| 1887,was the subject of universalregret. He was 
| born in 1818, educated at Eton and Balliol, and 
| entered public life in Sir Robert Peel’s second 
| Administration, as private secretary to Mr. Glad- 
| stone, who was then President of the Board of 
| Trade. He first entered Parliament in 1855, as 
member for Dudley, having, in the meantime, 
succeeded to the title and estates of his grand. 
father, seventh baronet. In 1866 he became 
member for North Devon, and continued to repre- 
sent that constituency till he was made Earl of 
Iddesleigh in the year 1885. During the whole 
of that period he took a leading part in political 
affairs, sometimes in office, and sometimes in oppo- 
sition. When Mr. Disraeli retired to the House 
of Lords, in 1876, Sir Stafford Northcote suc- 
ceeded him as leader of the Conservative party 
in the House of Commons, in which position he 
won the esteem and goodwill of all parties, if he 
failed to retain the allegiance of the younger 
and more stirring spirits on his own side of the 
House. 


Mrs. Henry Woop, a successful and p»>pular 
novelist, was the daughter of a manufacturer at 
Worcester, of which the Cathedral Close, the 
provincial society, and the surrounding scenery, 
have been made familiar in one form or another 
to her readers. Mrs. Wood was an early con- 
tributor to periodical literature, and wrote for 
the “‘New Monthly Magazine” and ‘ Bentley’s 
Miscellany,” of which Harrison Ainsworth was 
the presiding spirit, till the success of her most 
popular work, “ East Lynne,” published in 1861, 
launched her on an independent career. Mrs. 
Wood died on the 10th February, 1887, continuing 
her literary labours to the very end of her life. 


On the 8th March died at New York, Henry 
Warp Besgcuer, the noted pastor of Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, U.S., the charge 
of which he assumed in the year 1847. He was 
| born 4.D. 1813, and graduated at Amherst College, 
| Mass., 1834. Mr. Beecher’s last visit to England 
| was paid in 1886, when he traversed the country, 
| delivering his lectures with unabated energy. 





larity in the class of characters represented by 
his late father, died on the 10th March,’at the 
age of thirty-one years. 


Mr. Lytron Sorueen, an actor of rising popu- . 
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Mr. JaMEs WYLD, geographer to the Queen, 
and map publisher, died 17th April. He was 
born in 1812, and was generally known for the 
model of the “ great globe” which he erected, 
and which stood in Leicester Square from 1851 
to 1861. Mr. Wyld served in Parliament for 
many years as Liberal member for Bodmin; and 
as member of a City guild took an active part in 
the spread of technical education throughout the 
country. 





On the 5th May died James Grant, who was | 
born in Edinburgh in 1822. It is sad to think | 


that we shall have no more stirring stories of 
love and war from the pen of this veteran and 


well-known novelist, who has catered for the | 


chivalric instincts of more than one generation | 
of young people. His first novel, “‘ The Romance 

of War,” was published in 1846, and his last was | 
only just finished at the date of his death. | 


On the 7th May died Samvuet Cousins, retired 
R.A., an eminent engraver, born 9th May, 1801, 
in Exeter. His engravings after Reynolds, | 
Lawrence, and more recent masters, such as | 


Millais, Landseer, Leighton, and others, obtained Wills. 


for Mr. Cousins a well-deserved reputation and a | 
modest fortune, the bulk of which he devoted to 
a fund for the benefit of poor and deserving | 
artists. 


| etc.,in Mr. Charles Kean’s Shakespearean revivals 


| Mr. Jefferies was a charming and devoted ex- 


Joun Wricut Oakes, A.R.A., was born 9th | 


July, 1820, at Middlewich, Cheshire, and early 
took a leading position among the Liverpool 


knowledge was intimate, and his love profound. 


school of artists. In 1859 Mr. Oakes removed | 


to the metropolis, and became a frequent ex- 
hibitor at the London galleries. His landscapes, 
chiefly of mountains, moorland, and coast scenes, 
are distinguished by high technical qualities, and 
marked with great sincerity and truth to Nature. 
Mr. Oakes died on the 8th July, 1887. 


On the 25th July expired Mr. Henry Maynew, 
one of the juniors of a band of journalists and 
essayists who came into note about half-a-century | 
ago. Mayhew was an early collaborator with | 


Gilbert 4 Becket, and in 1841 the pair produced Cambridge. 





| “A Scrap of Paper,” in which Mr. and Mrs. 


| Poor,” originally published in numbers, in which 


the farce of “The Wandering Minstrel,” in 
which the comic genius of Robson created quite 
a furore. The brothers Mayhew, Henry and 
Augustus, produced many popular works of 
fiction, marked by great cleverness and facile 
wit. Henry Mayhew was one of the originators 
of “Punch,” and was associated with Douglas 
Jerrold, Mark Lemon, and a brilliant and versatile 
set of writers, who amused and satirised the 
town in the first half of Victoria’s reign. But 
Henry Mayhew’s best known and most substan- 
tial work is his ‘‘ London Labour and the London 


the world of small peripatetic traders and the 
poor of London in general are drawn with great 
skill and minuteness, and in a sympathetic spirit. 


The 27th July was marked by the death, at 
Worthing, of Carouine Heatu (Mrs. Wilson 
Barrett), an actress of merit, who sustained the 
characters of Anne Boleyn, Ophelia, Cordelia, 


at the Princess’s, and who created the part of 
Jane Shore in the play of that name by Mr. 


On the 14th August died Ricnarp JEFFERIES, 
the author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home,” and 
of many contributions to periodical literature. 


ponent of the inner life of the woods and fields, 
and of animated nature in general, of which his 


The death of Mr. Joun PatcRave Simpson, on 
the 19th August, removes another familiar figure 
from the stage. As dramatic author, critic, and 
contributor to periodical literature, Mr. Simpson’s 
career was, on the whole, successful and produc. 
tive. The best remembered of his pieces are 


Alfred Wigan were seen to advantage, and 
“Daddy Hardacre,” in which Robson attracted 
the town to the Olympic. Mr. Simpson was born 
in Norwich in the year 1807, and graduated at 
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Tue old King had passed away in the 
grey dawn of a summer’s morning; and the 
Official watchers by his death-bed—the 
physician of the King’s body, the head of 
the Church as the guardian of his spiritual 
state, and the Lord Chamberlain as the 
ruler of his household—had taken cogni- 
zance of the solemn fact. There was a 
hasty journey through the misty morning 
air, and while still the world was asleep, the 
three functionaries arrived at the gates of 
Kensington Palace, where all slumbered and 
slept. A sleeping Princess was there lying 
in all the freshness of her eighteen summers, 
whom these time-worn Councillors came to 
summon from the careless freedom of 
girlhood to dwell evermore in the fierce 
light that beats upon a throne. The 
Princess Victoria was awakened from her 
sleep, and in nightgown and slippers, with 
her hair hanging about her shoulders, she 
received the first homage of her new subjects 
with a flood of tears. 

It was the beginning of a new age, of a 
productive epoch, all whose elements were 
already in existence, but not yet come into 
full activity. Vague expectations of 
coming prosperity along with the chivalric 
loyalty of the nation to its young Queen, gave 
a rose-coloured tint to the early days of the 
reign. But the condition of the country was 
hardly prosperous. There was much distress 
among the manufacturing population. 
Agriculturists had hardly grown recon- 
ciled to the new Poor Law. Trade was 
bad, and food was dear. A _ reformed 
Parliament was sitting, but the glowing 
anticipations which had been indulged in 
of great material benefits to follow for the 
population in general had been disappointed. 
The proletariat who had supported the 
middle classes in the agitation for reform, 
had found themselves not a pin the -better 
for the change. Hence the spread of 
Chartism, thought wildly revolutionary in 
those days, although its spirit seems mild 
enough to us, and the extension of trade 
unionism, combined with riots, strikes, the 
destruction of machinery, and othersymptoms 
of uneasiness in the body politic. 

* Through these sombre memories the life 
of the young Queen runs like a golden 
thread through a garment of duffel grey. 





There is a grand Coronation in 1838, and a 
Royal Wedding on the 10th February, 1840, 
when Victoria espouses her cousin, Albert 
of Saxe Coburg; and when this event was 
followed by the birth of a Princess; there 
was general rejoicing throughout the 
country, with an increased feeling of 
security ; for the possible accession of the 
Queen’s uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, 
since King of Hanover, had been regarded 
with great fear and dislike by a large and 
influential portion of the nation. 

As an agreeable and beneficial change, 
too, just before, the inauguration of the 
penny post had been welcomed, and people 
were writing and receiving congratulatory 
letters to each other, enclosed in those 
charming Mulready envelopes, which it is a 
pity they did not take greater care of. The 
envelope, indeed, came in with the penny 
post, for under the old system, people 
generally wrote on stiff Bath post, which 
was folded in a cunning manner, and 
addressed on the back, generally by an 
obliging M.P., in which case it was called 
a frank, and, with the signature of the 
franker appended, passed to its destination 
post-free. In a general way no one thought 
of writing a friendly letter without first 
securing a frank; and thus, letters were 
infrequent, but often better worth having 
than at present. 

With the penny post, railways were 
coming in, and spreading through the land. 
Everywhere surveyors and engineers were 
at work, The great lines of communication 
were already established, but branches and 
extensions, new routes, and rival schemes, 
were continually being brought before Par- 
liament, and combated fiercely by opposing 
interests, 

Elections, too, had been fought with 
varying results. Lord Melbourne, the 
Queen’s favourite Minister and adviser— 
most engaging and easy-going of Gallios— 
had been driven from office, and the more 
earnest and statesmanlike Peel had taken 
his place. Meantime small wars were 
going on: in China, without much success, 
till Pottinger sent the Celestials flying; and 
in Afghanistan, withthe sad disastrous retreat 
from Cabul as the result. Ireland, too, was 
as much of a “crux” to politicians then, as 
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now: Daniel O’Connell was at work—the 
Repeal rent was flowing in merrily. 

It was in the same year, 1842, that the 
grocers’ shops were hung with startling 
placards, ‘The New Budget,” and offering 
currants, raisins, and dozens of other articles 
at rates adjusted to reduced or abolished 
duties. There were then about twelve 
hundred items on which Customs duties 
were levied ; and at one stroke Sir Robert 
Peel blotted out seven hundred and fifty 
from the list. 

But the distress in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts was greater than ever. The Anti- 
Corn Law League was hard at work. Its 
publications ridiculed the Minister who, 
when the people asked for bread, gave them 
sugar-plums and currants. 

The evil portents of the times culminate 

in the dark year of 1845, with bad harvests 
and continued rains. The unripened corn 
rotted in the fields, and in Ireland the ter- 
rible potato-blight swept away at one stroke 
the staple food of millions, and left the 
people starving. The gloom of the time was 
only relieved by the universal sympathy 
called forth and the noble efforts made to 
relieve the suffering people. 
_ The Irish famine sealed the fate of the 
Corn Laws. Sir Robert Peel was one in 
whom humanity was stronger than mere 
statecraft. He nobly sacrificed his own 
proud position as chief of the then domi- 
nant party, and carried the repeal of the 
taxes on corn against the opposition of the 
bulk of his old followers. A small but dis- 
tinguished band of statesmen, trained in the 
school of Peel, followed their leader into 
political exile, and were known as Peelites, 
till absorbed in the bulk of the great 
Liberal party 

Close upon the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
came the great railway mania, which came 
to a disastrous conclusion in 1847, with the 
fall of Hudson, the Railway King, and the 
erash of financial confusion. In the same 
year one phase of Irish agitation came to an 
end by the death of O’Connell, at Genoa, 
where he had wandered in search of health. 
The leader of the young Irish party, William 
Smith O’Brien, had already come to the 
front with his plans of organised insurrec- 
tion, which came to a disastrous end, but 
which led to the Fenian organisation of 
later years. 

With a great secession in the Church of 
Scotland, and the foundation of the Free 
Churchin 1843, and the High Church move- 
ment at Oxford, which ended in the loss to 











members as Newman and Manning, the 
ecclesiastical world was sufficiently occupied 
in the first decade of Her Majesty’s reign. 
The literary record of the same period 
had been brilliant beyond example. Dickens 
had discovered a new world, and peopled 
it with the creations of his own bright 
fancies. Thackeray had written his best 
novel. A new generation of readers had 
arisen, for whom the glamour of Scott 
had begun to fade—of readers a little tired 
of the cold meat of former banquets, and 
hungering for more light and appetising fare. 
In 1848 occurred another revolution in 
France, followed by convulsions all over 
the continent of Europe. Louis Philippe 
landed as an exile at Newhaven, and an 
era of disturbance followed, marked espe- 
cially by a desperate contest between the 
National party in Hungary, headed by 
Kossuth, and the Austrian Crown. At this 


time Lord Palmerston was the most popular } 


man in the country, being credited with 
strong sympathies on behalf of the Liberal 
party in Europe, while the Court was be- 
lieved to cherish sentiments of an opposite 
character. When Russia took part against 
Hungary, Kossuth was driven from the 
country and took refuge in Constantinople. 
Attempts were made to extradite him, but 
the influence of England was used to secure 
his safety. It was when receiving a depu- 
tation to thank him for his services to the 
cause that Lord Palmerston made use of 
the phrase, “judicious bottle-holding,” as 
applied to his management of the Padishah. 
This metaphor, derived from the customs of 
the prize ring, pleased the public fancy. 
Palmerston was depicted in an approving 
cartoon in “Punch” as “the judicious 
bottle-holder,” with a straw or sprig in the 
corner of his mouth, supposed to be charac- 
teristic of the class affecting prize fights ; 
and ever after this became the emblem of 
Palmerston in the comic papers, like Mr, 
Chamberlain’s eye-glass, or Mr. Gladstone’s 
collars at the present day. 

Then in 1851 came the wonderful year 
of the first Great Exhibition, in which Prince 
Albert was the moving spirit, with the 
marvels of Paxton’s glass palace. Never 
before had there been such a concourse of 
people in London. Popular caricaturists 
represented the provincial towns as de- 
serted, and depicted Hodge and his wife 
and family in all their troubles among the 
unknown wonders of the Metropolis ; while 
“ Mossoo,” and his difficulties with the 
English language and customs, was an 
equally favourite subject. 
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Before the year of the Exhibition closed, 
Napoleon had executed his coup d’état, 
and Lord Palmerston had hastened to 
approve it. This action was strongly re- 
probated by the Court, and Paimerston was 
removed from office by his chief, Lord 
John Russell. But he lost none of his 
popularity, and presently reappeared as 
Home Secretary in the well-meaning but 
weak Administration of Lord Aberdeen. 
Soon the country had drifted into the 
Crimean War, which, however, was ex- 
tremely popular in the country. The 
Emperor of the French was now our good 
ally, and obtained the recognition of the 
proudest and most punctilious Court in 
Europe as the price of the sacrifices he 
imposed on France. The Battle of the 
Alma roused the enthusiasm of the country, 
who saw in it the confirmation of the con- 
tinuance of the ancient prowess of the 
British soldier as manifested in former 
wars, The weapons, too, were the same, 
for the greater part of the infantry were 
armed with the ancient Brown Bess, al- 
though a portion of the Guards carried the 
new military rifle. The perilous victory of 
Inkerman followed, and the long and 
weary siege of Sebastopol, with the break- 
down of our military administration, and 
the holocaust of the Government as general 
scapegoat. Palmerston was the man of the 
hour and assumed the reins of government, 
and presently had the satisfaction of de- 
spatching Lord John Russell to negotiate a 
treaty with the Czar. 

There was little respite between the end 
of the Crimean War and the beginning of 
the Indian Mutiny which marked the end 
of the second decade of the Victorian age. 
During that period the discovery of gold in 
Australia in the year 1851 had given rise 
to a considerable emigration and to the 
rapid development of the colony. In our 
Indian Empire Oude had been annexed and 
part of Burmah. 

In the same period two commanding 
figures had disappeared from the scene ;: Sir 
Robert Peel, who was killed by a fall from 
his horse in the year 1850; and the Duke 
of Wellington, who died full of years and 
honours at Walmer Castle in 1852. In 
political life the rise of Benjamin Disraeli 
to eminence as leader of the Conservative 
party was a noticeable fact. Mr. Disraeli, 
as a brilliant writer and novelist, had at- 
tracted some attention in the early part of 
his career, and the temporary disruption of 
the Tory party following the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws gave him the opportunity of 





attaining political distinction, In conjunc- 
tion with Lord George Bentinck, he re- 
organised the party and prepared for future 
triumphs ; and the death of the latter left 
him the undisputed leader of his side of 
the House. In 1852 he came into office 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord 
Derby’s short-lived Administration. 

The outbreak at Meerut on the 10th 
May, 1857, of a wide-spread mutiny among 
the Sepoys of the Indian army, with the 
complicity of many Indian Princes, who 
aimed at throwing off the English rule, 
strained the resources of England to the 
uttermost. The news of terrible massacres 
of women and children sent a thrill of rage 
and horror throughout the Kingdom, and 
the brave stand made by soldiers and 
civilians against overwhelming odds excited 
the admiration and gratitude of the whole 
English race. The mutiny was quelled, 
and punished with unsparing rigour; and 
with it came to an end the old ‘‘ Company 
Raj,” which was replaced by the direct 
authority of the English Crown. 

The year 1861 was marked by the War 
of Secession in America, andthe consequent 
blockade of the Southern ports. As the 
cotton supply of Lancashire was derived 
almost exclusively from the seceding States, 
the manufacture was completely paralysed ; 
great distress resulted among the work- 
people of the manufacturing districts, which, 
while alleviated as far as possible by private 
and public assistance, was endured by the 
sufferers with remarkable courage and resolu- 
tion. At the same time the relations 
between the Governments of England and 
the United States were much strained ; and 
the seizure of two Southern agents on board 
the Trent, an English mail steamer, almost 
led to a rupture between the two countries. 
The escape of the Southern cruiser Alabama 
from Liverpool, and the damage she caused 
among American trading vessels, was also 
a cause of irritation between the two coun- 
tries, and led to the subsequent Geneva 
Conference, and the award of £3,200,000 
damages to America. 

On December 14th, 1861, the countiy 
was plunged into gloom by the announce- 
ment of the death of Prince Albert, in his 
forty-third year. The mourning for his 
death was universal, and the public feeling 
was intensified by the somewhat remorseful 
reflection that his excellent and amiable 
qualities, and the noble work he had effected 
in many directions, had been often scantily 
appreciated in his lifetime. 

In the year 1863, the country was 
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rejoicing in the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales with the young and charming 
daughter of Denmark, whose popularity was 
assured from the moment of her appearance 
on English soil. 

The Ministry of Lord Palmerston had 
conducted public affairs with popularity and 
success since the year 1859, with Gladstone 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Russell 
as Foreign Secretary, and Sir G. C. Lewis, 
and latterly Sir George Grey, at the Home 
Office. But on the death of the veteran 
chief in 1865, Earl Russell took the reins of 
office. His Ministry lasted only into the 
following year, when the third Ministry of 
Lord Derby began with Mr. Disraeli as 
virtual chief. Our third period comes to 
an end in 1867 with the Abyssinian Warin 
progress, and a second Reform Bill, extend- 
ing the suffrage, and to some extent re- 
arranging the constituencies, in course of 
being carried through Parliament by the 
united forces of the two great parties in the 
State. The elections of the following year, 
1868, in their result left Mr. Disraeli in a 
considerable minority, and he resigned office 
before the meeting of Parliament, and Mr. 
Gladstone for the first time became Premier, 
and with a strong Administration at his 
back. 

Meanwhile the centre of gravity in 
European affairs had been entirely changed 
by the aggrandisement of Prussia, which in 
1866 had humbled Austria at Sadowa, and 
now assumed the undisputed supremacy of 
all Germany. The Emperor of the French, 
who had freed Italy, and whose effigy. had 
long been laurel-crowned for the victories of 
Magenta and Solferino, after a long period 
of successful rule now found himself, worn 
with premature age and enfeebled with 
disease, confronted with the vital problem 
of his time. Napoleon, since the Crimean 
War, had been on the whole popular in 
England. There was a time, indeed, in 
1859, when his acquisition of Nice had 
aroused the jealousy of this country, and 
sundry French colonels, by indiscreet brag- 
gadocio, had intensified the flame, when the 
Volunteer movement began, and an army of 
citizen soldiers sprang at once into existence; 
then, indeed, the Emperor was regarded as 
a chip of the old Buonaparte, who had kept 
the country on the alert during the early 
part of the century. But in the following 
year, 1860, the French Commercial Treaty 
was negotiated by Richard Cobden. It 
would be too.much to say that the Emperor 
was the only Free-trader in France, for 
there was a select band of economists, with 





Michel Chevalier at their head, who shared 
Mr. Cobden’s views. But anyhow, the Em- 
peror did not increase his popularity by the 
measure. And on our side, although light 
wines were cheapened and the interests of 
temperance perhaps served thereby, yet we 
failed to secure any great market for our 
manufactured goods. Then came the Em- 
peror’s unfortunate fiasco_of the expedition 
to Mexico; and people ceased to believe in 
Napoleon’s lucky star. 

And yet the year 1870 opened in apparent 
tranquillity, with only the mutterings of the 
distant storm. On the 17th July, war was 
declared between Germany and France. On 
the 4th August, the Battle of Wissemberg 
was fought, and lost by the French; and 
one disaster followed another, till the crown- 
ing blow of the capitulation of the French 
army at Sedan. Then followed the down- 
fall of the Imperial Government; the 
Republic was proclaimed in Paris, and the 
ex-Empress took refuge in England. By 
the 19th September, Paris was completely 
invested, and on the 7th October, Gambetta 
escaped from the beleaguered city in a 
balloon, and alighted near Amiens, to make 
his way to Tours and organise the gallant 
but futile campaign that followed. 

To outward appearance, the great war had 
no unfavourable effect on English interests. 
While the two nations were fighting, we 
were trading and making money all round, 
But the consolidation of the German Empire 
and its preponderating influence in Europe, 
brought dangers and embarrassments in their 
train, which have hampered the course of 
English policy on many occasions. 

In the winter of 1871, national sympathy 
and alarm were excited by the dangerous 
illness of the Prince of Wales; and when 
his happy recovery was celebrated by a 
service at St. Paul’s, attended by the Queen 
and Prince, and nearly all the notables of 
the kingdom, the whole country united in 
the thanksgiving. : 

In 1873, the death of the ex-Emperor 
Napoleon, at Chislehurst, extinguished for 
the time the chances of an Imperial restora- 
tion in France. In the following year, on 
Mr. Gladstone’s initiative, Parliament was 
dissolved, and the elections resulted in a 
substantial majority for the Conservative 
party.. And thus came to an end an Ad- 
ministration which had lasted for more than 
five years, and that had passed many im- 
portant measures—the Education Act espe- 
cially, without dispute a measure of great 
public utility. ; ; 

The new Ministry enjoyed even a longer 
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lease of power, and continued in office for 
six years and a quarter ; a period marked by 
many foreiga complications, and by the 
Turko-Russian War, the result of which left 
Constantinople at the mercy of the Czar. 
The pretensions of Russia made a war with 
England imminent, and Lord Beaconsfield 
had issued orders for an Indian contingent to 
rendezvous at Malta, when a modus vivendi 
was arrived at between the two Powers; and 
Lord Beaconsfield accompanied Lord Salis- 
bury to the Congress of Berlin with an 
agreement on points of dispute already in 
his pocket. From Berlin Lord Beaconsfield 
returned, bringing, in his own words, “ Peace 
with Honour.” His popularity seemed at the 
moment boundless. But his spirited, or as 
some termed it adventurous policy, had 
inspired mistrust among the powers of the 
commercial world. Trade had ceased to 
expand with its former elasticity, and Irish 
troubles loonied in the distance. 

Thus the new Parliament of 1880 met, with 
Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister. The new 
Administration is chiefly noticeable for hav- 
ing passed, in friendly conjunction with the 
Conservative party, a drastic rearrangement 
of constituencies, while, at the same time, 
the county franchise was assimilated to that 
of the boroughs. 

In 1881 Lord Beaconsfield died ; but his 
extraordinary personal influence seems to 
survive in the Primrose League, one of the 
most successful political organisations of 
modern times, 

The after-course of political events need 
hardly be traced, as it must be fresh in the 
minds of all. There only remains to men- 
tion the Egyptian War of 1882; the disasters 
of Hicks Pasha in the Soudan; and the 
total destruction of his army, which was 
accompanied by many English correspon- 
dents who shared its fate. The unsatisfactory 
Soudan campaign ; Gordon’s death at Khar- 
toum ; the continued occupation of Egypt, 
are part of the current history of the times ; 
and the fate of the last of the Egyptian 
garrisons, and Emin Pasha, their gallant 
leader, is still uncertain, as well as that of 
the expedition which, under Henry Stanley’s 
guidance, is penetrating the Dark Continent 
for their rescue, ; 

The changes of the past fifty years have 
perhaps been more momentous than during 
any similar period of the history of the 
human race. Ocean steamers, the network 
of railway communication, the electric tele- 
graph, all these are the work of the past 
half-century. As a_ set-off, we have 





weapons of destruction of far more terrible 
force, floating iron castles in the place of 
the beautiful war-ships of old, torpedoes, 
and all kinds of machines of diabolic in- 
genuity, for the purposes of destruction. 
Geology has become a science, Natural 
History almost a new revelation. Chem- 
istry has made enormous progress, and even 
aspires to disclose the mysteries of being 
and creation. The savant is like the once 
famous Sapeur to whom nothing is sacred. 
And yet how numerous are the amenities of 
life we owe to this same progress that is 
levelling all the old landmarks! Photo- 
graphy is one of its gifts, a useful hand- 
maid of Science, and in a certain way of 
Art, although in this way the results are 
often hideous and disappointing. At 
the beginning of our half-century, tinder- 
boxes were still in use, and brimstone 
matches, for the recently invented phos- 
phorus matches were deemed dangerous 
innovations by the old-fashioned people of 
those days. Now we strike so many 
matches of all kinds, that the manu- 
facture of them and the boxes that hold 
them has become a great industry—although 
as to the “ vesuvians,” we may wish the 
inventor of them had never been born. 
The quill was the chief instrument of 
writing half-a-century ago, and writing was 
an art, with its professors, and triumphs of 
skill in flourishes, spread-eagles, swans, and 
other devices; now we scribble away with 
innumerable nibs, and as a rule our hand- 
writing is detestable. 

Scientific progress may be accompanied 
by decline in Art; but it is safe to say that 
except in landscape, English Art at the 
beginning of our half-century was hardly 
capable of further decline. But it would 
not be possible to say the same now, as we 
have many competent artists in their 
various lines; and if we are not living in 
the golden age of Art, at least it is one that 
is well gilded. In music, too, if there are 
no great triumphs to record, there has 
been a wonderful growth of appreciation 
and general knowledge. In our amateur 
choirs, if in nothing else, we may claim to 
take the lead. And everywhere music 
and the love of music are spreading. 

To open out at any length the literary 
record of the age is beyond ourscope. The 
greatest names are gone, but they have left 
behind a host of earnest, industrious workers, 
among whom perhaps are stars that will 
shine with greater lustre in the firmament l 














of the coming age. 
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Bissextile, or Leap-year. 
JANUARY. MARCH 
} 
1 Ss Ist.Sanda; after Christmas. Circumcision. | 1 | Th St. David. 
2;M General Wolfe born, 1727; died, 13th Sept.,| 2 | F St. Chad. 
4.2 Josiah Wedgwood died, 1795. {1789. | 3 | S Copley Fielding died,”1855. 
>. a Roger Ascham died, 1568, + Ss 3rd Sunday in Lent. 
5 | Th |. Duke of York died, 1827. 5 | M | Covent Garden Theatre burnt, 1856. 
6 | -F gee! Si Michael — born, 1474. 
7. staff's Day. | St. Perpetu 
8 Ss Ist Sunday ‘after Epiphany. Prince Albert; 8 | Th Battle of Abutie. 1801. 
9 M Plough Monday. eae born, 1864.; 9 | F Murder of Rizzio, 1566. 
10 | Ff Penny Post introduced, 1840. 10 | 8 Prince of Wales married, 18€3. 
ll w Sir Hans Sloane died, 1753. 1l ao 4th Sunday in Lent. 
12 | Th Le Mans captured, 1871. 12 M King James landed at Kinsale, 1689, 
13 | F St. Hilary. 13 bs Accession of Czar, 1881 
4/8 J'imes newspaper established, 1785. 14 | W King Humbert of Italy born, 1844. 
6 | § 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. 15 | Th Julius Cesar assassinated, B.c. 41, 
16 | M Battle of Cornnna, 1899. 16 | F Duchess of Kent died, 1861. 
ae Battle of Falkirk, 1746, Fe St. Patrick’s Day. 
13 | Ww Old Twelfth Day. is | § 5th Sunday in Lent. Princesa Louise born, 
19 | Th |, William Congreve, dramatist, died, 1723;|19 | M Sir John Denham, poet, died, 1663. —_[1848. 
20.) F Loss of Kapunda, 1887. (born, 1669, | 20 | T Sir Isaac Newton died, 1727 ; born, 1642. 
21 | S.| Sc. Agnes, Louis XVI. beheaded, 1793. 21 | W | St Benedict. 
22 | § 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. 22 | Th Emperor of Germany born, 1797, 
23 | M Duke of Kent died, 1820. 23 F Emperor Paul of Russia assassinated, 1801. 
24 |\|T Frederick the Great born, 1712. 24 Ss Queen Elizabeth died, 1603. 
23 | W Conversion of St. Paul. 25 Ss Palm Sunday. Annunciation. Lady Day. 
26 | Th General Gordon killed at Khartoum, 1885, 26 | M Duke of Cambridge born, 1819. 
27 | F Adam Sedgwick, geologist, died, 1873, 27 = American Civil War began, 1861. 
28 8 Capitulation of Paris, 1871. 28 W | Duke ot Albany died, 1854. 
2 | § Septuagesima Sunday. 29 ‘Th | Maundy Thursday. 
30 M Charles I, beheaded, 1649. 30 F Good Friday. 
31 = Cape Horn first doubled, 165. 31 | 8 Des Cartes, philosopher, born, 1596; died, 
| (1650. 
Moon’s Pases. Moon’s PxHases. 
6th. Last Quarter .. Illh. oo. Morning. 5th. Last Quarter 3h, ope. Morning. 
13th. New Moon wa 8 Morniog. 12th. New Moon a Afternoon. 
Zlst. First Quarter .. 4 4 Morning. 20th. First Quarter .. 8 3 Afternocn. 
28th. Fall Moon -- ll 19 Afternoon, 27th. Full Moon —: 7. Afternoon, 
FEBRUARY. APRIL. 
a a St. Bridget. ——— and pheasant shoot-| 1 s Easter Sunday. 
2 | Th | Purification. Candlemas. ling ends. | 2 M Kaster Mendon. Bank Holiday. 
3 | F Marquis of Salisbury born, 1830. 7; 's Easter Tuesday. 
+ 8 Panic on Stock Exchange, 1887. 4 | W | 8t Ambrose, 
&| § Sexagesima Sunday. St. Agatha, 5 | Th | Robert Raikes Tommie a of Raadny Schools, 
6 M Queen Anne born, 1665 ; # ome Ist August,| 6 F Dr. Busby died, 1695 oon, 1606. [d., 1811 
7+}? Charles Dickens born, 18 (1714. | 7 8 Duke of Albany bor, 1853 
8 | W Mary Queen of Scots vehoaded, 1587. 8 3s Low Sunday. 
9 | Th | Bishop Hooper burnt, 1555. 9 | M | Lord Bacon died, 1626. 
10 F Queen Victoria married, 1840. ee Prince mognes died, 1736. 
11 8 William Shenston, poet, died, 1763; born,| 11 | W Bonaparte abd icated, 1814. 
12 | S | Quinquagesima Sunday. (1714. | 12 | Th | Lord Rodney’s Naval Victory, 1782, 
13 |M Massacre of Glencoe, 1691. 13 F Fort Sumter taken, 1861. 
14 | T | 8t. Valentine. Shrove Tuesday, 14 | 8 | Princess Beatrice born, ‘i857. 
6 | W Ash Wednesday. 15 | 2nd Sanday after Easter. 
16 | Th | Battle of Cape St. Vincent, 1797. 1; M Battle of Calloden, 1746. 
17 | F Duchess of Albany born, 1861. dae i Benjamin Franklin died, 1790, 
18 | 8 Martin Luther died, 1546, 18 | W J Jefferies died, 1639. 
19 ) lst Sunday in Lent. 19 | Th Beaconsfield died, 1891. 
20 | mM cess of Wales born, 1867. 20 | F Blake destroyed Spanish Fleet, 1657. 
2. T Cardinal Newman born, 1801. 21 | 8 Baroness Burd utts born, 1814, 
22 | W French Revolution, 184%. 22 $s 3rd Sunday after Easter. 
233 | Th Earthquakes in Riviera, 1897. 23 | M Shakespeare died, 1616. 
“|r St. Matthias, Apostle and Martyr. “4 | T Anthony Trollope born, 18165. 
23 8s Earl of Essex behea beheaded, 1601, 25 Ww St. Peak ce Ev, and M. Princess Alice born, 
26 §_| 2nd Sunday in Lent. 26 Th Lyons born, 1817, (1843. 
27 |. — Wadceworth Longfellow born, 1807, 27 F = a traveller, died, 1794. 
2 | T George Buchanan, hist., d., 1582; b., 1606, | 23 8 Mutiny of the Bounty, 1789. 
29 | W |, Edward Cave (of Gentleman’ 8 Magasine om 2 3S | Mh Sunday after Easter. 
| [1692 ; 1754, | 30 M Battle of Fontenoy, 17345. 
\ 
| 
Moon’s Puases Moon’s Paasks, 
4th. Last Quarter 7h, 2€m, Afternocn, 3rd. Last Quarter Oh, 41m, Afternoon. 
llth. New Moon -- ll 62 Afternoon llth, New Moon ae 8 Morning. 
20th. First Quarter .. 1 69. Morning. 19th. First Quarter .. 11 62 4 
27th. Full Moon -- ll 68 Morning. 26th, Fall Moon -. 6 2& Morning. 
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Charles Dickens.) CALEN DAR. 
| MAY. JULY. 
1 4 88. Philip and James, Duke of Connaught | 1 Ss | 5th Sunday after Trini 
2 Ww St. Athanasius. [born, 1850. | 2 M poad = cn whe 1 
3 | Th | Invention of the Cross. 3 a peg ee 
4 F Battle of Tewkesbury, 1471. born, me. 4 W ion of ‘Amesioan Independence,1776, 
5 8 N. Bonaparte died, 1821. Empress 5 Th Battle of Wagram, 1809. 
6 s Rogation Sunday.’ Dublin A meg : 6 F Princess Victoria of Wales born 
7 M Lord Brougham died, 1868; born, 1778. 7 8 Richard B. Sheridan died, 1816 ; pion. 1751. 
8 T Le Sage born, 1668 ; author of Gil Blas. 8 Ss 6th Sunday after Trini 
9 Ww Colonel Blood’s attempt on Crown Jewels, | 9 M Jubilee Review, Ald ot, 1887. 
10 Th | Ascension Day. Indian Mutiny, 1857, (1671. 10 Ks John Calvin 1509 ; died, 1564. 
1l F Mr. Percival shot, 1812. 11 Ww Wm. Ed. Forster a 1818; died, 1886. 
12 8 Earl of Strafford beheaded, 1641. 12 Th Crimea evacuated, 1 
13 } lst Sunday after Ascension. Old May Day. 13 ¥ Thames Embank ent aeabenet, 1870. 
14 M Queen opened East End Palace, 1387. 14 8 Bastille woe ve 1739. 
15 . Battle of Hexham, 1463 15 Ss 7th Sunda: ay. after Triuay. St. Swithin. 
16 | W | Liverpool Exhibition opened by Princess | 16 | M Battle of Belgrade, 1717. 
17 | Th _ Jenner born, 1749, (Louise, 1887. | 17 T | Franéo-German War declared, 1870. 
18 F Edward, Martyr, m murdered, 18 Ww i ane ryt 1374 ; ; born, 1304 
19 8 at unstan. Anne Boleyn beheaded, 1536, | 19 Th of M Strelit rn, 1822. 
20 Ss Whit Sunday. 20 F John Playfair, | geologist, died, i819. 
21 M Whit Monday. Bank Holiday. 21 8 Robert Burns died, 1726. 
22 = First Battle of St. Albans, 1455. 22 s 8th Sunday after Trinity. 
23 Ww Battie of Ramillies, 1706. 23 M Jubilee Naval Review, 
24 Th Queen Victoria born, 1819. 24 = Window Tax repeaiod, 1881 [born, 1797. 
25 F Princess Christian born, 1846. 25 | W_- 8t, James, A ess of Cambridge 
26 8 Handel Commemoration, 1784. 26 | Th St. Anne. Karl of Rochester died, 1680. 
27 Ss Trinity Sunday. 27 F Battle of Talavera, 1809. 
23 | M | Blantyre Colliery Disaster, 1887. 28 | & | Abraham Cowley died Jon. 
29 T Restoration of King Charles II., 1660. 29 | S | 9%th Sunday after Tri: 
30 | W | Peter Paul Rubens died, 1640; Dorn, 1577. | 30 | M | Captain Cook sailed on Best voyage, 1768. 
31 Th Corpus Christi. 31 T | Bichard Savage, poet, died, 1743. 
Moon’s -PHAsEs, Moon’s Pxasks, 
2nd. Last Quarter 11h, 47m, Afternoon, Ist. Last Quarter 3h. 53m. Morning. 
llth, New Moon 1 24 Morning. 9th. New Moon .. 6 17 Morning. 
18th. First Quarter 11 65 Afternoon: 16th. First Quarter .. 0 13 Afternoon. 
25th. Full Moon .. 1 40 Afternoon. 23rd, FullMoon .. 6 45 Morning. 
30th. Last Quarter .. 8 30 Afternoon. 
JUNE. AUGUST. 
| | 
1 F Prince Louis Napoleon killed, 1879. 1 Ww | Lammas Day. 
2 8 Garibaldi died, 1882; born, 1807. 2 Th | Battle of Sedan, 1870. 
‘ 3 Ss lst Sun. after Trin. Prince George of Wales | 3 F | Battle of Blenheim, 1704, 
4/{M Gen. Lord Wolseley born, 1833, (born, 1665. | 4 S | Battle of Evesham, 1265. 
5 T St. Boniface. 5 S | 10th Sunday after Trinit 
re Gordon Riots, 1780, 6 M | Bank Holiday, Duke « Bainbargh b., 1844. 
7 | Th Robert Bruce died, 1329. 7 | T | Queen Caroline died, 1 
8 F Sir Joseph Paxton died, 1865, 8 Ww Batavia captured, 18. 
9 8 Charles Dickens died, 1870. 9 Th | Earl Sidney born, 1805, 
0 | S 2nd Sunday after Trinity. 10 F Right Hon. G. J. ‘Géschen born, 1831. 
11 | M St. Barnabas, Apostle and Martyr. ll 8 = ys end. 
12 ? Dr. Arnold of Rugby died, 1842. 12 Ss Sunday after Trinity. 
i} 13) sW 8t. Anthony of Padua. 13 M Lammas Day. Geonse shooting begins, 
14 | Th Battle of Marengo 7 14 = Dean Buckland, geologist, died, 1856, 
15 | F Magna Charta 15 Ww Assumption. Sir Walter Scott born, 1771. 
16 8 Duke of Marlborough ¢ died, 1722 ; born, 1650, | 16 Th | Ben Jonson died, 1¢37. 
17 Ss 3rd Sunday after Trinity. 17 F Matthew Boulton, e ineer, died, 1809 
18 M Battle of Waterloo, 1816. 18 8 Battle of Gravelotte, 1870. 
19 T C. H. Spurgeon born, 1834, 19 S | 12th Sunday after Trinity. 
2 | W Queén’s Accession, 1837. 20 M | Blackcock shooting begins. 
21 | Th | Longest Day. Battle of Vittoria, 1813. 21 T | Battle of Vimiera, 1808. 
22 F | Russians crossed Danube, 1878, 22 W | Battle of Bosworth Field, 1485. 
23 | S | Battle of Plassey, 1757. 23 Th | Duke of Buckingham assassinated, 1628, 
24 | Ss | 4th Sunday after Trinity. St. John Baptist.| 24 .F | St. pm sermon | A and Martyr. 
25 | M South Kensington Museum opened, 1855, 25 8 Battle of Crécy, 1846. 
26 } Francis Pizarro killed, 1541, 26 Ss 13th Sunday afcer Trini . Prince Albert b., 
97 | W | Dr. Dodd executed, 1777. 277M | Jas. Thomson, poet, d., 1748 ; b., 3700, (1819. 
28 | Th | Queen Victoria crowned, 1838. 28 'T | Golehester surrendered ered, 1648. 
29 F | 8t. Peter, Apostle and Martyr. 29 W _ssBattle of Aspromonte, 1862. 
30 8 | Archibald, Earl of Argyll, beheaded, 1685, 30 | Th | Convention of Cintra, 1808, 
31 F | John Bunyan died, 1688, 
Moon’s Pxases, Moon’s Puasneg, 
let. Last Quarter Oh. E3in. Afternoon. 7uh. New Moon Gh. 21m. -Aftern 
| 9th. New Moon .. & 3% Afternoon 14h. First Quarter 4 “on rim tome 
17th. First Quarter .. 6 60. Morning... 2ist. FulkMoon <. 4 20 Afternoon.’ 
23rd. FallMoon .. 9 8 Afternoon. 20h. LastQuarter .. 2 18 Afternoon. 
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60 ALL THE YEAR ROUND ALMANACK, 1888. 
SEPTEMBER. NOVEMBER. 
= ous — = — 
i] 2 | 8 | Partridge Shooting begins. 1 | Th | All Saints. 
3 | >] 14th Sunday after Trinity. Fire of Senta, 2 F | All Souls, 
4 | M Oliver Cromwell died, 1 1038. [1666.| 3 8 | Columbia Market o a 1871. 
5 | T French Republie declared, 1870. 4 S |. %rd.Sun = i: 
| e | w Cardinal Richelieu born, 1585, 5 M | Battle of In 
jj § | Th | Shakespeare's Jubilee, 1769. 6 | T | Princess Charlotte "ied, 1 1817. 
\ 4 F Battle of Ne 1812. 7 | W | Rattle of 6, 1620, 
' e | 8 Burwell Fire, 1727. 8 | Th | Capture of 8! adel and Mason on the Trent, 
10 | 3 | 25th Sunday after A al 9 | F | Prineeof Wales b.,1841. Lord Mayor's Day. 
n | = Bautl ¢ Malpiagu % Siiaae 10 - | Martin Loops" fo dy BD ee 1546. d 
£ 4 ae aque 11 é 24th Sunday after Trin artinmas. 
= | W on Thames Bmbenknt., _ isi. 12 | M | Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell died, 1865. 
14 7 Death Faby ng Wolfe at Quebec, 1 13 + |g George Fox, maker, —, nt leg yaa, 
iY. 14 e of Hen and Anne Boleyn 
15 8 Liverpool and Manchester Railway opened, 15 Th | tee ad Book completed, 1086 1086. (1532, 
t S | 16th Sunday after Trinity. (1830.| 16 | F | John Bright born, 1811. 
18 M John Payne Collier died, 1883. 17 8 Accession of Queen Elizabeth, 1558.” 
19 7 ee, Leicre ge 7 Raily. opened, 1838. | 18 Ss 25th Sunday + sea Trinity. 1088. 
! Battle of Poictiers, 4 19 M Fire at Hampton Court Palace, 
4} 2° | Th | Delhi captured, 1857. 20 | T | St. Edmund. 
~ F St. Matthew, Apostle, Evangelist, & Martyr. | 21 | W | Princess Royal born, 1840. 
a) 2 8 Battle of Zutphen, 1586. 22 | Th | 8. Cecilia. 
- Ss 17th Sunday after Trinity. 23 F | Old Martinmas Da: 
on M Samuel Butler died, 1680 ; pm) 1612. 24 S | Great Eruption of Siount Vesuvius, 1759, 
| & | feseetrane comic | | BASSO galeors, 100 
ucknow reliev ° 26 M | Princess Maud o: es 
Th | George Cruikshan born, jz died, 1878. | 97 , | Duchess of Teck born, 1833, 
9 4 ono capitulated, 1 23 | W | Cardinal Wolsey died, 1530. 
~ s ichaelmas Day. St. Michacl & All Angels. | 29 | Th | Great:Sortie from Paris, 1870. 
30 § 18th Sunday after Trinity. 30 F | St. Andrew, Apostle and Martyr, 
Moon’s Puases. poke Moon’s PaHasts. 
6th. New Moon .. 4h. 56m. Morning. 4th. New Moon «es Oh, 2m, Morning. 
12th, First Quarter .. 10 0 Afternoon, loth. First Quarter .. 4 16 Afternoon. 
20th. Full Moon oo” ae Morning. 18th. Full Moon .. 8 16 Afternoon. 
28ch. Last Quarter .. 8 30 Morning. 26th, LastQuarter .. 5 21 Afternoon. 
OCTOBER. DECEMBER. 
1 M | Pheasant Shooting begins. 1 S Princess of Wales born, 1844. 
2 T | Gunpowder explosion, Regent's Canal, 1674.| 2 | S Advent Sunday. 
3 Ww Robert Barclay of Urie, died, 1690 ; b., 1648. | 3 M Fire at Warwick Castle, 1871. 
4 | Th B. W. Procter died, 1874. 4 } Thomas Carlyle born, 1795. 
f F Lord Chelmsford died, 1878. 5 | = aq » 1870. 
t. Fai 6 | Th cholas. 
7 S | 19th Sunday after Trinity. 7 | F | Algernon Sidney executed, 1683. 
~ M Great Fire at Chicago, 1871. 8s | 8 Mary, Queen of Scots, born, 1542. 
9 T St. Denys. 9 Ss 2nd Sunday in Advent. 
10° W | Kosciuszko defeated, 1794. 10 | M __ King Leopold died, 1865 
11 Th | Old Michaelmas Day. ee Close time for Grouse and Black Gan:ebegins. 
12 F St. Wilfrid. 12 4 ee red a 1 en q 
13 S | Murat shot, 1915. 13 ‘enian Explosion enwell, 186 
14 s 20th Sunday after Trinity. 14 F Prince Albert died, 1861. Princess Alice 
15  M | Prince Alfred of Edinburgh born, 1874. 15 | § Sarah Trimmer died, 1810, (died, 1878. 
16 T | Houses of Parliament burnt, 1834, 16 | S$ 3rd Sunday in Advent. 
17 W | Duchess of Edinburgh born, 1853: 17 | M Thomas He died, 1724. 
18 Th St. Luke, Evangeliet. 18 yg Slavery abolished in United States, 1962. 
19 F Battle of Lei zic, 1813. | ee Toulon recaptured by the French, 1793. 
| 20 8 | Thomas Hughes (Tom Brown) born, 1823. 20 | Th ag Bunn, dramatist, died, 1860, 
21 S | 2st Sunday after Trin. Battle of Trafalgar, | 21 F St. Thomes. 
2 | M | Captain Mayne Reid died, 1883. (1805, |22 | S George Eliot died, 1880. 
il} 23 T Battle of Edgehill, 1642. ° 23, S 4th Sunday in Advent. 
24 W | Erict of Nantes revoked, 1635. 24 %M_ W.M. Thackeray died, 1863, 
25 Th Battle of Agincourt, 1415. George III. Jubi- | 25 T Christmas Day. 
26 F | Wreck of Royal Charter, 1859. [lee, 1808,| 26  W St. Stephen, Martyr. Bank Holiday, 
b} 27 S-| Capitulation of Metz, 1870. 27 | Th _, St. John, Apostle and Evangelist. 
28 S$ | 22nd Sunday after Trinity. 88. Simon and | 28 | Innocents’ Day 
; 29 M John Leech died, 1864, {[Jude,|29 | 8 W. E. Gladstone born, 1809. 
i 30 T Léon Gambetta born, 1838 ; died, 31st Dec., | 30 S | ist Sunday after Christmas, 
i] 31 °°W | All Hallows Eve. 1882, | 31 M Léon Gam died, 1882. 
[ 
| Moon's Puaszs. Moon’s Paasus, 
5th. New Moon .. 2h, 34m, Afternoon, 3rd, New Moon +» 10h, 6m. Morning. 
12th. First Quarter .. 5 29 Morning. 10th, First Quarter .. 6 46 Morning. 
19h, FallMoon -. 9 9 Afternoon. 18th. FallMoon .. 10 41 Morning. 
2sth. Last Quarter 1 66 Morning. 26th. Last Quarter .. 6 © Morning. 
Golden Numb:r.. ae 8 Solar Cycle be se 21 Roman Indiction 1 
Epact .. ..  .. 17 | Dominical Letters .. AG | Julian Period .. |: 6001 
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